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T O 



The Right Honourable 



LORD FOLKESTONE. 



My Lord, 

TH E ftile and genius of dedica> 
tions in general, have neither 
done honour to the Patron nor to the 
Author. Seniible of this, we intend«- 
ed to have publi(hed a work, which 
has been the labour of years, without 
the ufual mode of foliciting protection. 
An accident has brought us into the 
number of dedicators. Had not you 
accompanied your noble Father> to 

• • ■ 

our humble retreat, we fhpuld ftill 
have been unacquainted with your 
growing virtues, your extraordinary 
erudition, and perfedl: knowledge of 
Vol. I. A. the 
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the Greek language and learning ^ 
and Plutarch would have remained as 
he did in his retirement at Chaeronea, 
where he fought no Patronage but iq 
the bofom of Philofophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honeft to- 
ken of relped: from men, who, equally 
itidependent and unambitious, wifh 
only for the countenance of genius and 
friendfliip. Praife, my Lord, is the 
yfual language of Dedications: But 
will our praife be of value to you*^ 
Will any praife be of value to you, 
but that of your own heart ? Follow 
the example of the Earl of Radnor,^ 
your illuftrious Father, Like him, 
maintain that temperate ipirit of por 
licy^ which confults the Dignity of 
Government, while it fupports the 
Liberty of the Subjed. But we put 
into your hands the beft of political 

Pre- 
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Preceptors, a Preceptor who trained 
to virtue the greateft Monarch upon 
earth ; and, by giving happinefs to 
the world, enjoyed a pleafure fome- 
thing like that of the benevolent Being 
who created it. 



We are. 



My Lord,. 



Your Lordship's 



moft obedient, and 
very humble Servants, 



John ^ Wil;.iam Langhorne. 



• * • -^ . 
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IF the kherit df a Work may be eilims^ed from 
the univerfality o£ its reception, Plutarch's 
Lives have a daim to. the iirft honours of 
Literature. No book has been more generally 
fixight after, or read with greater avidity. It 
was one of the^ firft that were, brought out of 
the retreats of the learned, and tranflatqd into thb 
modem languages^ Amiot, Abb6 of Bellozane, 
publiihed a French Tranflation of it in the reign 
cf Henry the Second ; and from that work it 
was tranflated into Englifh, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

■ • 

It is faid by ibo& who are not willing to 
allow Shakefpeare much learning, that he availed 
himfelf of the laft-mentioned Tranflation ; but 
.they ieem to forget that, in order to fupport their 
arguments of this kind, it is necefiary for them 

A3 to 
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Ifdi dcthe ifahie diM } l± i)i6 cddbr^^ 

from that f^&yfepher^ yet lifcY^it mgct^MsA 
fbatPkatt>wai tranflaled in dsto& Aim«i<^ ' - > 



-• • ... ^ 



Amiot was a mtii ofgrait mdnAr]^ and flem- 
fid^jkbto learmng. lie ibugbt dilifj^ntly itf tM 
H^aiitts of. Rome and Venice for wo& IiFe»;of 
Plm«rcb which are>loft ; and thougjii his icsirc)! 
^ Whdbe^fiil^ h hiid tfataj^od eft£l^ tbat^ 
by ineeti'ng; vdth. a varid^ of xifaauicr^tti 841 
cornpai^g them with die printed. cof«e$» hflivlafe 
Mabied in many pliaoes to ttSdfy tlie text* This 
was a very effential ctrcumftance ; iorrfAW antieae 
<iwni9'i0ii isnDieii'fBQre.*tfiaB nsBMn:m>fli ipe 

IfRrith'flU idsiJMrit, it tv«n -fab fiM^. ftar ^ long 

tleibfftd 'Us QmiBi DiiBvulKjiit'hw[ nM4iM)|Mn^ 
loi ^adfituan, tut niat tktBc tadfeners of Acii^ 
idfhmsii gttdt ^vit nhafcimptmi wnyoiotiaiMii- 
ab^ttflbuted tlnlr MmiA oa jImIq riMiC tiMM 
4kemicfs/ An&^lJsaiiAatiai^iWaa faAAiflnlili 
#id fnx iss^> but BO npnttl^ tdUin ^ 
At Orcek inart of PlQtatfdk.apfBa<cflli4i t|Mt «if 
Paris in 1624. The above-mentiofied Tjiiirfhllbq; 
however, though drawn from an ioiperfeifl tex^ 
(fftii6ldSEW)ii^ imnyeditiona, aoRi ilm A^l itfu)^ 
yi (^ckr, mnder isBttcr ai4)«ss» }pa& .Sb 4mi^ 
ttrtu» ^''iiiitijqgc4 i fivin«v one s^ Whicfe b^* eltMKlaA 
"^priiBi i^cttt elegance^ and tDitrabie ftnsitnpafli^ 
^KIk; taatt beifiDlk^ was*notib :a>i!nd«^in^ 
1 havo 
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km9 bom.' «iiM» lor tke haatkn <dMMr «f 
Ptahuuk vicMnritdhBB.|>uUi(hcd; Honmmp* ihs 
HMMfeiygM^ Mftg at Atk ikmi* SKat ft* 

evwy oowiaift BlM|)t}<lltaait't TraBOadnifittaai 
fiot onty-teto die )d>ranB6> bol into dw htodt tf 
nMd. •" ft u ftmto #sv uSimiBily mdly wA . no 

tt«^ W WMil tiMoiigh t gottter nombtr oil mh 
lildiMs/ ^¥tiirTrdnia«firku},.in(iBe4, acqulMl 
ktsMf lii- OM M^ieft twidi gratt liapf(nc& 
nii hH^'-mm- noc A«iiA to be Frencb Oretio 
He bid imeUlfy iblfowtDd tbtt role whirii? «4 
^FhlnA«0r M|hee«er •» iofe £g^ of, the gyiMt 
fife of iititiiiMHing thc> geiaiB> and naintaiauig 
tlte'iNliaaNP«^ bte own kngtiage. F^t.Am 
pofpok luti fytqfxtatlf brokt ms kmg iuideii^ 
^ftmSbt {le^fldt c# tbe-^redcf and fay dieraitog 
aikd ftM^ning thctar in kie TraoflfltGony he gavt 
fhiMfi gtv^ffif perd)icdii^aad a^aiote eai^ moHit 
ment. Ytt'^t be vras ftMifid to bia oc^oal » 
airf «4Mfe he ^ not miftake fahn-y ^viucbMdoedi 
bcMMdtmiliid, ooavvjied bia ideas vnlh clarnefit, 
Ihoogb flttQ wMioatwibofitj^. Hia Tnutflttkiar 
biK} ' (Mdtbef dtftinga^vsd a<kantage. He en*' 
iMMit ii''\i^ a ;<wiety:-«f' explanatoy itoUkt. 
'FfeKN^ life iU- Sfiany tvadera wbo have no .coffin 
|R$Mii'' '{tf(^)aincanc6 <W3iii- -dae cufiotAs «f ami^ 
^f%»-Atf ^4av^8 -of '^ -iotbot ftates, die astem 
nUtmi of dietr religion^ and the ceanter and 
minuter pkris of meir biftory and genealogy, 
d^ofifb -have «ia account of thefe matters 6rer 
bijfore «he.«ja^-a(td to tmvd tvitba-guidei >jvbo 
• A 4 is 
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Is r^^ Ity^Ubfifie to us fitry ^kftA ^fomt 
t^i^ttfetd^ withy itf a pri v iicgc eqtnUy cont 
yeriiehfand'agirecab^ But beM ibeAnstptatiar 
cnigliC to ht^ Aopped. Sadkfied ^kfa femovin^ 
ihediJlctiities nfually aiifing in theidmiixiftsBMs 
^yoMMtKiioMdl he ^(houkl hot have^fwdled 'hk 
pages with idledeclaiMtioiis cm ttiie niondsy anA 
cbiriotis fentiments. Amiot'»marg}fH;}inieedy<ace 
i^mjr where Crowded wkh fuch; In thofe.tiint$ 
tfiev' 'followed the method of the 'old dmdet^ 
l^vhtchlv^s, to make pradical impcoveinents of 
every matter; but it is fomewh^t ftranger that 
'Dacier, ' who wrote in a more enHghtened age, 
Ihould fall into that beaten track of infipid mora* 
Hzing, and be at pains to iay what every oiie 
muft know. Perbapsi as the commebiaior' of 
Plntarch, he confidered himfelf as a kkid ^f tra- 
tellii^g companion to the reader; and, agrbeaUy 
to the manners of hiis country, he meant to 
ihew his poKtene& by never holding his peace* 
The aix)Iogy he makes fer deducing and detail- 
tng 'theie flat precepts, is the view of in(faru6ting 
younger minds. He had not philolbphy encu^ 
tocohfider, that to anticipate the conciuiions of 
foch minds, in their purfuit of hiflory and cha* 
taffeta, is to prevent their proper effedt. When 
^ exMipIes are placed before them, they wilh not 
fail to make right inferences ;- but if thofe arc 
made for Aiem^ the didadic air of information 
defttoys their influence. 

Aftdr the oM Bnglifh Tranflation of Plutarch, 
:' ^/i^h was profefiedly taken from Amiot's French, 

no 
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» othef!A|^«4si|l A'e<time of Dry^^ttL' ;Z}i^ 
gint ftfHtt/iMrbtf>i)^iEi9y<y to bc^ioeatioacd witJtU 
■or^cplj^anA tdfftii;^ ^as pre?aiM. upo^ 

ittiis;ntuidHt0 iefKitl»(;randioQ of«ht& gtqrkniift 
«UBe:%ft/a-Xi4DClatiQn of Pli}t^c;ti»-wrii^q|iV 49 
iin bitB&l£ wl^wI^gGSy by akxioft/ ^ auurqr 
jiandfitt tbtfe jmrc livcft. Thal;^4i|6.i3flpti^ 

anck^^ftt^fiil.L of .enrofl9yJn^ualities,,aA4 i^cpfir 
•fiftencies^ is not in the Ic^ft to be wondt^rai^ 

"^f ' liickra vaciety of Tranil9.tor(, it wovUd Jiaye 

:hc kii»iy fingttjar if fbd)^ had not fiuled ji^ karnn 

,|Q^, and >fi>a))& in koguage* ThjB truth is^ that 

-tliergrcaMEb part of thea> we^e deiici^<i|i : hotb^ 

^IndoedU thi^ir talk was not eaiy. To traofl^ 

IPTotacch. onderany drciimAances would ..raqujwp 

fio ofx^Baty-ikillin the language and aaciqiiiiiit*' 

x-of: <yi¥eoe.:.;fi<it to attempt it whiU): the text 

jwatint:d^av^:ftate; unfeetled axul uore£bfie<t ; 

.'afaoandihg'Wtfb ^fffi^s^ qoifnomersg and trao&x>* 

fiOQds^-.^is.rieqoked much greater abilities ihaa 

fieltt. to the .lot of that body of Tranflators in 

:gaiefiU It appears^ however, from the exc« 

rutton of .thek u.ndertakiogi that they ga^ 

thomfdves no great concern about the difficult 

tiei^/that attended it. Some few. blundered at 

the; Greek ->fom^ drew from the Scholiafta Latin; 

^and'Otbers, :cnore humble, trpde fcropploufly in 

- ^tfae pacta of Amiot. Tjhus copying the idlocos 

of different languages, they procqeded like the 

workmen at Babel, and -fell into a confufion of 

tongue^ while they attempted to fpeak t^^e &me. 

: .r ^ * But 
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ftobthn ifiicffilies of %lc were not lim pmiKtt 
ittOt^s^. liwftn^Tiaoibiioii. It vm6M ef 
the ffoSdk errors. Igoonace on tke one ^andt 
•nd hafli«e& or negligeooe on the odier» had 
tted lit Modi dbfiifidkiei id every fi£^ «id inac*^ 
enmeati m dbiieft every page. The iMiffusgs^ 
b ^Boicral, inaiofiippo^^ tonae^ ttdioiift|» Md 
eaifciirtflibd* The .periods had no faarraoajps 
the. .jphraAology had no eli^nce^ no ^it^ t» 
pfcebJSaBh 



• * '; ■ 



Yet this is the lad Tranikcion df Hotarcfa's 
Lives that has appeared in the Bogl^ langua^^ 
and the cdiy one that is^now cead. 

^M'.mdk he- owned, diat when Dacier's Tranfia^ 
l^0hi<)aiiie abroad, theProprietor of Dryden's copy 
mBdcOTQuittd to repair k. But how wasihis done 2 
£9qI. by. the application of l»rned 4neA, who 
ni^t hmc redifsBd dae errors by .cotifulting the 
original, but by a mean recourfe lo die laboupt 
of. Dacier. Where, the French Tranflator bad 
didcred from the Engliih, the opinions of tht. 
hitter were reiigionfly given up ; and fomedmes 
a period, and ibmenme& a page, were tranfiated, 
anew fi-om Da^ier^ white, in due compliment to 
him, the idiom of^ his language^ and every 
tpur dktxpr^Jkn were moft fcrupis)ou£ty preferved. 
Nay, theBditors of ;that edition which waa 
puhiiihcd in 1727, did more. They not only 
paid Dicier the compliment of mixing hi» 
French nith their Engiiih, but while they bor-« 

rowed 
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l^ffitartWMey^tndead^ aC;ra«9 Talabi famifeir 

tram hift Tranfbtbn^ made their book^ffnbftiili 
more Vkt Otwa^*s 014 WooMfi, whdc g^wa of 

:;!IlibTnQflttoDa coBti^^ ki the faiiMiilbrai 
upjmtrdsK^ ^diirty ffnaics; * Bofcmtbe^ew x/^s^- 
lnfi£ixq)itttor engaged a Gendeman of. abilities 
vstf^'^WMthmx tiiofe ^ho faadibcntrlj^ btcn 
ciitpkiyedi ;to - give ic a fecond fHu^gflNion* He^ 
(fttsce^dds wdl as k was poffible for any Ofian 
ld£ .tlie %cA..jud^cfit laa%i iMTmug toAuideed» 
Ito^isnatleflapl'of fbat ntiture. Hiat is to fiiy^ iib' 
lfe£ia&Qli (« tmyltitiade tif errors a^ m matij^' 
jfftfHX»^'t«NdM^Q%lped 6£>mend the miferaide. kn^ 
^(9ag(^< T^m^iaftiie lives 'he^tranflaied anew^ 
«M i^iiihe ^McuMd ih ^uch a manner ikit, hA 
lA<^«Abl^;h4itile, ihe plr^ent Traiiflaior;^ wouM 
DftMr fiha^ thought t£ fhe undertiiking. But 
tWoiiLkes out of ii% «ade a very fmall pan of 
%hi$ gmtWork ; and^tbou^ he redified mafir 
'^m^ .'mffliiex old TrantiIbtion> . yet, where adtiK^ 
4y«iy^ thing was error, it is no wonder if many 

efcaped 
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iiiiii^ kinor Tb^ y^^ nndeed,. t)^ caftt\ > In 
ihfpq^pide .of our. NoiM we ^.^ remarked a 
gres)^ pvmberi but^ apprehenfivev^^t tfiidi-.a 
continual attention to the faults of a former 
T^t^fs^^fOn ni^ appear inVi^us^ VMXpui^ed 
tHer grsateft part: of the remarks, - as4 ^ fy^edi 
ifofih only to remain as might teftif^ ^e prpr 
ftrJiffy of our pmfent unocitakuig^ ^Beude^ 
ibpttfih th^ ingenious Reviicr of the edidoo.pf 
^7i$p^ !™^^t repair <the language wbsre it. w^ 
JlM^ rpf^^ly- dtficient^ it wa« impoffiUe fof 
him to a^lter the ^caft aod complexion o^v the 
"V^ii^ls^;; It wou}d {till retain its inequatitiess Hf 
<{(kp^pff, and heptVy oiaFch } ' its miz^reic^ 
§ J^kHSt^j . dpd the irkiome train of far^conned:e4 

l^n^fHf Thefeit (HH rietains; and, afbr all Uk 
jpjperMi6ns^ it has gone throughi remains { 

}./*•• » ~ •• • . • • ■ ' i 

like fomf; patched dog-hole ckpdwith ends j)f 

r W^^* • . ■» , , « 

» » » . . . • . , ..'•**. 

IiX this view of things, the necefl^ty of a new 
TxaniUtipn is obyioys ; and the hazard does not 
appeir. to be grpajt. With fuch i:Qmp^titors fqir 
tbe.piiibLic iavour^ tbe con teft has, neitber glory 
^)or danger atier>ding it. But. the l^ur ^pd at- 
Xe(]|tiQn neceiTary a^ well to fecure as^ to. obtain 
t^iatfavqur, neither arc, nor ought to bejcfs; 
Jlnd witli wba,tev.cr fuccefs the prefe.nt Trijinflar 
toVsmay be ihQugbttp.have executed their uor 
dertaking, th^ ynjl always at leaft. have thp 
merit of a diligent dcfire .to difcharge this pubUjc 
du}:y faithfully- V ... 

• • Where 
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^ Wiieii di& tektW PhMfirdh appeti^e^ t&^4f««9 
^liri^Pth^ hate fpiatrdl no {»ins, '^Aii'd>nt^^ 
Feaefl ho^tdeani iti their poWer, to re^ i&^ ^ ' 



■If • • . /» I . i 




£^¥icf^^fcolii^%ealing Into his »owtt, they havi 
bc»ett ptuticijlcrrtyktteriti^^ fX»At,«nd hftvjt 

l^n^^lf endeavoured *t^ I^Klh un^ 

ttixed wi{l)l€it)ek; Atihb fame dmte It muft 
h^ obfetvM^'chaf there is fVifeqii«ntl]^ a-^^^t fitiiiL 
lanrj^ in-lftc IkhiSure of the tv«y lan^g«8 j^yct 
^fttftttlbkAce, ^n Jbrne'^iAAaiices, maiden it 
die fik)^e tie^eiikiy «6> giford igainft it "tm tiifc 
^vviide. ^ This caref is of the gfeiit^r cotifeqiiiik^ 
tiebltife^tttaith's Lilies genieratty pafs through 

the handlB of young ,peo|^lej Whoough^ f6 rea4 
their own language in its native purity, unmixed 
!Mid^ uttttfiirted "with the idioms <!^ '«' (fiife^cnc 
tongues. For their iak^s too, as well^ai for the 
fake of readers of a different clafs, we hav^ 
Emitted fonae palTages in die text, and hiltve only 
i^rfified the -cfnflTiori by afterlfms. Some, per- 
haps; znay tishfuit ds for taking too grdat a 
IJh^j^ teiy^' our Author in this circumftance': 
HoiJ^cVcr,' we muft beg leave iti that inftance to 
atfii^e by dtfr own opinion ; and fure we arci that 
•w^ JOhiQuld have ccnfured «o Tranflatbr for the 
&me.' \C6ii}d ^ every thing of that kind 'have 
biteri bVitted/ we (hould have beeti ftjfl l^ls 
diffatislfedr i^t fometinic^ Ae diain of the nar- 
^aiSye would not admit of it, and the (fifagrceatd-e 
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; la< the defcripCidiM olf ' battte«» ' cattipii: ami 
/(bg*^ Ik! is mtK9 tlMiif pfabdbl«i ibai «Nr gfe«y 
' iMB Oi lmi i be iMitebcii m ifa* ailiidry iMfi*. 
'Wrhvtd^iwkawMMdt lioww«f» to^ »s«itoi» 
fvtc lit tin ttffftGt «»poiffiJb)t» Md «»ii0i|«Mit 
««rM«ei«nt)t ikh kliMl of JM»owMg»«|iiMtt«i 
onr fituattoos wqqU pcEmit; to wewftjMt 
promise the reader tbit we have tlwajw joocoedr 
«il^> Whole /oweiluflg ftemed «> hitpe Mkn 
vutorf the iMt* or mmc the dMfifii ^nwK «■» 
■■ iiiirt l»r Ae fomu «f Q«r faMgmg^ «t hm 
jKK idrnpM to owiiMMB ^ MararAe hhiip 
#T0, oc the chaia of leaiqii, tiy iiidi liwir iiiBW- 
tkms «i appeared to hicsmxtbty foe tbofinniii. 
-Thdic :^c JnfoilioM wo ai fieft p«t hcMecb 
.^ookt-i bat as (hat deiblroMd thC' mm- w^mt 

:«afw«riiig any natinal piupele* vm'Vodaj^M 



- .'Sneh itue the liberties w^ ham>ldccD vntk 
JPluiarcfa.) and the learned* we flatter Mu&iiwt, 
TvtiU jkot; think them too great. Yet ihere<.iB ow 
fttdce^ whicAit if wecoiud hiive<|mluqu>d' ippef 
it, would have made hit Book ioHoti^ unoe 
vmfonn and agreeaHe. We olbn WbedtD 
ithiQwiaQt of ^ text into dieaotenthofe tedknis 
md adigreifive cotnoMota thatfpatt dtt'beanijr 
4md<ffder of hisnarratfvie, mortify ilie eKpedOf 
ttiiMH 6ec|«ientiyt wh^nitis ino^tQeai9dlylQlb> 
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of his ftar|f« 1^ turning ^e uttvntioft «•!» 
a different chanpd. Whtt» £or iolboGB, cm. 
M iMMtirkfemeandinipcrtiiient, than along 
MitfiriMioB flft « #oiftt <K Mtural |ihik6iphy 
Jfaaiii^ n^ «t ifae wtry-a^ oi ibme im pa ctii t 
.^ftnal B«6#3rMuiir« PltitiNh liiiiflhtprMfc 
lAfifain •!; IM iiofiMl(«HtiV dignoffiDar; hi« 
jVii codd 1101^ ufon cur mm jdeiteB or a». 

wen*' '■..'.;. I 




la the Notes, we have profecu^ liitk ievo- 
iBlriHiirtii W« h«f». aule«)K)Ki«A Hv faHag 
_ fiagyii'X^tiisr 4i^i«mmmI vtiih t^.OkMk 
4Md.=««Mi Miiqiiiiini* . wfattc Hafch hd, 
xMUHil.Aii^jdun iwMsk^le.NiihoLbi^viD 
iB||dyiti&aai oner iMlhfln, wd to mika his 

Book mioaiff sMcfoe a geteol hiftacjr iif ^ 
«ciods under his pen. In -me Notes too we have 
jtfl^afld reafims Jfor it» wb^re we have dtierad 

fixnn the former Tranilators. 

: \ ^rhkfNirt rf ^ur Work is neither wholly bor* 
.tawtdf nor altogether crtginal. Where Daddir 
^irxtfher aoootators ofiered us any thing to! the 
^iii|yofis^.iRe have not fcrapled to make ufe of k; 
midf toiaraffl the endlefs troid^le of dtatioos^ we 
^]iudGB this .ac^owledgment once for alL The 
:lttHhfaet^orsgiMl notes the learned reader will 
^^tb'^very confideraUe: But there are not 
£!nqmy n6tes of any kind in the latter part of 
4faeWddk} becaufe the manners and cuAomSt 
efii^irsliebus ceremonies^ law^^ ftate^offices, and 

Ibrms. 



PREFACE. 

forms of governAent, among the anticnts, being 
expired in the firftXives, much did not remain 
for ibe bufineis of infomiataon. 

Four of Plutarch's ParaUel» ate foppoied to 
l>e loft : Thofe of ThemiAocles and Camillus, 
Pynrhns and Marius, Fhocion and Cato, Alcxao- 
dcr and Cacfar* Theie Dader fiipplies by others 
of his own compofition; but fo different from 
AkA of Plutsuxh, diat they have litde right to 
be incorporated with his Works. 

The nece£^ry Chronological Tables^ together 
VTxth Tables of Money, Weights, and Meafures, 
and a copious Index, «have been provided for 
d>is Tranuation ; of which, we may truly iay» 
that it wants no other advantages than, fuch a)S 
iJjiQ Tranilators had not power to give. 
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PLUTARC H. 



AS, in the progrefs of life, we firil paO( 
through fcenes of innocence, peace, and 
fancy, and afterwards encounter the vices 
and dilbrders of fociety; fo we (hall here amufe 
ourfelves^ awhile in the peaceful fblitude of the 
philofopher, before we proceed to thofe more ani^- 
maced, but lefs pleafing obje£ls he defcribes. * 

Nor will the view of a philofopher's life be lefs 
inftru^tive than his labours. If the latter teach us 
how great vices, accompanied with ' great abilities, 
may tend to the ruin of a itate *,— if they inform us 
how Ambition attended with magnanimity, how Ava- 
rice dtreAed by political fagacity, how Envy and Re- 
venge armed with perfonal valour and popular fup- 
port, will deftroy the moft^facred eftaUiihments, and 
Dieak through every barrier of human repofe and 
&fety; the former will convince us that equa- 
nimity is more defirable than the higheft privileges 
of mind, and that the mod diftingui(hed fituations 
in lifo are lefs to be envied than thofe quiet allot- 
ments, where Science is the fupport of Virtue. 

Vol. I. b Pindar 



xviii LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 

Pindar and Epaminondas had, long before Plu- 
tarch's time, redeefned, in ibme meafure, the credit 
oJF Bceotia, and refcued the inhabitants of that coun- 
try from the proverbial imputation of ftupidity. 
When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the repuu- 
tion it had recovered. He (hewed that genius 
is not the growth of any particular foil ; and that its 
cultivation requires no peculiar qualities of climate.' 

Chseronea, a town in Bocotia^ between PhOcis and 
Attica, had the honour to give him birth. This 
place was remarkable for nothing but the tamenefe 
and fervility of its inhabitants, whom Anthony's 
foldiers made beafts of burthen, and obliged to 
carry their corn upon their fhoulders to the coaft. 
As it lay between two feas, and was partly (hut up 
by mountains, the air, of courie, was heavy, and 
truly Boeotian. But fituations as little favoured by 
nature as Chasronea, have given birth to the greatefl: 
men ; of which the celebrated Locke and many 
others are inftances. 

Plutarch himfelf acknowledges the ftupidity of 
the Boeotians in general \ but he imputes it rather 
to their diet than to their air : for, in his Treatife on 
Animal Food, he intimates, that a grofs indulgence 
in that article, which was ufual with his country- 
men, contributes greatly to obfcure the intelle<ftual 
faculties. 

It is not ealy to afccrtain in what year he was 

. born. Ruauld places it about the middle of the 

rtign of Claudius j others towards the end of it. 

The folbwing circumftance is the only foundation 

they have for their conje6lures. 

Plutarch (ays, that he ftudied philofophy under 
. Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero made his pro- 
grels into Greece. This, we know, was in the 
twelfth year of that Emperor's reign, in the conful- 
(hip of Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Tekfmus, 
the fecond year of the Olympiad 211, and the fixty- 
fixth of the Chriftian ^ra. Dacier obferves, that 

Plutarch 
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Plutaodi tnuft have been fe venteen or eighteen at 
leaft) when he was engaged in the abftrufe Itudies of 
ptuloibphy; and he, therefore, fixes his birch about 
five or fix years before the death of Claudius. This, 
however, is bare fup{>o(ition ; and that, in our opi-- 
nion^ not of the moft probable kind. The youth of 
Greece ftudicd under the philofophers very early •, 
far their works, with thofe of the poets and rheto- 
ricians, formed their chief courfe of difcipltne. 

But to determine whether he was born under the 
reign of Claodius, or in the early part of Nero's 
reimi (which wc tlie rather believe, as he fays him- 
fcli^ that he was very young when Nero entered 
Greece) : to make it clearly undcrftood, whether he 
ftudied at Delphi at ten, or at eighteen years of 
age, is of much lefs confequence than it is to know 
by what means, and under what aufpices, he acqui- 
red that humane and ratignal philofophy which is dif- 
tinguiflied in his works. 

Ammonius was his preceptor-, but of him we 
know UaJe more than what his fcholar has acciden* 
tally let fall concerning him. He mentions a Itngu- 
lar inftance of his manner of corre£ling his pupils. 
**Our mafter, feys he, having one day obferved 
** that we had indulged ourfelves too luxurioufly at 
" dinner, at his afternoon leftufe, ordered his freed- 
man to give his own fon the difcipline of the whip, 
in our prefence, lignifying at the fame time, that 
he fulFered this punifhmenl, becaufe he could not 
cat his viAuais without fauce. The philofopher all 
** the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well 
** for whom this example of punilhmcnt was in- 
** tended." This circumftance (hews, at leaft, that 
Ammonius was not of the fchool of Epicurus, The • 
fcvcrity of his difcipline, indeed, fecms rather of the 
Stoic caft ; but it is mod probable, that he belonged 
to the Academicians ; for their fchools, at that time, 
had the greateft reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumftance in the difcipline of 

b 2 thofi? 
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thofefchools, thac tlit parent only Iwdf the power <^ 
corpora] punifhment : the rod and the ferMlt were 
fiiatehcd trom the hand of the petty tyrant : hisi 
office alone was M> inform the mind: he had no 
authority tb daftardite the ^irit : he had no power 
to extinguilh the generous flame of freedom^ or to 
Vreak down the noble independency of foul, by the 
flavilh^ debafii^, and degrading appHcation of ^ 
rod» This mode of punifhment in our pubfic fchoots 
is one o( die worft remains of barbariftn that pre* 
Tails among us. SenfiUe mifids, however vohttle' 
and ina;t:centive in early yeeir$« may be drawn to their 
duty by many means', which (hame, am) fears of a 
more liberal nature than ^ofe of corporal puni&menc, 
will fupply^ Where there is but little fenfihilityy thv 
cflfeA which that mode of p«mi(hmeni: produces is 
not more happy « It deftroys that little ; though it 
fliould be the firft care and labour of the pireceptor 
to increafe it. To beat the body, is to debafe thir 
mind. Nothing io (bon, or fo totatty abolifiies the 
lenfe of fhame ; and yet that fenfe is ait once the 
Ixfft preferv'ative of virtue, and the gceatcft incMf- ' 
tive to every (pecies of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the anciem 
mode of the Greek education gave its pupils, waS' their 
early accefe toevtry branch of phibfbphical learmn^^ 
They did not, like us^ employ their youtSh in the ae^ 
quifition of words : they were engaged in purfuits of 
a higher nature, in acquiring the knowledge of thiogv. 
They did not, like us, fpend feven or ten y&xs 0f 
fcholaftic labour, in making a general ac^^uaincance 
with two dead languages. Thofe years were em- 
l>\oytd in the ftudy of nature, and in gaining the 
elements of philofophical knowledge from her origin 
nal osconomy and laws. Hence all that Dacier has 
obferved concerning the probability of Plutarch's 
being ievenceen or eighteen yaars of age when he* 
ftudied under Ammoniua^ is without the kaft 
weight. 

The 
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'tktsnkj to e»iihitMtkdX aadphilo^hkal know- 
ledge Wa5» in^d, much more egfy amongft the 
siacknt Qxcek» th^ii it tati ever be with U9. Thofet 
and 6very oth^ icienoe, are bound up in tertns^ 
v^^ we. cWr never UjAderftatid preciiely^ tUl w< be- 
cosne acquainted with tl>e U^uages from which they 
ares der)ved» fliitaK:h) whi^n be learnt the Rpmaa 
ItegoagSi wfakb "W^ not titt he wa^ femewhat ad* 
vttced inUt^ obferved, that he got the knowledge 
of w^rds fr^iii bi^ kndwledge of tliiiigs. But we lie 
liodef the iiccf ffity of reverfing bis method $ aiKl be*' 
foie we GftA atrive at the knowledge of things^ we 
xoiigt Qcft labour to obtain tlie knowledge o( wOMts» 

- However, though (hi Greeks had a6oe& td fci^ 
ence without tbe* acquifiddn of other kttguagesv they 
^re,- nererthejefe, fnffigietitly atlcAtive. to the cul- 
trratioB ti their own, Fhikilogy^ after the mathe* 
matics' and pinlofophyf was one of their principal 
ftudies) and they d^li^d themfelvesconfiderably to 
crilicai inteftigatioii.* 

A proef of this We find' in that DiflTertation whkh- 
FbMareh httb gii^n u»<on the word »», engraved on 
the Templet Ap6l!o at Delphi, Pn th\% traft» he in- 
troduces the fcholdlic di^Kites, wherein he maked a 
prftfieipal^figUfe. After giving us the various fignifi- 
catjeB» which ethers amgned to thiB> word, he adds 
bj[$ own idea of it % and that is of ioiiie coniequence 
t^ ua, bedtufe it (hews us that he was not 9 poii*» 
tbeift. •* ir, fays he, 9'b(m arti as if it Were. It w, 
•• Tbw ar$ one* I mean not in the aggr^^te fcnfe, 
*< ai we fay# one army, or one body of mert compo- 
'* fed of many individuals ; but that which exifts 
** ^*ftin£HytrMsft*neceflarily be onoj and the very 
•♦ idea of Being implies individuality. One is that; 
♦* which- is a . fimple B<?ing, free from mixture or 
" compofltion. To be one, therefore, in this 
" fenfe, is confiftcnt only with a nature entire 
^^ m its firft principle, and inc^able of alteration 
w or decay/* 

b3 So 
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So far wc are pefffeftly fatisfied with Plutarch's 
creed, but not with his criticifm. To fuppofe that 
the word U ftiould fignify the exiftence of one God 
only, is to hazard too much upon conjecture, and 
the whole tenor of the Heathen theoiogf makea. 
again ft it. 

Nor can we be better pleafed with the other inter- 
pretations of this celebrated word. Wc can never 
luppofe, that it barely figned ifi intimating thereby 
that the bufincfs of thofe who vifited the temple 
was enquiry,^ and that they came to aflc the Deity, .5^ 
fuch events (hould come to pafs. This conftru&ion 
is too much forced -, and it would do as well, or even, 
better, were the u interpreted, // you make large 
prefents to the God, if you pay the prieft. 

Were not this infcription an objedt of attention 
among the learned, we fhould not, at this diftanc 
period of time, have thought it worth mentioning, 
otherwife than as it gives us an idea of one branch of 
Plutarch's education. But, as a (ingle word, infcri- 
bcd on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, cannot 
but be matter of curiofity with thofe who carry their 
enquiries into remote antiquity, we fhall not Icruple 
tp add one more to the other conjeftures concerning it. 

We will fuppofe then that the word U was here 
qfcd, in the Ionic dialc(9:,for «fli, Iwijb. This perfeft-r 
ly exprefled the ftate of mind of all that entered the 
temple on the budnefs of confultation ; and it might 
be no lefs emphatical in the Greek than Virgil*s 
^anquamO! was in the Latin. If- we carry this 
conjefture farther, and think it probable, that this 
word might, as the initial word bf a celebrated line 
in the third book of the Odyfley, ftand there to fig- 
nify the whole line, we fhall reach a degree of pro- 
bability almoft bordering on certainty. The verfe 
vfc allude to is this : 

♦^ O thgt th? Gods would empower me to obtain 

my 
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my wUhes !*• What prayer ipore proper on enter- 
ing the templei of the Gods, particularly with the 
view ofconfuking them on the events of life. 
" If it ihould be thought, that the initial word is in- 
'ikficienc to reprefent a whole verfe, we have to an- 
fwer, that it was agreeable to the cuftom of the an- 
cients. They not only conveyed the fcnfe of parti- 
caiar vofes by their initial words, but frequently of 
lai^e paflages by the quotation of a fingle line, or evea 
of half a line ; ibme inftances of which occur in the 
Allowing Lives. The reafon of this is obvious* The 
worics-ot their bed poets were almoft univ^rlally com- 
nntted to meniory ; and the imalleft quotation was 
fufixcient to convey the fenfe of a whole paflage. 

Thefe obfervations are matters of mere curiofity, 
indeed; iHJtthey have had their ufe: for they have 
naturally pointed out to us another inftance of the 
excellence of that education which formed our 
yoOng philofopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory, by 
oceans of exercife. ^ 

Mr. Locke has juftly, though obvioufly enough, 
obierved, that nothing fo much ftrengt hens this fa- 
culty as the employment of it. 

The Greek mode of education muft have had a 
w<widerful efFed in this cafe^ The continual cxer- 
ciie of the memory, in laying up the treafurcs of 
their poets, the precepts of their philofophers, and 
the problems of their mathematicians, mull have 
given it that mechanical power of retention, which 
mtinng would eafily efcape. Thus Pliny * tells us of 
a Greek called Charmidas, who could repeat from 
memory the contents of the largeft library. ■ 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exer- 
cifc appear in every part of liis works. As the 
writings of the poets lived in his memory, they were 
ready for ufe and application on every appofuc occa-^ 

* HilL Nat. lib. vii. cap. 24. 

b 4 fion. 
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Bofu^ Tbqr mem ^im^js-^t btnNi^ eitfier tp icxttfirm 
cbe J(cati(meotiy wA juf^i^ t^P pritl^ipleft^ ^ hk 
heroes, to fupim ^ dWP* . pr ^ ittuftcai^ faodiy 

3y th(e aid of ^ ox^mtfi^ incmofy »q, Ivrwas 
cnaliwd to write ,^ AHmbiir of f^^fimfismy .iir«s» 
and. to i^Blgn to t^ fuch . a .pcNtiofi of byfuKft 
lA (bf If^iieral trania^pns ^ tbe tisaff^ as mif)ht 
t)e fii^aent to delinj^^te the chvaAet^ without pen 

? rated details of the (ame aftions and n^gotiationa. 
hi$ ip9fie a vecy dificult p^ri» of his wonk^ and 
Im acquitt;ed hiqifelf Wjt with gre»( «Mlia||e«Qnt 
and a4are&* Soipetiixiep, indeed, he k^s .r^pcattd 
the fame circuniftances in . cou^i>porary lives i but 
it.wa3 hanily avoidable. The .gr^%t iiroildier is^ 
that he has done it ia fi|lc)opi. 

But though an improved memory ii%ht> io ihi^ 
refped^, be a£ fervice to him, as undoubtedif it 
was* tjiqre mere others in which it iv^ cather .4 
diladyantage. By trufting too much to it he bai 
fal)e^ iiMX) inaccxiracies . and incctiUi^encles where 
he was profefTedly drawing from, pcectding wri-^ 
tpr^ •» aivi we have oftep i>een ot^iged to t^&iff 
his mlftakes, by coiifulcing thofe a^tilorl».:bcc«a& 
he would, not be at the pains to Ciffpftdt .then^ 
himfelf, 

. If Plutarch might properly be fiud tp belong 
to any fe£t of philofophers, his education, the nu> 
tionality of his priociple;5t and the modefty of his 
doArines>, would in-line us to place bim with tho 
latter A^^^^y* At kaft, when he lef( his cu- 
fter Amurionius, and came into fociety, it is moi?e 
than probable, that he rani^ed pavucularly .with 
that left. 

Hi3. writings, however, furpilh u? with many 
r.cafonf for thinking, that he afterwards became a 
citizen of. the phiJoibphical world- He appears! 
tq have examined every kSt with a calm and unpre-i 
iu4iced attention ; to have feleded what he found 
pf ufe £»r the purpofes of virtue and happiqefs ; andi 
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tOLlff»nc left tile nift Ibr the portion of thofe wftofii 
.mirrbwndB of* mind ccnild thirfk either ^leAce iit 
feticififocbSii^d^b ^ydctnoMinacion'of " 

' <E^m the Ae^dcchi&iis he took their nfiodefty of 
.0^«ii0n, andtleft' thfim. their. brigtndFibcptidfm': he 
))ftrtti«ed' fheif*. TiitiDAalr theology, and gave up m 
x^m^ i& ar great mehfore, I (their metap^yiicid nffine^ 
meAfi^ togetfe^r with, their vain, thou^ fcduiflivei 
«0(huiSafm. ' . 

' WiA the Peripatetics, he walked in fearcfa of 
Mtfonk 'ftience, aad of logic ; but, facisfied with 
<whatcwr pradHcal knowledge might be ao^piircd^. 
he^left ttem tx> drdwn'ovcr the faypdth^ical part of 
tiic tbrmer, imd to ckafe the Ihadows of reafoit 
through the mazes of the latter. 

To the.Stoicks his was indebted for the belief of a 
panknilar Pirovideiice ^ : but he could not enter into 
their idea, of futiirp rewnrds and puniflunents. He 
)uiew ndt how to reconcile the prcfcnt agency of the 
^ispreme Being with his judicial charader hereafter ^ 
thoQgb Theo^ret tells us, that he had heard of 
l^e Cluiftian Tdligion, and inlerted feverial of its my- 
fteriesi-ioJiis >i^0rks^. From the Stoics too, he bor-* 
9)wed th^ 4t0&rifie of fortitude ? but he rqe^ed the 
unnatural fouDdatioa on yfhiph they ereded that 
ixivcat. He went back to Socrates .for principles 
wiierefen to Ireft it. 

With the Epieureans he does not feem to have had 
much iiitercourie, thorugh the accooomodating phi^ 
lofophy of Ariftippus entered frequently into hit 
potifiicg^ aiid lometimes iato the general oeconomy of 
015 lik« ' In the little (bates of Greece that philofophy 
had not much to do ; but had it been adopted in tlxe 
Bpore:yiQlent tneafures of the Roman adminiftration^ 
pur ceiebiaated biographer would not have had fuch 
iiccsies of blood and ruin to defcribe ; for emulation^ 

. * Nothisg nf P]aurck*» is now extant, A-obi wlitch we eau 
Itifery that ha was ac^uaiiiccd with th^ Chnfliim rdigioa. 

pre-i 
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prejudice, and oppofition, upon whatever principles 
they might plead their apology, firft (Iruck out the 
fire that laid the Commonwealth in a(hes. If Plutarch 
borrowed any thing more from Epicurus, it was his 
rational idea of enjoyment. That fuch was his idea, 
it is more than probable ; for it is impoflible to believe 
the tales that the Heathen bigots have told of him, 
or to fuppofe that the cultivated mind of a philofo-i 
pher fhould purfue its happinefs out of the temperate 
order of nature. His irreligious opinions he left to 
him, as he had left to the other feds their vanities 
and abfurdities. 

But when we bring him to the fchool of Pythago* 
(as, what idea (hall we entertain of him ? Shall we 
confider him any longer as an Academician, or as 
a citizen of the philofophical world i Naturally 
benevolent and humane, he finds a fyflem of divini- 
ty and philofophy perfeftly adapted to his natural 
fentiments. The whole animal creation he had ori- 
finally looked upon with an inftindive tendemefs \ 
\\xt when the amiable Pythagoras, the prieft of Na- 
ture, in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their caufe ; — 
when he fought to foften the cruelty that man had 
cxercifed agamft them, by the honeftVt of infinua- 
ting the dodrine of tranfmigration, how could the 
humane and benevolent Plutarch refufe to fcrve un- 
der this prieft of Nature ? It was impoflible. He 
adopted the doftrine of the Mctempfychofis. * He- 
entered into the merciful fcheme of Pythagoras, 
and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the human 
fpecics, by appealing to the felfifti qualities of their 
nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting their 
fympathy, while he fhewed them that their future 
exiftence might be the condition of a reptile. 

This fpirit and difpofition break ftrongly from 
him in his obfervations on the elder Cato. And as 
j^othingcan exhibit a more lively pifture of him than^ 
thcfe paintings of his owii, we Ihall not fci-uple to rn-* 
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troduce them here : ** For my part, I cannot but 
** charge his ufing his fervants like io many beafh 
** of burthen, and turning them off, or felling them 
^' when they grew oW, to the account of a meati 
^' and ungenerous fpirit, which thinks that the fole 
** tie between man and man is intereft or neceflity* 
*^ But goodnefs moires in a larger fphcre than ju* 
** ftice. The obligations of law and equity reach 
•• only to mankind, but kindneis and beneficence 
** (houlpi be extended to creatures of every fpecies ^ 
*' and thefe ftili flow from the breail of a well-natu«^ 
*^ red man, as ftreams that iflue from the living 
? fountain. A good man will take care of his 
hories and dogs, not only while they are youngs * 
but when old and paft fcrvice. Thus the people 
♦* of Athens, when they had finilhed the Temple 
^* called Hecatompcdon, fet at liberty the beafts 
*' of burthen that had been chiefly employed in 
** that work, fufFering them to pafl:ure at large^ 
** free from any other fervice. It is faid, that 
** one of thefe afterwards came of its own accord to 
U work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la» 
** booring cattle, marched before them to the cita» 
«* del. This pleafed the people, and they made a 
*f decree, that it fhould be kept at the public 
'• charge fo long as it lived. The graves of Cimon*s 
*? mare^, with which he thrice conquered at the 
^? Olympic games, arc ftill to be feen near his own 
^ tomb. Many have (hewn particular marks of 
*^ regard, in burying the dogs which they had che- 
*' rimed and been fond of; and amongft the reft, 
^* Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwam by the fide of 
*' his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were 
** forced to abandon their city, and was afterwards 
** buried by him upon a promontory, which to 
*^ this day is called the Dog^s Grave. .We certainly 
*f ought not to treat living creatures like flioc^ or 
" houfliold- goods, which, when worn out with ufe, 
♦^ we throw away, and were it only to learn bene- 
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^l yolen^e %o humaa Js^ind, . we ihould be 
^* to other creatures. For my own pant, I would 
^^ not fell even an old ox that had laboured for me ; 
** much kS& would I remove,, for the. lake of a Uttlc 
^* mpney^ a man grown old in my fervicc^ iron his 
^^ uiiial lodgings and diet : for to him, poor man I 
*^ it would be ^s bad as haniihmcnt, fince be could 
^^ be of no more uie to the buyer than he was. to the 
^^ ieller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in theie 
«^ things, tells us, th^ when conful* he left his war* 
<f horfe. in Spain» to (ave the pubfic the charge of 
^^ his conveyance. Whether iuch things as thefe 
<^ are inftances of greatnefs or litdenefs afSaolj jet 
!• t)>? reader judge for himiclf.'* 

.What a(i amiable idea of our benevolent philofo- 
pher! How worthy the iaftrudions of the prie^ 
of Nature! How honourable to that great mailer 
of truth and univerfal fcience, whole fentiments were 
decifive in every doubtful matter,, and whpfe m^Xr 
ims were received withfilent conviftioo * ! 

Wherefore (bould we wonder to find Slutarch 
ipore particularly attached to the opinions of this 
flreat man ? Whether we confider .the inuncnftty 
of his erudition* or the benevolence of his fyibem^ 
the motives for that attachment were equally power- 
ful. Pythagoras had colle&ed all the itores of bu* 
man learning, and had reduced them into one ration- 
al and ufeful body of fcicncc. Like our glorious 
Bacon, lie Led Philofophy forth from the jargon of 
fchools, and the fopperies .of fcfts. H? made ber 
what ihe was originaliy defigned to bCt the handmaid' 
pf Nature J friendly to her creatures, and faithfiil tp 
her laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by 
human induftry, by the mofl: extenfive enquiry and 
obfervation, he had every means and opportunity 
to obtain. The priefts of Egypt unfolded to him 
;bcir myfteries and their learning: they led him 

f Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. ij. 
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thf^i:^Ii the records' (£ die remoceft antiquity, and 
optkiitd all thbfe tborcs of £fence that had been 
amaffing through a ntultitcxle df ages; The Mag^ 
of Perfia co-operated with the pneils of Egypt in. 
the ififtrii6iiion of tMs wonderful phDoibpher. Thcjr 
taught hfoi thbfe h^her parts of fcience, by whicii 
they wert ^emfekes h much diitinguilhed, aftpo- 
nomy aiid the fyftem- of the univerle* The laws ai 
mbtai tisEe, and* thr inftitutioos of civil ibcieties, with . 
thek ieverat earcelkncies and defedfes, he learnt from 
the varied ftates and eftablUhmencs of Greece* 
Thus accomplifhed, when he came io difptite in the 
Oiympic <:(mteft!s» he was confidered as a prodigy of^ 
wifdom and learning ;* but when the choice of fast 
title wa^ left to him, he:niodeilly declined the appel* 
kit ion of -fk wifi maUj and was contented only to bif 

Shall not Fltitarch then tnttt with all imaginable 
indulgence, if, in his veneration for this great mani 
he not only acbpted the nobkr parts of his philoia- 
phy^ but (trhat he had avoixled with regard to the 
other fefts) ftrflowed him too in his errors ? Such^ irt 
particular, was hi^ do6trine of dreams ; to >whidi our 
biogf^her,; we mull confefsv has paid too mUch at" 
tendon^ Yet abfolutcly to condemn him for this^ 
wo»ild, perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally to 
defend Wtn. We muft acknowledge, with the eider 
PUoy, &* exempUs agatur^ profeSli pflria fiaHt ; or, . 
m the l&ngu%e of honcft Sir Roger de Coverly, 
" Much may be faidori both fides.*'' However, if 
Kiiif, whoie'coitiplai&nccfbrthe credit of the mar- 
vellous in.f^articular was very great,* could be doubt- 
ful about .this matter, we of lirtle faith may beal- 
lowwl to be nKwre fo. Yet Plutarch^ in his Treatife 
oa Oracles, has maintained his do^rme by fiich 
powetfol testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid 
to his veracity, fomc attention fhould be given to his 

* Val. Mak.lib. riii. cap, 7. f Hlfl. Nat. lib. x cap 7^. 
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opinion. Wc fhall therefore leave the point, where 
Mr. Addifon thought proper to leave a more impno* 
bable do£brine, in fufpence. 

When Zeno confulted the oracle in vrhat manner 
he (hould live, the anfwer was, that he ihouM enquire 
of the dead. AITiduous and indefatigable applica- 
tion to reading made a confiderable part of theGrtek 
education ; and in this our biographer ieems to have 
exerted the greateft induftry. The number of books 
he has quoted, to which he has referred, and from 
which he has written, feems almoft incredible, when 
it is conlidered, that the art of printing was not 
known in his time, and that the purchafe of manu- 
fcripts was difficult and dear. 

His family, indeed, was not without wealth* In 
his Sympoliacs, he tells us, that it was ancient in 
Chasronea ; and that his anceftors had been in veiled 
with the moft coinfiderable offices in the magiftracy. 
He mentions in particular his great*grandfather Ni- 
carchus, whom he had the happineis of knowing ; 
and relates, from his authority, the misfortunes of 
his fellow-cirizens, under the fevere difcipline of 
Anthony's foldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man 
of great eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. 
He was diftinguifhed by his merit as a convivial 
companion •, and was one of thofe happy mortals, 
who, when they facriBce to Bacchus, are favoured 
by Mercury. His good-humour and pleafantry in- 
creafcd with his cups ; and he ufed to lay, that wine 
had the fame effedt upon him that Hre has on incenfe, 
which caufes the fineft and richeft eflcnccs to eva- 
porate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewife ; but 
has not given us his name in any of thofe writings 
that are come down to us. However, he has borne 
honourable teftimony to his memory ; for he tells us, 
that he was a learned and a virtuous man, well ac- 
quainted with the philofc^hy and theology of his 
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time, and conTcrfant with the works of the poets* 
Phitarch, in his Political Precepts, mentions an in- 
ftance of his father's difcretion, which docs him 
great honour. " I remember, fays he, that I was 
" fent, when a very young man, along with another 
** citizen of Chaeronea, on an embafly to the pro* 
conful. My colleague being, by fome actidenti 
obliged to ftop in the way, I proceeded without 
** him, and executed our commiffion* Upon my 
** return to Chaeronea, when I was to give an ac- 
count in public of my negotiation, my father 
took me afide, and faid, My fon, take care that 
in the account you are about to give, you do not 
mention yourfclf diftinftly, but jointly with your 
colleague. Say not, / went^ I fpoke^ I executed ; 
but we v>enty we fpoke^ we executed. Thus, 
though your colleague was incapable of attending 
** you, he will fliare in the honour of your fucccfs> 
*' as well as in that of your appointment ; and you 
•' will avoid that envy which neceflarily follows all 
" arrogated merit." 

Plutarch had two brothers, whofe names were 
Timon and Lamprias. Thefe were his affociates in 
ftudy and amufement ; and he always fpeaks of them 
with pleafure and affeftion. Of Timon in particu- 
lar he fays, " Though Fortune has, on many occa- 
fions, been favourable to me, yet I liave no obli- 
gations to her fo great as the enjoyment of my 
** brother Timon*s invariable friendlhip and kind- 
*' nefs.*' Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting 
the lively difpofition and good-humour of his grand- 
father, who bore the fame name. 

Some writers have afferted, that Plutarch pafTrd 
into Egypt. Others allcdge, that there is no autho- 
rity for that aflertion : and it is true, that we have 
no written record concerning it. Neverthclefs, vC'c 
incline to believe, that he did travel into that coun- 
try -, and we found our opinion on the? following 
reafons. In the firft place, this tour was a part of 
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iibcral educatidn among the Greeks ; and Plutsicli^ 
being defcended from • a family of diltindion^ was 
therefore likeJ^r to eigoy fuch a privikge^ Iti thr 
next place> his treatife of ifis> and Ofiris fhews that 
he had a more than commoji knowledge of the reK- 
gbus myfteries of the Egyptians ; and it is therefore 
highly probable, that he obtained this knowledge by 
being converfant amongft them. To have writtCh 
a treatife on (6 abftrufe a fubjeft, without fome 
more eminent advantages than other writers might 
afford him, could not have been agreeable to the 
genius, or confiftent with the nwdefty of Plutarch. 

However, fuppofing it doubtful whether he paf- 
fed into Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he 
travelled into Italy. Upon what occafion he vifited 
that cotintry, it is not quite To certain -, but he proba- 
bly went to Rome, in a public capacity, on the buli- 
ncfs of the Chaeroneans. For, in the life of Demoft* 
henes, he tells us, that he had no Idfure in hia 
journey to Italy, to learn the Latin language, on 
the account of public bufinefs. ' 

As the paflG^ here referred to affords us further 
matter of fpeculation for the life of Plutarch, we 
ihall give it as. we find it. '^ An author who would 
write a hiftory of events which happened in a fo- 
reign country, and cannot be come at in his own, 
** as he has his materials to colleft from ^ variety of 
♦* books^ difperfed in different libraries, his firft 
care fhould be to take up his refidence in fonle 
populous town which has an ambition for litera* 
** ture. There he will meet with many curious and 
valuable books ; and the particulars that are want- 
ing in writers he may, upon enquiry, be fupplied 
with, by thofe who have laid them up in the 
faithful repofitorv of memory. This will prevent 
*' his work from oeing defcftive in any material 
•* point. As to myfcl^ I live in a little town ; and 
" J chufe ro Kve there, left it fhould become ftill 
♦' Icfs. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 
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f ^ Italy, I had not leifure to fhidy the Latin tongue, 

on account of the public commifiions with which 

I was charged, and the number of people who 
**^ came to be inftru&ed by me in philoibphy. Ic 
^^ was not, therefore, till a late period in life that I 
** began to read the Roman authors.** 

From this fliort account we may colled, with to- 
krable certainty, the following circumftances : 

In the firft place, Plutarch tells us, that while he 
was refident in Rome, public bufinefs and le£^ures in 
philoibphy left him no time for learning th^ Latin 
language ; and yet, a little before, he hfd obferved, 
that thole who write a hiftory of foreign charac- 
ters and events, ought to be converfant with the his- 
torians of that country where the charadter exiftcd, 
and thefcene is laid : but he acknowledges, that he 
did not leara the Latia language till he was late in 
life, becaufe, when at Rome, he had not time for 
that purpole. 

We may, therefcwe, conclude, that he wrote his 
Morals at Rome, and his Lives at Chaerqnea, For 
the compofition of the former, the knowledge of the 
Roman language was not neceffhry: the Greek 
tongue was then generally underftood in Rome ; and 
he had no neceffity for making ufe of any other, 
when he delivered his ledtures of philoibphy to the 
people. Thofe ledurcs, it is more than probable, 
made up that colle^ion of Morals which is come 
down to us. 

Though he could not avail himfelf of the Romaa 
hiftorians, in the great purpofe of writing his Lives, 
for want of a competent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in which they wrote ; yet, by converfing with 
the principal citizen? in the Greek tongue, lie 
muft have colleded many efiential circumftances, and 
anecdotes of chara(5l!ers and events, that promoted 
his de&gn, and enriched the plan of his work. The 
treafures he acquired of this kind he fccured by 
means of a common-place book, which he conftandy 
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carried about with him : and as it appears that he 
was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the 
beginning of Velpafian*s reign to the end of Trajan's, 
he mufl: have had fufficient time and opportunity to 
procure materials of every kind ; for this was a pe- 
riod of almoft forty years. 

We (hall the more readily enter into the belief 
that Plutarch colleAed his materials chiefly from 
converfation, when we confider in what manner, * 
and on what fubjefiis, the ancients ufed to converfe. 
The difcourfe of people of education and diftindtion 
in thofe days was fomewhat different from that of 
ours. It was not on the powers or pedigree of a 
horfe : it was not on a match of travelling between 
geefe and turkies : it was not on a race ot maggots, 
darted againft each other on the table, when they 
firft came to day-light from the (hell of a filbert : it 
was not by what part you may fufpend a fpaniel the 
longed: without making him whine : it was not on 
the exquifite finefTe,' and the high manoeuvres of 
play. The old Romans had no ambition for attain- 
ments of this nature. They had no fuch matters in 
fcience as Heber and Hoyle. The tafte of their 
day did not run fo high. The powers of poetry and 
philofophy, the ceconomy of human life and man- 
ners, the cultivation of the intellcdual faculties^ the 
enlargement of the mind, hiftorical and political dif- 
cuffions on the events of their country j — thele, and 
fuch , fubjefbs as thefe, made the principal part of 
their converfation. Of this Plutarch has given Us at 
once a proof and a fpecimen, in what he calls his 
Sympofiacs, or, as our Selden calls it, his Table- 
Talk. From fuch converfations as thefe, then^ we 
cannot wonder that he was able to colled fuch trea- 
fures as were necelTary for the maintenance of his 
biographical undertaking. 

In the fcquel of the laft quoted paflfage, we find 
another argument which confirms us in the opinion 
that Plutarch's knowledge of the Roman hiftory was 
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chiefly of colloquial acquifition. " My method of 

learning the Roman language^ fays he, may feeqi 

ftrange \ and yet it is very true. I did not fo 
^* much gain the knowledge of things by the words, 
•• as words by the knowledge I had of things/' 
This plainly implies^ that he was previoufly ac- 
quainted with the events defcribed in the language 
he was learning. 

It mud be owned that the Roman Hiflory had 
been already written in Greek by Polybius ; and 
that, indeed) fomewhat invalidates the laft-mentioned 
argument. NevertKelels, it has ftill fufticicnt evi- 
dence for its fupport* There are a thoufand cir- 
cumftances in Plutarch's Lives, which could not be 
tolle£bed from Polybius % and it is clear to us, that 
he did not make much ufe of his Latin reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himfelf 
to the acquifition of that language till he was far 
advanced in life: poffibly it might be about the 
latter part of the reign of Trajan, whofe kind difpo- 
lition towards his country rendered the weight of 
public and political bufinefs eafy to him. 

fiut whenever he might begin to learn the lan- 
guage of Rome, it is certain that he made no great 
pit^refs in it. This appears as well from the little 
comments he has occafionally given us on certain 
Latin words^ as from fome pafiages in his Lives, 
where he has profefledly followed the Latin hifto- 
rians, and yet followed them in an uncertain and 
erroneous manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demofthcnes and Ci- 
cero at Chseronea, it is clear from his own account •, 
and it is more than probable too, that the reil of his 
Lives were written in that retirement ; for if, while 
he was at Rome^ he could fcarccly find time to learn 
the language, it is hardly to be fuppofed that he could 
do more than lay up materials for compolition. 

A circumftance arifes here, which confirms to us* 
an opinion we have long enter,talncd, that the Book 
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of Apophthegms, which is faki to have been writteh 
by Plutarch, is rcaHy not his work. This book is 
dedicated to Trajan-, and the dedicator, afluming 
the name and charaftcr of Plutarch, fays, thi^Mie 
had, before this, written the Lives ctf iflluftnous 
men : but Plutarch wrote thofe Lives at Chaeronea ; 
and he did not retire to Chseronea tiU after the dea^h 
of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were neoeflary, 
to (hew that this work was fuppofititious. For, in this 
dedication to Tfajan, not the leaft mention is made 
of Plutarch's having been his preceptor, of his being 
raifcd by him to the confular dignity, dr of his be- 
ing appointed governor of lUyria. Dacier, obferving 
this, has drawn a wrong conclufion from it, and, 
contrary to the affertion ot Suidas, will have it, that 
Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, nor ho- 
noured with any appointments under him. Had it 
occurred to him that the Book of Apophthegms 
could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was mere- 
ly an extradt miade from his real works, by fome in- 
duftrious grammarian, he wou^d not have been un- 
der the neceflity of hazarding fo much againft the 
received opinion of his connections with Trajan ; 
nor would he have found it neceffary to allow fq little 
credit to his letter addreflfed to that emperor, which 
wc have upon record. The letter is as follows : 

* 

Plutarch to Trajan. 

** I AM fenfible that you fought not the empine. 
•* Your natural modefty would not fuffer you to 
apply for a diftinftion to which you were always 
entitled by the eJrccUcncy of your manners. That 
modefty, however, makes you ftill more worthy of 
** thofe honours you had no ambition to foUicit. 
*' Should your future government prove in any dc- 
" gree anlwerable to your former merit, I fliall have 
*• reafon to congratulate both your virtue and my 
•* own good fortune on this great event. But if 
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•,♦ cttherwiie, yw h^YC expoi^ yourfclf to danger^ 
*^ an4 me ta obloquy ^ lor Rome will never endure 
*^ an emperor wif^'orthy of her ; anc) the faults of 
^ the fcbolar will be imputed to the mafter. Seneca 
^^ is reproached) and' his fame ftill fuffers for the 
^^ vices of Nero* The reputation of Quintilian is 
*^ hurt by the iU condudt of his fcholars } and even 
^^ Socratei is accuTed of negligence in the education 
^^ of Akibjad^s. Qf you, however, I have better 
^^ hopes, and flatter myfelf that your adminiftration 
^* will do honour lo your virtues. Only continue 
«« to be what you are. Let your government com- 
^^ meqce in your breaft i and lay the foundation of 
^ it in the command of your paffions. If you malqp 
^* virtue the rule of your condudt, and (he end of 
** your aAions, every thing will proceed in harmony 
** and order. I have explained to you the fpirit of 
^* thoie laws and conftitutions that were eftablifhed 
^^ by your predeceflors ; and you have nothing to 
^^ do but to carry them into execution. If this 
i« fhpuld be the cafe, I (hall have the gloiy of having 
♦• formed an emperor to virtue ; but ii otherwife, 
** let this letter remain a teftimony with fucceeding 
^^ a^s, that you did not ruin the Roman empire 
^^ under pretence 6f the counfels or the authority of 
♦* Plutarch." 

Why Dacier (hould think that this letter is neither 
worthy a( th^ pen, nor written in the manner of 
Plutarch, it is not eafy to conceive ; for it has all the 
fpirit, the manly freedom, and the fentimental turn 
oif that philofopher. 

We fliall find it no very difficult matter to account 
for his connexions with Trajan, if we attend to the 
manner in which he lived, and to the reception 
he met with in Rome. During his refidence in that 
city, his houfe was the relbrt of the principal citi- 
zens. All that were diftinguifhed by their rank, 
tafte, learning, orpQlitemefs, Ibught his convcrfation, 
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and attcDded his le&ures. The ftudy of the Greek 
language and philofophy was, at that time, the 
great purfuit ot the Roman nobility, and even the 
emperors honoured the moll celebrated profeflbrs 
with their prefence and fupport. Plutarch, in his 
Treatife on Curiofity, has introduced a circumftance, 
which places the attention that was paid to his lee* 
tures in a very ftrong light. ^^ It once happened, 
**' fays he, that when I was fpeaking in public at 
*^ Rome, Arulenus Rufticus, the fame whom Do- 
^' mitian, through envy of his growing reputation^ 
*• afterwards put to death, was one of my hearers. 
•• When I was in the middle of my difcourfe, a fol- 
'^ dier came in, and brought him a letter from the 
emperor* Upon this, there was a general filence 
through the audience, and I (topped to give him 
'* time to perufe his letter ; but he would not fuHer 
^* it ; nor did he open the letter till I had finiflied 
*' my lefture, and the audience was difperfed/* 

To underftand the importance of this compli- 
ment, it will be neceffary to confider the quality and 
charafter of the perfon who paid it. Arulenus was 
one of the greateft men in Rome, diftinguifhed as 
well by the luftre of his family, as by an honourable 
ambition and thirft of glory. He was tribune of the 
people when Nero caufed Pxtus and Soranus to be 
capitally condemned by a decree of the fenate. 
When . Soranus was deliberating with his friends, 
whether he (hould attempt or give up his defence, 
Arulenus had the fpirit to propofe an oppofition to 
the decree of the fenate, in his capacity of tribune ; 
and he would have carried it into execution, had he 
not been over-ruled by Partus, who remonftrated, that 
by fuch a meafure he would deftroy himfelf, without 
the fatisfaftion of fcrving his friend. He was after- 
wards pfjEtor under Vitellius, whofe interefts he fol- 
lowed with the greateft fidelity. But his fpirit and 
magnanimity do him the greateft honour, in that- 
eulogy whicii he wrote on Partus and HeJvidius 

Prifcus. 
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Prilcus. His whole conduA was regulated by the 
precepts of philofophy ; and the refpcft he Ihewed 
to Plutarch on this occafion was aproof of his attach* 
ment to it. Such was the man who poftponed the 
letter of a prince to the ledture of a philofopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general 
marks of diftinAion by the fuperior people in 
Rome; he had particular, and very rcfpcftable 
friendfhips. Soflius Senecio, who was four times 
conful, once under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan^ 
was his moft intimate friend. To him he addreflfes 
his Lives, except that of Aratus, which is infcribed 
to Polycrates of Sycion, the grandfon of Aratus. 
With Senecio he not only lived m the ftrifteft friend- 
fhip whilft he was in Rome, but correfponded with 
him after he retired to Greece. And is it not eafy 
to believe, that through the intereft of this zealous 
and powerful friend, Plutarch might not only be ap- 
pointed tutor to Trajan, but be advanced likewife to 
the confular dignity ? When we confider Plutarch's 
eminence in Rome as a teacher of philofophy, no- 
thing can be more probable than the former : when 
we remember the copfular intereft of Senecio under 
Trajan, and his diftinguifhed regard for Plutarch^ 
nothing can be more likely than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to fuch a virtuous 
prince as Trajan, is fo important a point in the life 
of Plutarch, that it muft not haftily be given up, 
Suidas has aflerted it. The letter above quoted, if 
it be, as we have no doubt of its being, the genuine 
compofition of Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch 
has maintained it. Dacier only has doubted, or ra- 
ther denied it. But upon what evidence has he 
grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, he fays, was but 
three or four years older than Trajan, and therefore 
was unfit to be his preceptor in philofophy. N ow let 
us enquire into the force of this argument Trajan 
fpent the early part of his life in arms^: Plutarch in the 
ftudj;of tJiQ fcicnccs.. When that prince applied himfelf 
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to literary purfuits, he was fomewhat advanced iq 
life : Plutalrch muft have been more {o. And why 
a man of fcience Ihould be an unfit preceptor in phi- 
lofbphy to a miUcary man, though no more thati 
four years older, the rcafon, we apprehend, will be 
fomewhat difficult to difcover. 

Dacier, moreover, is reduced to a petitio principi^ 
when he ftys that Plutarch was only four years older 
than Trajan : for we have feen that it is impofiible to 
afcertain the time of Plutarch's birth ; and the date 
which Dacier afligns it is purely conje6bural. We 
will therefore conclude, with thofc learned men who 
have formerly allowed Plutarch the honour of being 
preceptor to Trajan, that he certainly was fo. There 
IS little doubt,, that they grounded their aflertions 
upon proper authority; and, indeed, the internal 
evidence arifing from the nature and effe^s of that 
fdgcation, which did equal honour to the fcKolar and 
to the mafter, comes in aid of the argument. 

Some ghronologers have taken upon them tb a(^ 
certain the time when PlutarcWs reputation was efta-, 
blifhed in Rome. Peter of Aleitandria fixes it in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, in the confulate 
of Capito and Rufus : " Lucian, fays he, was, at 
^' this time, in great ]:eputation amongft the Romans \ 
*^ and Mufonius and Plutarch were well known," 
Kufebius brings it one year lower, and tells us, that, 
in the fourteenth year of Nero*s reign, Mufonius anq 
Plutarch were in great reputation. Both thefe wri* 
ters are palpably miflaken. We have feen, that, 
in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch was yet 
at fchool under Ammonius; and it is not very ^ro-^ 
bable, that ^ fchool-boy ihogld be celebrated as ^ 
philofopher in Rome, within a year or two after. 
Indeed, Eufcbius conrradids himfclf ; fbr, on ano- 
ther occafion^ he places hitn in therei^n of Adrian^ 
the third year oif the Olympiad 224, ot the Chriftian 
jtra 120: *' In this year, fays he, the philofophers, 
^> Plutar<;h of ChSf rpnca, Scxtus, and Agathobulus, 

*< flouriflied.'' 
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<^ flourifhed'^ Thus he camet him at siacli toq 
low, as he had before pjbced him too high. It is cer« 
tam, that he firft grew mto fepiitaticm under the 
reign of Vefpafian, and that his pliilofophical fame 
was eftaUilhcci in the time of Tfa'^an. 

It feern^ that the Greek and Latin writers of thofe 
times were either little aGqimnted with each other's 
work% or that there were fome literarj jealoufie^ 
and aoimofities between them. Wheii Pkiurch 
flouriflied, there were feveral cotemporarjr writers of 
diftinguiihed. .abilities ^ Ferfeus^ Lucan, Silius lu- 

. licus, Valerius Flaccusi the younger Pliny ^ Solinus, 
partial, Quintilian, And ihany more. Yet none of 
thefe have made the leaft mention of him. Was this 
envy? or was it Roman pride? JPoflibly, they 
could not bear that a Greek fophift/ a native of fuch 
fi contemptible town as Chseronea, fhould enjoy* tho 
palm of literary praife in Rotne. It muft be ob» 
ferved) at the iame time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jeabuiy of the Greek phik>- 

^ fophers, which was very prevailing in th2»t jige. Of 
this we find a ftrong tcftimony m th? elder Pliny» 
where, fpeaking of Cato the Cenfor*s difapprqving; 
and difmilfing the Grecian orators, and of the younger 
Cato's bringing in triymp^a fophift from Greece, he 
exclaims in terms that lignified hit contempt, 
quanta morum commutatio ! 

However, to be undiftinguifhed by the enco- 
miums of cotemporary Writers, was by no means a 
thing peculiar to Plutarch. It has been, and ftill is, 
the me of fuperior genius, to be beheld either with 
filent or abudve envy. It makes its way like the 
iun, which we look upon with pain, unlefs fome- 
thing paflcs over him that obfcures his glory. We 
then view with eagerncls the fhadow, the cloud, or 
the fpot, and are pleafed with what eclipfes the 
brightnefs we otherwife cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found 
t* Envy never conquered but by Death," his 
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manes have been ^peafed by the atnpleft atone* 
ments. Amongft the many that have done ho^ 
nour to his memory, the following eulogiums de^ 
ferve to be recorded. 

AuLUs Gellius* compliipents him with the 
higheft diilindUon in fcience. 

Taurus f. Quoted by Gellius, calls him a man 
of the moft coniummate learning and wiOom. 

EusEBius X places him at the head of the Greek 
philoibphers. 

Sardianvs, in his Preface to the Lives of the 
Philofophers, calls him the mod divine Plutarch, 
the beauty and harmony of philoibphy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequently di* 
ftinguifhes him by the tide of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has been done to him likewife by Origen, 
Himerius the Sophift, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, 
Photius, Xiphilinus, Joannes Salilberienfis, Vido- 
rius, Lipfius, and Agathias, in the epigram which 
is thus tranflated by Dryden : 

Chieronean Plutarch, to thy deadilefs praife 
Does martial Rome this grateful ftatue raife ^ 
Becaufe both Greece and (he thy fiune have fliar^i ; 
Their heroes written, and their lives compared. 
But thou tbWelf could'ft never write thy own : 
Their lives nave parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfedly extravagant. We are much 
better pleafed with the Greek vcrfes of the honeft me- 
tropolitan under Conftantine Monomachus. 1 hey 
deferve to be tranflated 

Lord of that light, that living power, to fave 
Which her loft Tons no Heathen Science gave ; 
If aught of thefe thv mercy mean to fpare, 
Yield PtATO,Lord, — yield Plutarch to my prayer. 

* A. Gellias, lib. IV. cap. vii. \ Gell. Kb. I. (^ap. xxvi. 
X E«ft:^. Pnsp. lib. III. ifiit. 

Led 
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Led by no grace, no new converfion wrought. 
They felt thy own divinity of thought. 
That grace exerted, fpare the partiad rod ; 
The laft, beft witnefs, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of confiderable 
learning, and a great reviver of letters, had a parti-' 
cular attachment to our biographer. When he was 
aflced, in cafe of a general deftru^lion of books, 
what author he would wifh to lave from the ruin, 
he anfwered, Plutarch. He confidered his hiftorical 
and philofophical writings as the moft beneficial to 
fbdety, ana, of courfe, the'beft fubftitutc for all 
other books. 

Were it neceflary to produce further fuflFrages for 
the merit of Plutareh, it would be fufficient to fay^ 
that he has been praifed by Montaign, St. £vre« 
mond, and Montelquieu, the beft critics and tl\e 
ableft writers of their time. 

After receiving . the mofl: diftinguifhed honours 
^at a pbiioibpher could enjoy ; after the godlike 
office of teaching wifdom and goodnefs to the metro- 
polis of the world \ after having formed an emperor 
to virtue ; and after beholding the eflfeAs of his pre- 
cepts in the happinefs of human kind y Plutarch retired 
to his native country. The death of his illuftrious 
prince and pupil, to a man of his fenfibility, muft 
have rendered Rome even painful: for whatever in- 
fluence philofophy may have on the cultivation of 
the mind, we find that it has very little power over 
the interefts of the heart. 

It muft have been in the decline of life that Plu- 
tarch retired to Chxronea. But though he with- ' 
drew from the bufier fcenes of the world, he fled 
not to an unprofitable or inaAive folitude« In that 
retirement he formed the great work for which he 
had fo long been preparing materials, his Lives of 
Illuftrious Men; a work which, as Scaliger fays, 
ntm folum fust in fnanibtis bominumy at etiam f^umatif 
generis mmoriam cccupavit. 

To 
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Ta recommend hj cnGomiiims what hts been re« 
ceivcdwith unhrcrid approbation^ would be fuper- 
^uous. But to obfenre where the biogrwher has 
excelled, and iq what he has fsuled ; to make a due 
cftimate as weli of tt^ de&da as of the merits of his 
work} mav hare its ufe. 

Lipfius has obierved, that he does not write hift»^ 
ry, Imt fcraps of hiiboiy, nom lnft§riam^ f^ partkuUi 
In^crue. This is £ud <v his Lives, and, in one fen&^ 
it is true* No fing^ life that he has written will 
afford a fufficient hiflory qf its proper period ; nei« 
tber was it pofllhle that it (hoqld do fa As his plan 
comprized a number of cotemporary lives, moft of 
which were in public chars^rs, the bufinefi of 
their period was to he divided aoxuigft them* The 
general hiftory of the time was to be thrown into fe«> 
parate portions I and thofe portions were to be al« 
lotted to fuch charaftcrs as hsd the principal intereft 
in the feveral events* 

This was, in ibme meafure, done by Plutarch^ 
but it was not done with great art or accurscy. At 
the £uiie time, as we have already obferved, it is 
not to be wondered, if there were ibme repeddons, 
when the part which the feveral chara^rs bore in 
the principal events^ was neceffiury to be pointed 
out. 

Yet thefe fcraps of hiftory, thus divided and dift 
perfed, when feen in a coUeftive form, make no very 
imperfe6k narradve of the times within their view^ 
The biographer's attention to the minuter circum- 
fiantes of charafler, his difquifitions of principles 
and manners, and his political and philofophical diC- 
cuflions, lead us, in an eafy and intelligent manner, 
to the events he defcribes. 

It is not to be denied, that his narratives are ibme- 
times difofderly, and too (rften encumbered with im- 
pertinent digreflions. By purfuine with too much in* 
dulgence the train of ideas, he has mquently deftroyed 
the order of fads, brought to^th^r events that lay at 

% diftanc^ 
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^tftatice from Mth other, catted fe riy a r d thofe circum* 
-ftsAoeB to wbioh he Ihould bsve ftiade a TCmlar pro- 
gpef^ asid made no other «p(4o&7 ioc iSiete idle ex- 
curfioiK, hmhy tdSkitg us that he is out of iSie order 



Notes, iti tlie time of Flutardi, mete not in ule* 
titiA he known the GOn^enienoe ctf* margind ^writinj^ 
he would certainly haVe thrown the gveatdft part of 
hh digMsfliOns 'into that form. They are, undoubt* 
*45dly, tedious and difguflful ; and idl we can do to 
reconcile'ouHcllves to them, is to remember that, in 
the fifft place, marginal writing w«s a libing un- 
known ; und 'that the benevolent ddtr&df conveying 
inftruftibn, was 'the gteat^ft motive with the'biogra- 
f5her for introducing them. This appears, atkafl:, 
•from the nature of them ; for they are chiefly dif- 
quifitions in natural hiftory and philofophy. 

•In paintingthe manners df men, 'Plutarch is truly 
lexcellertt. Nothing can be more' ckfrn than his moral 
diftindions; nothing finer (than hia delineations of 
the^mind. 

The fpirit df phikifophiod dbfervatioh and enqui- 
ty, which, when pwperly dincScd, ,is the great 
ornament «nd excelknce of hiftoriod compofition, 
Plutarch poffefiedin an eminent degree* Mis bio« 
graphic^ writings tea<*h philofophy «t once by pre- 
cept and by^xatnple. His Monds ^ndhis Ghai^a^bers 
mutually explain and give force to each other. 

'His fentiments of the duty of a biographer were 
pecutiaHy juft and delicate. This will appear from 
liis ftrifitures on thofe hiftorians who wrote of Phi- 
liftus. *Mt is plain, fays he, that Timsus takes 

every occafion, from Philiftus's known adherence 

to arbitrary power, to load him with the heavieft 
•• reproaches. Th(rfe whom he injured are in fome 
•* degree excufable, if, in their rcfcntment, they 
** treated him with indignities after death. But 
** wherefore (hould his biographers, whom he never 
^* injured, and who have had the benefit of his 

*• works*. 
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•* works ;— wherefore (hould they exhibit him witti 
** all the exaggerations of fcurriiity, in thofe fcenes 
^^ of diftreis to which Fortune fotnetimes reduces 
^^ the bed of men f On the other hand, Ephoriis 
^^ is no lels extravagant in his encomiums on Phi- 
*^ iiftus. He knows well hew to throw into (hades 
*^ the foibles of the human character, and to give sin 

air of plaulibility to the molt indefenfible con- 

du£i: : but with all his elegance, with all his art, 
^^ he cannot refcue Philiftus from the imputation 
*^ of being the mpft ftrenuous fupporter of arbitrary 
^^ power^ of being the fondeit follower and admirer 
^^ of the luxury^ the magnificence, the alliance of 
** tyrants. Ujx^n the whole, he who neither de- 
^^ fends the principles of Philiftus, nor infults over 
^^ his misfortunes, will beft difcharge the duty of 
" the hiftorian." 

There is fuch a thing as conftitutional religion. 
There is a certain temper and frame of mind natu- 
rally produ6tive of devotion. There are men who 
are born with the original principles of piety ; and in 
this cla($ we need not hefitate to place Plutarch. 

If this diipofition has fometimes made him too in- 
dulgent to fuperftition, and too attentive to the le(s 
rational cicumftances of the Heathen theology, it is 
not to be wondered. But, upon the whole, he had 
confiftent and honourable notions of the Supreme 
Being. 

Tnat he believed the Unity of the Divine Nature, 
we have already feen in his obfervations on the word 
ft, engraved on Apollo*s Temple. The fame opi- 
nion too is found in bis Treatife on the CefTation of 
Miracles ; where, in the character of a Platonift, he 
argues againft the Stoics, who denied the plurality 
of worlds. *^ If there are many worlds, faid the 
^* Stoics, why then is there only one Fate, and one 
** Providence, to guide them? for the Platonifts 
" allow' that there is but one. — ^Why ihould not 
*^ ' many Jupiters, or Gods, be ncccffary for the go- 

*• vcrnment 
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•• vcrnment of many worlds ?'• To this Plutarch 
anfwers, ** Where is the ncceflity of fuppofing many 
^^ Jupiters for this plurality of worlds r Is not one 
Excellent Being, endued with reafon and intelli- 
gence, fuch as He is whom we acknowledge to be 
^' the Father and Lord of all things, fufficient to di« 
** reft and rule thefe worlds ? If there were more 
^^ fupreme agents, their decrees would be vain, and 
** contradiftory to each other." 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the individu- 
ality of the Supreme Being, he believed, neverthe- 
lefs, in the exiftence of intermediate beings^ of an 
inferior order, between the divine and the human 
nature. Thefe beings he calls Genii, or Dsemons. 
It is impoffible, he thinks, from the general order 
and principles of creation, that there fhould be no 
mean betwixt the two extremes of a mortal and an 
immortal being ; that there cannot be in nature (6 
great a vacuum, without fome intermediate fpecies of 
life, which might in Ibme meafure partake of both. 
And as we find the connedtion between foul and body 
to be made by means of the animal fpirits, fb thefe 
Daemons are intelligences between Divinity and hu- 
manity. Their nature, however, is believed to be pro- 
grelTive. At firft they are fuppofed to have been vir- 
tuous men, whofe Ibub being refined from the grofs 
Earts of their former exiftence, are admitted into the 
igher order of Genii, and are from thence either raifed 
to a more exalted mode of ethereal being, or degraded 
to mortal forms, according to their merit or their de- 
generacy. One order of thefe Genii, he fuppofes, 
prefided over oracles; others adminiftered, under 
che Supreme Being, the afiairs and the fortunes of 
men, fupporting the virtuous, puniihing the had, 
and ibmetimes even communicating with the beft 
and pureft natures. Thus the Genius of Socrates 
ftill warned him of approaching danger, and taught 
him to avoid it. 

It 
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' It is this order of bcdog^ which the late IAk 
Thomiba^ irji^o in onthufiafm was a Platonift, and 
in benevolence a Pythagorean, has fo beautifully 
defcribed, in his Sewns : ana as if the good bard 
hand beliercd the doftrine, hie pathetically invokes a 
fa^Hmme ^irtt which iiad iately forfaken its formed 
xnanikm: 

Atid art thou, Stanley, of that facred band ? 
Ala^ ! for us too foon ! ■ i ^ 

Such were Plutarch's rd^ious principles; and 
a^ aprpof that he thought them of .confequence, he 
«(neced, after his retirenient, into a facred chara£ber« 
and was confecrated prieftof Apollo. 

Thi$wa3 nothisible a{^mtment» when he return- 
ed to Chatronea. He united the>iacerdo(al with the 
magiftratial chanafkr, and devoted himfelf at once 
to the fervice of the Gods, and to the duties of fo- 
ciety . He did not think that philofophy, or the pur- 
fuit of Jetters, oug^t to exempt any man from per- 
Ibnal fecvice in the community to which he belonged ; 
and though his literary labours were of the greateft 
importance to the world, he fought no excufe in 
thofe from difcharging offices of public truil in his 
little city of Chacronea. 

It appears that he pafied through ieveral of thefe 
offices, and that be was, at lad:, appointed Archon, 
or chief magiftrate of the city. Wtiether he retained 
his fuperintendency of Illyria after the death of Tra- 
jan, we do not certainly know ; but, in this hum« 
bier fphere, it will be worth our while to enquire in 
what manner a philofopher would adminifter juftice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he 
looked upon them in the lame light as the great 
Epaminondas had done, who, when he was appointed 
to a commiffion beneath his rank, obferved, that 

no office could give dignity to him that held it ; 

but that he who held it might give dignity to any 

office/' It is not unentertaining to hear our phi- 
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tofopher apologize for his employment^ when he 
diicharges the office of commiflloner of iewers and 
public buildings. *^ I make no doubt, fays he, 
** that the citizens of Chaeronea often fmile, when 
** they fee me employed in fuch offices as tbeie* 
** On luch dccafions, I generally call to mind what 
*• is laid of Antifthenes. When he was bringing 
** home, in his own hands, a dirty fifli from the 
*' market^ and fome, who obfer^ed it^ exprefled 
** their furprize. It is for myfelf, faid Antifthenes, 
** that I carry this fifh. On the contrary, for my 
** own part, when I ani rallied for meafuring tiles, 
^* or for calculating a quantity of ftones or mortar, 
•* I anfwer, that it is not for myfelf I do thefe 
•* things, but for my country^ For, in all things 
** of this nature, the public utility takes off the. 
*^ dilgrace ; and the meaner the office you fuftain 
^ may be, the greater is the compliment that yoa 
•* pay to the public.*' 

Plutarch, ih the capacity of a' public magiftratet 
Was indefatigable in recommending unanimity to 
the citizens. To carry this ppint more efFeftually, 
he layis it down as a (idt: principle^ that a magiftrate 
Ihould be affable and eafy of accefs *, that his houfe 
(hould always be open as a place of refuge for 
thofe who Ibught for juftice •, and that he fhould 
not iatisfy himfelf merely with allotting certain hours 
of the day to fit for the difpatch of bufinefs, 
but that he (hould employ a part of his time in 
private negociadons, in making up domeftic quar- 
rels, and reconciling divided friends. This em- 
ployment he regarded as one of the principal parts 
of his office ; and, indeed, he might properly con- 
fidcr it in a political light -, for it too freouently 
happens, that the moft dangerous public tadions' 
arc at firft kindled by private mifunderftandings. 
Thus, in one part of his works, he falls into the 
fame ientiment : " As public conflagrations, fays 

Vol. I. , d ' " he. 
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^ he, do not always begin in public edifices, btft 
arc Caufed more frecjuently by fome lamp neglcft-* 
ed in a private houle ; fo m the adminillration of 
ftates, it does not always happen that the flame 
of {edition ariies from political diHerences, but 
from private diffenfions, which running through 
a long chain of connexions, at length affect 
the whole body of the people. For this realbny 
it is one of the principal duties of a minifler of 
(late, or magiftrate, to heal thefe private animo-^ 
fitics, and to prevent them from growing into 
public divifions/* After thefe obfervations, he 
mentions feveral ilates and cities which had owed 
their ruin to the* fame little caufes ; and then adds, 
that we ought not by any means to be inatten- 
tive to the mifunderftandings of private men, but 
apply to them the moft timely remedies; for, by 
proper care, as Cato obferves, what is great be- 
comes little, and what is little is reduced to no- 
thing. Of the truth of thefe obfervations, the 
annals of our own country, we wifli we had no 
reafon to fay our own times, have prefented us 
with many melancholy inftances. 

As Plutarch obferved that it was a faftiionable 
fault amongft men of fortune to refufe a proper 
refpcft to magiftrates of inferior rank, he en-] 
deavoured to remove this impolitic evil as well by . 
precept as by example. " To learn obedience and 
** deference to the magiflrate, fays he, is one of 
** the firft and bed principles of difcipline ; nor 
*• ought thefe by any means to beMifpenfed with, 
though that magiftrate (hould be inferior to us 
in figure or in fortune. For how abfurd is it, 
** if, in theatrical exhibitions, the meaneft aftor, 
that wears a momentary diadem, (hall receive his 
due refped- from fuperior players-, and yet, in 
*• civil life, men of greater power or wealtn (hall 
•* with-hold the deference that is due to the magi- 
** ftrate! In this cafe, however, they fhould rc- 

** member. 
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*^ nicmber, that while they confult their own im- 
portance, the^ detract from the honour of the 
ftatc; Private dignity ought always to give 
place to -public authority; as, in Sparta, it was 
^^ ufual for the kings to rife in compliment to the 
^« Ephori.;* * 

With regard to Plutarch's piolitical principles, it 
is dear that he waS, even whilft at Rome, a re- 
publican at heart, and a ' friend to liberty. But 
this does him no peculiar honour. Such principles 
are thfc birth-right of maiikind ; arid they ai-e never 

Earted with, but through fear or favour. At Rome, 
e a£ted like a philofopher of the world, ^ando 
not Jiamo in KorAa^ not facitmo come Eglinb fanno in 
Roma. He found a coriftitucion which he had not 
power to alter ; yet, though he could not make 
mankind free, he made them comparatively happy, 
by teaching clemency to their temporary ruler. 

At thaeronea we find him mot-e openly avowing 
the principles of liberty. During his refidence at 
Rome, he had rciharked an efferitial errftr in the 
police* In all complaints and prbcefles, however 
trifling, the people had retourfe to the firft officers 
tof ftate. By this means they fuppofed that theif 
interelt would be promoted ; but it had a certain 
tendency to enflave them ftill more, and to render 
them the tools and dependents of court power. Of 
thefc meafures the archoh of Chaerohea thus ex- 
prefles his difapprobation : " At the fame time, 
** fays he, that we endeavour to render a city obe- 
•• dient to its rtiagi^rates, we muft beware of re- 
** ducing it to a fervile or too humiliating con- 
** dition. Thofe who carry every trifle to the 
•* cognizance of the fupreme magiftrafe, are con- 
•* tributing all they can to. the fervitude of their 
** country.** And it is undoubtedly true, that 
the habitual and univerfal exertion of authority 
has a natural tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

da " Wc 
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We have now confidered Plutarch in the light of 
a philolbpher, a biographer, and a magiftrate ; wc 
have entered into his moral, religious, and political 
charafter as well as" the informations we could ob- 
tain would enable us. It only remains that wc view 
him in the domeftic fphere of life— -that little, but 
trying fphere, where we aft wholly from ourfelves, 
and aflume no charaftcrbut that which Nature and 
Education have given us. 

Dacier, on tailing into this . part of Plutarch's 
hlftory, has made a whimGcal obfervation. *' There 
** are two cardinal points, fays he, in a man's life, 
*' which determine his happinefs or his mifery. 
" Thefe are his birth and liis marriage. It is in vain 
•* for a man to be born fortunate, if he be unfortu- 
•' nate in his marriage." How Dacier could recon- 
cile the aftrologers to this new doftrine, it is not 
cafy to fay : for, upon this principle, a man muft 
at lead have two good ftars, one for his birth-day, 
the other for his wedding-day ; as it feems that the 
influence of the natal ftar could not extend beyond 
the bridal morn, but that a man then falls under a 
diflferent dominion* 

At what time Plutarch entered into this ftate, 
we are not quite certain ; but as it is not probable 
that a man of his wifdom would marry at an ad- 
vanced time of life, and as his wife was a native of 
Chasronea, we may conclude that he married be- 
fore he went to Rome. However that might be, it 
appears that he was fortunate in his choice ; for his 
wife was not only well-born and well-bred, but a 
woman of di{tingui(hed fenfc and virtue. Her name 
was Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at leaft five children 
by her, four tons, and a daughter, whom, out of his 
regard for her nvother, he called Timoxena. He 
has given us a proof that he had all the tendernefs of 
an afFeftionate father for thefe children, by recording 
a little inftanceof his daughter's natural benevolence. 

*' When 
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«* When Ihc was very young, fays he, (he would fre- 
** quently begof hernurfe to give the breaft not only 
** to the other children, but to her babies and dolls, 

which (he confidered as her dependants, and under 

her protection.** Who does not fee, in this fimplc 
circumftance, at once the fondnefs of the parent, 
and the benevolent dilpofition^of the man ? 

But the philofopher foon loft his little bloflbm of 
humanity. His Timoxena died in her infancy ; and 
if we may judge from the confolatory letter he wrote 
to |ier mother on the occafion, he bore the lofs as 
became a philofopher. '* Confider, faid he, that 
** death has deprived your Timoxena only of fmall 
** enjoyments. The things Ihe knew were but of 
•* little confequence, and (he could be delighted 
" only with trifles.*' In this letter we find a por- 
trait of his wife, which does her the greateft honour. 
From the teftimony given by her hufband, it ap» 
pears that (he was far above the general weaknefs 
and affeftation of her fcx. She had no paflion for 
the expenfivenefs of drefs, or the parade of public 
appearances. She thought every kind of extrava- 
gance blameable ; ^and her ambition went not beyond 
the decencies and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his fons, 
his eldeft fon, and a younger named Charon *, and it 
appears from the abovemcntioned letter, that the 
condu£t of Timoxena, on thefe events, was worthy 
the wife of a philofopher. She did not. disfigure 
hcrfclf by change of apparel, or giye way to the ex- 
travagance of grief, as women in general do on fuch 
occafions, butfupported the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence with a folemn and rational fubmiflion, even 
when they fcemed to be moft feverc. She had 
taken unwearied pains, and undergone the greateft 
fufierings, to nurlc her fon Charon at her own breaft, 
at a time when an abcefs formed near the pait had 
obliged her to undergo an incifion. Yet, when the 
child, reared with fo much tender pain and difficulty, 

d 3 di(;d^ 
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died, thole who went to vific her on the melancholy 
occafion, found her houfe in no niore diibrder than a 
nothing diftrefsful had happened. She received her 
friends as Admetus entertained Hercules, who, the 
fame day that he buried Alcefte, betrayed not the 
leaft confufion before his heroic gueft. 

With a woman of fo much dignity of mind and 
excellence of difpofition, a man of Plutarch's vnfdon^ 
^d humanity mud have been infinitely happy : and^ 
indeed, it appears from thofe precepts of conjugal 
liappinefs and affedion which he has left us, that h^ 
has drawn his obfervations from experience, and that 
the rules he recommended hs^d been previoufly ex- 
emplified in his own family. 

It is laid that Plutarch had fome mifunderftanding 
with his wife's relations ; upon which, Timoxena,' 
fearing that it might zfft6t their union, had duty 
and religion enough to go as far as Mount Helicoi^ 
and facrifice to Love, who had a celebrated templ^ 
there. 

. He left two fpns, Plutarch and Lampria^. Thf 
latter appears to have been a philofopher* and it i^ 
to him we are indebted for a catalogue of his father*^ 
writing3; which, however, one cannot look upon* 
as. Mr. Pryden fays, without the fame emotions that 
^ merchant muft feel in perufing a bill of freight after 
he has loft his veffel. The writings po longer extant 

are thefc : 

■" • • • 

f Hercules^ 
Hefiod, 
Pindar, 

Crates and Daiphantu^, with a Par? 
rallel. 
The Lives of ^ Leonidas, 

Ariftomenes, 

Scipio Africanus Junior^ and Me? 

tellus, 
Auguftus, 
Tiberius, 

The 
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rClaudius, 
J Nero, 

The Lives of < Caligula, 
1 ne i^ives or ^ yiteliius, 

I Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio^ 
'^ with a Parallel. 
Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 
Four Books of Commentaries on Hefiod. 
Five Books to Empedocles, on the Quinteflcnce. 
Five Books of Eflays. 
Three Books of Fables. 
Three Books of Rhetoric. 
Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul. 
Two Books of Exirafts from the Philofophers, 
Three Books on Senfe. 
Three Books on the great Aftions of Citiesv 
Two Books of Politics. 
An Effay on Opportunity, to Theophraftus. 
Four Boo!>s on the obfolete Parts of Hiftory. 
Two Books of Proverbs. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Ariftotle, ^ 

Three Books on Juftice, to Chryfippus, 
An Eilay on Poetry. 
A Diflertation on the Difference between the Pyr- 

rhonians and the Academicians. 
A Treatife to prove that there was but one Academy 

of Plato. 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long ftory from Taurus, 
about Plutarch's method of correfting a flave, in 
which there is nothing more than this, that he pu- 
nifhed him like a philofopher, and gave him bis dis- 
cipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore 
a confiderable reputation in the world bf letters, and 
taught the Greek language and learning to Marcus 
Antoninus. The charader which that philofopher 
has given him, in his Firft Book of Refledlions,, 
ipay, with great propriety, be applied to his uncle. 

d 4 " Sextus 
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^^ Sextus, by his example, taught me mildnefe and 
*' humanity ; to govern my houfe like a good fathep 
*^ of a family; to fall into an eafy and unaffefted 
•* gravity or manners ; to live agreeably to nature 5 
** to fina out the art of difcovering and preventing 
•* the wants of my friends ; to connive at the noify 
^^ follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; and to 
*^ comply with the underftandings and the humours 
•^ of men.'* 

One of the rewards of philofbphy is long life ; 
and it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of the 
time, or the circumftances pf J>is d^ath^ w^ have nq 
i»tisfi(£lary account^ 
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)flC6''Wfe5BC S geographers thruft into the extremi* 
^jMT "Sj^ ties of their maps thofe countries that 
i A 2jf are unknown to them, remarking at 
Jul jf^ the fame time, that all beyond is hills 
)B(Cs^5}^3BC Qf fand and haunts of wild beafts, fro- 
zen ieas, marfhes, and mountains that are inacceffi- 
ble to human courage or induftry •, fo, in comparing 
the lives of illuftrious men^ when I have paft through 
thofe periods of time which may be delcribed with 
probability, and where hiftory may find firm footing 
m fafts, I may fay, my * Senecio, of the remoter 

* Soffias Senecio* a man of fbme of his Epiftles ; not the 

ConfaUr dignity, who floarifh- Senecio pat to death by Do- 

cd under Nerva and Trajan, mitian. 
Utd ;q whom f liny addrefled 

agCSt 
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ages, that all beyond is full of * prodigy and fiftion, 
the region of poets and fabulifts, wrapt in clouds, 
and unworthy of belief. Yet fincc I had given an 
account of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might 
without impropriety afcend tQ Rjomulus, as I had 
approached his times. But conlidcring 

Who, for the palm, in conteft high (hall join ? 
Or who in equal ranks (hall ftand i 

(as JEfchylus exprefles it) it appeared to me, that he 
who peopled the beautiful andffimed ^ty of Athens, 
might be belt contrafted and compared with the 
f;^ther of the magnificent and invincible Rome. 
Permit us then to take from Fable her extravagance, 
and make her yield to, and accept the form of, 
Hiftory : but where Ihe obftinately deipifes probabi- 
lity, and refufes to mix with what is credible, we 
imit iniplore the candour of our readers, and their 
kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

Theseus, t;hen, appeared to anfwer to Romulus 
in many particulars. Both were of uncertain pa- 
rentage, bom out of wedlock; and both had the 
repute of being fprung from the Gods. Both ftood 
in th« firft rank olF warriors ; for both had great 
powers of rt)ind, with great ftrcrigth of body. One 
was the founder of Rorhe, and one peopled Atheng, 
the moft illuftrious cities in the world. Both carried 
off women by violence, f Both were involved in 
domeftic miferies, and expofed to family refentment : 
and both, towards the end of their lives, are faid 
to have offended their refpeftive citizens, if we may 
believe what feems to be delivered with thp leaft 
mixture of poetical fiftion, 

* The wild fictions of the ordinary or prasternatural in 

fabulous ages may partly be antiquity, which has generally 

accounted for from the genius prevailed, both in nations and 

of tht writers, who (as PIu- families. 

tarch obArvei') were chiefly f ^^m^ h htrvy^utt vt^ r^ 

poeU ; and partly from an af- oucuei kJ nfoaif tyyivn ^mfvytu 



feftauun of i'omething extra- 
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Ibeage of Thefcus, by his father's fide, 
Itretches to * Erefthcus. and the firft inhabitants of 
his country ; by his mother's fide to f Pelops, who 
was the moil powerful of all the Peloponnefian kings, 
not only on account of his great opulence, but the 
number of his children ; for he married his daugh* 
ters to perfbns of the firft dignity, and found means 
to place his fons at the head of the chief ftates. 
One of (hem named Pittheus, grandfather to The* 
feus, founded the fmall city of Trqezene, and wa$ 
eftcempd the moil learned, and the wiieft man of 
his age. The cflfcnce of the wifdom of thofe day? 
<x>nfi(ted in fuch moral lentences as ^ Hefiod is cele- 
brated for in his Book of Works, One of thefe is 

ffcribed to Pittheus ; 

I 

Blaft not the hope which friendfliip has conceived^ 
But fill its meafure high. 

This is confirmed by Ariftotle : and Euripides, in 
faying that Hippolytus was taught by *' the fagc 



^ THeieos wm the fixtb in 
defcent from £redheas» or 
Eri^onius, iaid to be the Ton 
of Vulcan and Minerva, or 
Cranae, grand - daughter of 
Cranans, the fecond king of 
Athens : fo that Plutarch very 
juftly fays, that Thefeus was 
defcended frpm the Autodho- 
lies, or £rft inhabitants of At- 
tica, who were fo called be- 
caufe they pretended to be 
Dorn in that very country, it 
18 generally allowed, ]iowevet, 
fhat this kingdom was founded 
by Cecrops an Egyptian, who 
brought hither a colony of 
Saites, about the year of the 
World 2448, before Chrift 
f 5 ^6. The inhabitants of At- 
tica were indeed a more ancient 
people than thofe of many 



other diftrids of Greece, which 
being of a more fertile foil, o^ 
ten changed their mafters,white 
few were ambitious of fettling 
in a barren country. 

t Pelops was the fon of 
Tantalus, and of Phrygian ex- 
traction. He carried with him 
immenfe riches into Pelopon- 
nefus, which he had dug out 
of I he mines of mount Sypi- 
lus. By means of this wealth, 
he got the government of the 
molt con fioer able towns for 
his fons, and married his 
daughters to princes.- 

X Hcfiod flonrifhed about 
coo years after Pittheus. So- 
lomon wrote his Moral Sen* 
tencei two or three hundred 
years after Pittheus. 

*' and 
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^* and venerable Pittheus," gives him a very ho- 
nourable teftimony. 

iEgeus, wanting to have children, is faid to have 
received, from the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated 
anfwer, which commanded him not to approach any 
woman before he returned to At'he.ns.. But as the 
Oracle feemed not to give him clear inftn)£iion, he 
came to Troezene, and communicated it to Pittheus 
in the following terms : 

** The myftic veffel (hall untouched remain,'* 
Till in thy native realm — — . 

It is uncertain what Pittheus faw in this Oracle* 
However, either by perfuafion or deceit, he drew 
JEgeus into converlation with his daughter iBthra. 
^geus afterwards coming to know that (he whom 
he had lain with was Pitthcus's daughter, and fuf- 
pe£ting her to be with child, hid a mord and a pair 
of fandals under a large done, which had a cavity 
for the purpofe. Before his departure, he told the 
fecret to the princefs only, and left orders, that if 
ihe brought forth a fon, who, when he came to 
man's eftate, Ihould be able to remove the ftone, 
and take away the things left under it, (he (hould fend 
him with thofe tokens to him, with all imaginable 
privacy 5 for he was very much afr^d that fome plot 
would be formed againft him by the Pallantidse, who 
defpifed him for his wsint of children. Thefe were 
fifty brothers, the fons of * Pallas. 

-^thra was delivered of a fon ; and Ibme fay he 
was immediately named f Thefeus, becaufe of the 

laying 



* Pallas was brother to 
JEgeus ; and as ^getts was 
fuppofed to have no children, 
the Pallantidae confidered the 
kingdom of Athens as their 
undoubted inheritance. It was 
natural, therefore, for^Egeus 
to conclude, that if th<^/ came 



to know he had a fon, they 
would attempt to aflafiinaio 
either him or his fon. 

f The Greeks, as well as 
the Hebrews, gave names both 
to perfons and things from 
fome event or circumftance at- 
tending that which they were 

ta 
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laying up of the tokens ; others, that he received his 
name afterwards at Athens, when £geus acknow- 
ledged him for his* fon. He was brought up by 
Fittheus, and had a tutor named Connidas, to 
whom the Athenians, even in our times, facrifice a 
tam, on^ the day preceding the Thefean Feafts^ 
giving this honour to his memory upon a much 
jufter account than that which they pay to Silanion 
and Parrhafius, who only made ilatues and pidurea 
- of Thefcus. 

As it was then the cuftom for fuch as had arrived 
at man's eftate, to go to Delphi and offer the &r&.* 
fi-uits of their hair to Apollo, Thefeus went' thither, 
and the place where this ceremony is performed, 
from him, is faid to be yet called Thelea. He 
fhaved, however, only the fore part of his head, as 
Homer tells us the * Abantes did ; and this kind of 
tonfure, on his account, was called Thefeis* The 
Abantes firft cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor yet 
of the Myfians, but becaufe they were a warlike 
people, who loved clofe fighting, and were more 
expert in it than any other nation. Thus t Ar« 
chilochus : 

Thefe twang not bows, nor fling the hiiSng flone. 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler flcill Eubcea's fons difplay. 
And with the thundering fword decide the fray# 



flo name. The Greek word 
fhi/ij fignifies lading up^ and 
tbejihai uiotif to ackno*wlidgif or 
rather to aJcft a fan. ^geus 
did both; the ceremony of 
adoption being neceflary to 
enable Theieus, who was not a 
legitimate fon, to inherit the 
crown. 

• The Abantes were the in- 
habitants of Eubceay hot ori«- 
ginally of Abac, a tov^n in 
Thrace. 



"I* Archilochns was a Greek 
poety who lived about the time 
of Romttltts. Homer had given 
the fame account of the Aban- 
tes above three hundred years 
beforei For^ in the fecond 
book of the Iliad, he tells us» 
the Abantes pierced the breaft- 
plates of their enemies with 
extended fpears or pikes ; that 
is to fay, they fought hand to 
b*nd. _, 

That 
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Tliat they might not, tKcrefore, give advantage id 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it 
off. And we are informed that Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, having made the fame obfervation, ordered 
his Macedonian troops to cut off their beards,- thefe 
being a ready handle in battle; 

For fome time ^thra declared not the real father 
of Thefcus ; but the report propagated by Pittheusr 
was, that he was the ion of Neptune : for the. 
Trcczenians principally worfliip that God ; he is xh€ 
patron of their city ;, to him they offer their firft-f 
fruits ; and their money beafs the impreflioA of a 
trident. Thefeus, in his youth, difcovering not only 
great llrength of body, but firmncfs and folidity of 
mind, together with a large {hare of underllanding 
and prudence, ^thra led him to the ftone, and 
having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father's tokens, and fail tor 
Athens. He eafily removed the ftone, but refufecf 
to go by fea, though he might have done it with 
great fafety, and though he w^s preft to it by the 
entreaties of his grandfather and his mother ; while 
it was hazardous, at that time, to go by land to 
Athens, becaufe no part was free from the danger 
of ruffians and robbers. Thofe times, indeed, pro^ 
duced men of ftrong and indefatigable powers of 
body, of extraordinary fwiftnefs and agility ; but 
they applied thofe powers to nothing juft or ufefuL 
On the contrary, their genius, their difpofition, their 
pleafures tended only to infolence, to violence, and 
to rapine. As for modefty, juftice, equity, and hu-» 
manity, they looked upon them as qualities in 
which thofe who had it in their power to add to their 
pofleffions, had no manner of concern ; virtues praifcd 
only byfuch as were afraid of being injured, and who 
abftained from injuring others out of the fame prin- 
ciple of fear. Some of thefe ruffians were cut off 
by Hercules in his peregrinations, while others 
cfcaped to their lurking-holes, and were fparcd by 

the 
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the hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when 
Hercules had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired 
to Lydia, where, for a long time, he was a flave to 
Omphale, * a punifhmervt which he impofed upon 
bimfelf for the murder. The Lydians then enjoyed 
great quiet and fecurity ; but in Greece the fame 
kind of enormities broke out anew, there being no 
one to reftrain or quell them. It was therefore ex- 
tremely dangerous to travel by land from Pelopon- 
nefus to Athens ; and Pittheus, acquainting Thefeus 
with the number of thefe ruffians, and with their 
cruel treatment of ftrangers, adviied him to go by 
fea. But he had long fecretly been fired with the 
glory of Hercules, whom he held in the higheft 
eileem, liftening with great attention to fuch as re- 
lated his atchievements, particularly to thofe that had 
feen him, converfed with him, and had been wit- 
nefles to his prowefs. He was affe£ted in the fame 
manner as Themiftocles afterwards was, when he 
declared that the trophies of Miltiades would not 
fuffer him to fleep. The virtues of Hercules were 
his dream by night, and by day emulation led him 
out, and fpurred him on to perform fome exploits 
like his. Befides, they were nearly- related, being 
born of coufin-germans ; for ^thra was the daugh- 
ter of Pittheus and Alcmena of Lyfidice, and 
Pittheus and Lyfidice were brother and fifter by. 
Pelops and Hippodamia. He coriQdered it, there- 
fore, as an infupportable difhonour, that Hercules 
(hould traverfe both fea and land to dear them of 
thefe villains, while he himfelf declined fuch adven- 
tures as occurred to him ; difgracing his reputed 
father, if he took his voyage, or rather flight, by 
fea ; and carrying to his real father a pair of fandals 
and a fword unftained with blood, inftead of the 

* Thofe who had been themfelves a certain penance, 

{'oilty of murder became vo- which they continued till ihcy 
untarj exiles, and impofed on thought their crime expiated. 

ornament 
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ornament of great and good anions, to afTert afid 
ftdd luftre to his noble birth. With fuch thoughts 
and refolutions as thefe he fet forward, determined 
to injure no one, but to take Vengeance of fuch as 
fliould offer him any violence. 

He was firft attacked by Pcriphetes, in Epidauria^ 
whofe weapon was a club, and who, otl that accountt 
was called Corynetes, or the Club-bearer. He engaged 
with him, and flew him. Delighted with the club^ 
he took it for his weapon, and ufed it as Hercules 
did the lion's fkin. The (kin was a proof of the vaft 
fizc of the wild beaft which that hero had flain ; and 
Thefeus carried about with him this club, whofc 
ftroke he had been able to parry, but which, in his 
hand, was irrefiftible. In tne Ifthmus he Qevt 
Sinnis the * Pine-bender, in the fame manner as he 
had deftroyed many others : and this he did, not aa 
having learnt or praaifed the bending of thofe trees, 
but to fliew that natural ftrength is above all art^ 
Sinnis had a daughter remarkable for <her beauty 
and feature, named Ferigune, who had concealed 
herfeif when her father was killed. Thefeus made 
diligent fearch for her, and found, at lad, that flie 
had retired into a place overgrown with ftirubs, and 
tuflies, and Wild afparagus. In her childifh fimpli- 
city (he addreflfed her prayers and vows to thefe 
plants and bufhes, as i£ they could have a fenfe of 
her misfortune, promifing, if they would fave and . 
hide her^ that flie would never burn or deftroy them. 
But when Thefeus pledged his honour for treating her 
politely, ihe came to him, and in due time brought him 
a fon named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Thefeus *s 
permiflion, (he married Deioneus, the fon of Eury- 
tus the Oechalian. Melanippus had a (on named 

* Sinois was fo calUd from tween the oppofite branche8» 
bis bending the heads of two whicb» by tl\^ir fudden return^ 
pines, and tying paiFengerf be* tore them to pieces. 

Ioxus> 
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loxus, who joined with Ornytus in planting a co- 
lony in Caria : whence the loxides ; with whom it 
is an inviolable rule, not to burn either ruOies or 
wild afparagus* but to honour and worlhip them. 

About this time Crommyon was infefted by a 
wild fow named Phasa, a fierce and formidable crea* 
ture. This lavage he attacked and killed *, going 
out of his way to engage her, and thereby fhewing 
an aA of voluntary valour : for he believed it equal- 
ly became a brave man to ftand upon his defence 
againfl: abandoned ruffians, and to feek out, and 
begin the combat with ftrong and favage animals. 
But Ibme fay, that Fhaca was an abandoned female 
robber, who dwelt in Crommyon ; that fhe had the 
name of Sow from her life and manners ; and was 
afterwards flain by Thcfeus. 

In the borders of Megara he deftroyed Sciron, a 
robber, by cafting him headlong from a precipice, 
as the ftory generally goes : and it is added, that, in 
wanton villainy, this Sciron ufed to make (Irangers 
waih his feet, and to take thofe opportunities to 
pufli them into the fea. But the writers of Megara, 
m contradi£tion to this report, and, as Simonides 
cxpreiTes it, fighting with all antiquity, aflert, that 
Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on 
the contrary, a deftroyer of robbers, and a man 
whofe heart and houfe were ever open to the good 
and the honeft. For -ffiacus, fay they, was looked 
upon as the jufteft man in Greece, Cychreus of Sa- 
lamis had divine honours paid . him at Athens, 
and the virtue of Peleus and Telamon too was uni- 
verfally known. Now Sciron was fon-in-law to Cy- 
chreus, father-in-law to ^acus, and grandfather to 
f^eleus and Telamon, who were both of them fons 

* In this inflance our hero gagement. The wild (ow was 

deviated from the principle he certainly no lefs refpedabie an 

fetout npoHy which was never animal than the pine-bcnder« 
ID be the aggreflbr in any en* 

Vol. I. B 
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of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Charicia : 
therefiwe it was not probable that the beft of men 
Ihould make fuch alliances with one of fo vile a 
character, giving and receiving the greaceft and 
deareft pledges. Befides, they tell us, that The* 
feus did not Say Sciron in his firft journey to Athens, 
but afterwards, when he took Eleufis from the Me- 
garenfians, having expelled Diodes, its chirf magi-> 
urate, by a ftratagem. In fuch contradictions are 
thefe things involved. 

At Eleufis he engaged in wreftling with Cercyoa 
the Arcadian, and killed him on the ipot. Proceed-* 
ing to • Hermione, he put a period to the cruelties 
of Damaftes, furnamed Procruiles, making his body 
fit the fize of his own beds, as he had ferved 
ftrangers. Thefe things he did in imitation o£ Her- 
cules, who always returned upon the aggrefTors 
the fame fort of treatment which they intended for 
him ; for that hero facrificed Bufiris, killed Antseus 
in wreftling, Cygnus in iingle combat, and broke 
the fkull of Termerus ; whence this is called the 
Termerian mifchicf i for Termerus, it feems, de- 
ftroyed the paflcngcrs he met by dafhing his head 
againft theirs. Thus Thefeus purfued his travels 
to punifh abandoned wretches, who fuffered the 
fame kind of death from him that they inflidted on 
others, and were requited with vengeance fuitable 
to their crimes. 

In his progrefs he came to the Cephifus, where he 
was firft falutcd by fome of the + Phy talidse. Upon 



• Thii fccmi to be a mif- 
take ; for we know of no phce 
called Harxnione, or Hermione, 
between Eleufis and Athens, 
Paufanias calls it Erione ; and 
the authors of the Univerfai 
{]iftory» after Philochorut, call 
it Termione. 

+ Thefe were the defcend- 
ants of Phyta}u9» with whom 
Ccifs eotralUd the fuperln« 



tendence of her holy myfteriet* 
in recom pence for the hofpi->. 
tality with whidi fhe had been 
treated at his houfe. Thefeoa 
thought himfelf unfit to be ad* 
mitted to tfaofe myfteries with* 
out expiation, becaufe he had 
dipped his hands in blood, 
though it was only that of 
thieves aad robbers* 
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his deiire to have the cuftomaiy purifications, they 
gave him them in due form, and having offered pro. 
piciatory facrifices, invited him to their houfes. This 
was thefirft hofpi table treatment he met with on thi^ 
road. He is faid to have arrived at Athens on the 
eighth day of the nK>nth Cronius, which now they 
call Hecatomboeon [July]. There he found the 
ftate full of troubles and diilradion, and the family 
of ^geus in great diforder: for Medea, who had 
fled from Corinth, promifed by her art to enable 
iEgeus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She firft difcovering Thefeus, whom as yet 
JEgeus did not know, perfuaded him, now in years, 
and fuU of jealoufies and fufpicions, on account of 
the faAion that prevailed in the city, to prepare an 
entertainment for him as a ftranger, and take him 
off by poifon. Thefeus, coming to the banquet, 
did not intend to declare himfelf firft, but, willing 
to give his father occafion to find him out, when the 
meat was ferved up, he drew his * fword, as if he 
defigned to carve with it, and took care it fiiould 
attract his notice. Mgeus quickly pefcerving it, 
dafhed down the cup of poifon, and after fome 
cueftions, embraced him as his Ton : then aflembling 
the people, he acknowledged him alfo before them, 
who received him with great fatisfaftion on account 
of his valour. The cup is faid to have fallen, and 
the poifon to have been ipilt, where the inclofure 
now is, in the place called Delphinium ; for there 
it was that ^geus dwelt ; and the Mercury which 
ftands on the eaft fide of the temple, is yet called the 
Mercury of ^geus*s gate^ 

* Some oeedlefs learning here muft oertably be mf* 

lias been adduced to ihew^ that taken : bot as (mx/'u^ figni- 

in the heroic times, they car- fies either a cutLafs or a fword » 

▼ed with a cutlafs or large how do we know that it was a 

knife, and not with a fword; fword, and not a cotlafs, which 

and that confeqaently Platarch ^geus hid onder the ftone ? 

B ? The 
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The PaUantida?, who hoped to recover the king* 
dom, if ^geus died childlefs, loft all patience when 
Thefeus was declared his fucceflbr. Exafperated at 
the thought that ^geus, who was not in the leaft 
allied to the Eredhidse, but only adopted by Pan- 
dion% (hould firft gain the crqwn, and afterwards 
Thefeus, who was an emigrant and a ftranger, they 
prepared for war; and dividing their forces, pnc 
party inarched openly, with their father, from Sphet- 
tus to the city ; and the other, coiicealino; tnem- 
felves in Gargettus, lay in ambufli, with a defign to 
s^ttack the enemy from two feveral quarters* They 
had with them an herald named Leos, of the tribe 
of Agnus. This man carried to Thefeus an account 
of all the defigns of the Pallantids ; and he imme-: 
diately fell upon thqfe that lay in ambufh, and de-. 
^royei them. Pallas and his company being in- 
formed of this, thought fit to difperte. Hence it is. 
faid to be, thi^t the tribe of Pallene never intermarry, 
with the Agnufians, nor fuffer any proclamation to 
t>egin with thefe words, Jkouefe Led [Hear, O ye 
people] •, for they hate the very name of Leos, on 
account of the treachery of that herald. 
; Thefeus, defirous to keep himfelf in aftion, an4 
4t the fame time courting the favour of the people, 
went ag^nft the Marathonian bull, which did no 
fmall mifchief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis, 
When he had taken him, he brought him alive in 
triumph through the city, and afterwards facrificed 
him to the Delphinian Apollo, Hecale alfo, and 
the ftory of her receiving "and entertaining Thefeus, 
does not appear deftitute of all foundation -, for the 
people in that neighbourhood aflemble to perform 
the Hecalefian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they ho- 
nour Hecale too, calling her by the diminutive, 
flecalene, becaufe when Ihe entertained Thefeus,^ 

* It h^d been adually re- the fon of Fan4ion, b^ut of 
^prted^ th^c JEgcus v\r^ not Scjrias. 

whilp 
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while he was but a youth, (he carefled him as pcr- 
ibns in years ufe to do children, and called him by 
fuch tender diminutive names. She vowed, more- 
over, when he went to battle, to pfFer facrifices to 
Jupiter, if he returned fafe 5 but as Ihe died before 
the end of the expedition, Thefeus performed thofc 
holy rites in teftimony of the grateful fenfe he had 
of her hofpitality. So * Philochorus relates the 
ftory. 

Not long after there came the third time, front 
Crete, the coUeftors of the tribute, exacted on the 
following occalion. f Androgeus being treache- 
roufly flain in Attica, a very ratal war was carried 
on againft that country by Minos, and Divine Ven- 
geance laid it wafte ; for it was vifited by famine and 
peftilence, and want of water increafed their mifery. 
The remedy that Apollo propofed was, that they 
fhould appeafe Minos, and be reconciled to him ; 
whereupon the wrath of Heaven would ceafe, and 
their calamities come to a period. In confec^uence 
of this, they fent ambafladors with their fubmifllon. ; 
and, as . mod: writers agree, engaged themfelves by 
treaty, to fend every ninth year a tribute of feven 
young men and as many virgins. When thefe were 
brought into Crete, the fabulous account informs 
us, that they were deftroyed by the J Minotaur in 
the Labyrinth, or that, loft in its mazes, and unable 



* Philochoras was an Atke- 
aian hiftorian/ who fiourifhed 
in the reign of Ptolomy Philo- 
pater* about two hundred years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 
He wrote many valuable pieces, 
of which nothing remains, but 
feme fragments preferved by 
other writers. 

* Some fay JEgetjts caufed 
hin to be murdered, becaufe 
he was in the interell of the 



Pallantidx; others, that he 
was killed by the Marathonian 
Biill. 

* Feigned by the poets to 
have been begot by a bull upon 
Pafiphae, Minos^s queen, who 
was infpired, it (ecms, with 
this horiid paffion by Neptune, 
in revenge for Minos^s refufing 
him a beautiful bull, which he 
expected as an oflferii^g. 
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to find the way eut^ they perifhed there. The 
Minotaur was, as Euripides tells us, 

A mingled form, prodigious to bdiold. 
Half buU, half man ! 

But Philochorus fays the Cretans deny this, and will 
not allow the Labyrinth to have been any thing but 
a prifon, which had no other inconvenience than this, 
that thofe who were confined there could not efcape : 
and Minos having inftituted games in honour of 
Androgeus, the prize for the viftors was thofe youths, 
who had been kept till that time in the labyrinth. 
He that firil won the prizes in thofe games, was a 
petfon of , great authority in the court of Minos, 
and general of his armies, named Taurus, who being 
unmerciful and favage in his nature, had treated the 
Athenian youths with great infolence and cruelty; 
And it is plain that Ariftotle himfelf, in his Account 
of the Botticean Government, does not fuppofe that 
the young men were put to death by Minos, but 
that they lived, fome of them to old age, in fervile 
employments in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, 
in purfuance of an ancient vow, once fent a number 
of their firft-born to Delphi, among whom were 
fome of the defcendants of thefe Athenian flaves, 
who not being able to fupport themfelves there, , firft 
pafied from thence into Italy, where they fettled 

* about Japygia ^ and from thence they removed again 
into Thrace, and were called Bottioeans. Wherefore 
the Bottioean virgins, in fome folemnities of religion, 
fing, *' To Athens let us go.** And, indeed, it 
feems dangerous to be at enmity with a city which 
is the feat of eloquence and learning : for Minos 

. alw^s was fatirlzed on the Athenian ftage ; nor was 
his fame fufficiently refcucd by Hefiod's cdling him 
** Supreme of Kings,** or Homer's faying that he 
f * converfed with Jove j** for the vjriters of tragedy 

prevaling. 
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|>revailing, reprefented * hitn as a man of vicious 
charafter» violenr^ and implacable ^ yet^ incondftently 
enough^ they fay that Minos was a king and a law- 
giver, and that Rhadamanthus was an upright judge, 
and guardian of the laws which Minos had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and 
thoie parents who had fbns not arrived at full matu- 
rity, were obliged to refign them to the lot, com* 
plaints againil iEgeus Iprung up again among the 
people, who exprefled their grief and refentment» 
that he who was the caufe of all their misfortunes 
bore no part of the punifhttlent, and while he 
was adopting, and railing to the fuccelCon, a ftranger 
of Ipurious birth, took no thought for them who loft 
their le^timate children, Thefe things were matter 
of great concern to Thefcus, who, to expreis his 
regard for juftice^ and take his fhare in the common 
fortune, voluntarily ofiered himfelf^ as one of the 
feven, without lot. The citizens were charmed 
with this proof of his magnanimity and public ipirit; 
and ^geus himfelf, when he faw that no entreaties 
or perfuafions availed to turn him from it, gave out 
the lots for the reft of the young men. But Hellanicus 
fays, that the youths and virgins which the city 
fumi(hed were not chofen .by lot, but that Minos 
came in perfon, and fele£ted them, and Thefeus be^ 
fore the reft, upon thefe conditions : That the Athe- 
nians fhould furnifh a veflel, and the young men 
embark and (ail along with him, but carry no arms ; 
and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there fhould 
be an end of the tribute. There appearing no 
hopes of fafety for the youths in the two former 
tributes, they fent out the fhip with a black fail, 

* This it a miflake. into Earopa, and a jtrft and excel* 

which Plutarch and feveral lent prince; the other, his 

other writers have fallen. There grandfbn, and foA of Lycafter, 

were two of the name of Minos, was a tyrant* 
One was the fon of Jupiter and 

B 4 at 
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as carrying them to certain ruin. But when The* 
feu$ encouraged his father by his confidence of fuc- 
cefs againft the Minotaur, he gave another fail, a 
white one, to the pilot, ordering him, if he brought 
Thefcus lafe back, to hoift the white ; but if not, 
to fail with the black one in token of his misfortune. 
Simonides, however, tells us, that it was not a 
white fail which JEgeus gave, but a fcarlet one 
dyed with the juice of the * flower of a very flourifh- 
ing holm-oak, and that this was to be the fignal 
that all was weU. He adds, that Phereclus, the fon 
of Amarfyas, was pilot of the (hip : but Philochorus 
lays, that Thefeus had a pilot fent him by Sciras, 
from Salamis, named Naufitheus, and one Phseax 
to be at the prow, becaufe as yet the Athenians had 
not applied themfelves to -f navigation-, and that 
Sciras did this, becaufe one of ^ the young men, 
named Menefthes, was his daughter's fon. This is 
confirmed by the monuments of Naufitheus and 
Phseax, built by Thefeus, at Phalerum, near the 
Temple of Sciron ; and the feaft called Cybernefia, 
or the Pilots Feaft, is faid to be kept in honour of 
them. 

When the lots were caft, Thefeus taking with 
him, out of the Prytaneum, thofe upon whom they 
fell, went to the Delphinian Temple, ^nd made an 
oflFering to Apollo for them. This offering was a 
branch of confecrated olive bound about with white 
wool. Having paid his devotions, he embarked 
on the fixth of April; at which time they ftiH 
fend the virgins to Delphinium to propitiate the 



* It is not the flower, but 
the fruit of the Ilex, full of 
little worms, which the Ara- 
bians call Kermes, from which 
a fcarlet dye is procured. 

t The Athenians, according 
to Homer, fent fifty (hips to 
Troy i but thofe were only 



tranfport - fhips. Thucydides 
aflures us, that they did not 
begin to make any figure at 
fca till ten or twelve years after 
the battle of Marathon, near 
feven hundred years after the 
fiegc of Troy* 

God 
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God. It is reported that the Oracle at Delphi com- 
manded hitn to' take Venus for his guide, and en- 
treat her to be his companion in the voyage ; and 
when he facrificed to her a fhe-goat on the fea-fhore, 
its fex was immediately changed : hence the Goddefs 
had the name c^ Epitregia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to moft 
hiftorians and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with 
him, gave him a clue of thread, and inftru6led him 
howtopafs with it through the intricacies of the La- 
byrinth. Thus aififted, he killed the Minotaur, and 
then fet fail, carrying off Ariadne, together with 
the young men. Pherecydes fays, that Thefeus 
broke up the keels of the Cretan (hips, to prevent 
their purfuit. But, as Derpon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in 
the harbour, juft as he was ready to fail out. Again, 
according to Philochorus, when Minos celebrated the 
games in honour of his fon, it was believed that 
Taurus would bear away the prizes in them as for- 
merly, and every one grudged him that honour; 
for his exceffive power and haughty behaviour were 
intolerable ; and, befides, he was accufed of too great 
a familiarity with Fafiphae : therefore, when The- 
feus defired the combat, Minos permitted it. In 
Crete it was the cuftom for the women as well as the 
men to fee the games ; and Ariadne, being prefent, 
was ftruck with the perfon of Thefeus, and with his 
fuperior vigour and addrcfs in the wreftling-ring, 
Minos too was greatly delighted, efpecially when he 
faw Taurus vanquifhed and difgraced; and this in- 
duced him to give up the young men to Thefeus, 
and to remit the tribute. Clidemus beginning 
higher, gives a prolix account of thcfe matters, ac- 
cording to his manner. There was, it feems, a de- 
cree throughout all Greece, that no veflTel fliould fall 
with more than five heads, except the Argo com- 
manded by Jafon, who was appointed to clear the 
lea of pirates. But when Daedalus cfcaped by Tea to 

Athens^ 
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Athens, Minos purfuing him with his men of war»'cofl« 
trary to the decree, was driven by a ftorm to Sicily^ 
and there ended his life. And when Deucalion his 
fucceflbr, purfuing his father's quarrels with the 
Athenians, demanded that they Ihould deliver up 
Dsedalus, and threatened, if they did not, to make 
away with the hoftages that Minos h^d received, 
Thefeus gave him a mild anfwer, alledging that 
Daedalus was his relation, nearly allied in bloody 
being fon to Merope the daughter of Eredheus. 
But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it among the 
Thymaftadas, at a diftance from any public road^ 
and part, under the dircftion of Pittheus, at Troe- 
2ene, When it was ready, he fet fail, taking Dae- 
dalus, and the reft of the fugitives from Crete, for 
his guide. The Cretans receiving no information of 
the msaitter, and when they faw his fleet, taking them 
for friends, he eafily gained the harbour, and 
makinga defcent, proceeded immediately to Gnof- 
fus. There he engaged with Deucalion and his 
guards, before the gates of the Labyrinth, and flew 
them. The government by this means falling to 
Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, by 
which he received the young captives, and made a 
perpetual league between the Athenians and the 
Cretans, both fides fwearing to proceed to hoftili- 
ties no more. 

There are many other reports about thefe things^ 
and as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any 
certainty. For fome fay, that being deferted by 
Thefeus, fhe hanged herfelf -, others, that fhe was 
carried by the mariners to Naxos, and there married 
Onarus the prieft of Bacchus, Thefeus having left 
her for another miftrefs : 

For JEg^c*s charm$ had piercM the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Megarenfian tells us, that Pififtratus 
(truck thi;s line out of Hefiod ', as, on the contrary, 
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•M gratify the Athenians^ he added this other to 
Homer's defcription of the date of the dead : 

The godlike Thefeus and the great Pirithous. 

Some fay Ariadne had two fons by Thefeus^ 
Oenopion and Staphylus. With thcfc agrees Ion 
of Chios, who fays of his native city, that it was 
built by Oenopion the fon of Thefeus. 

But the moft ilriking paflages of the poets, rela^ 
dve to thefe things, are in every body's mouth* 
Something more particular is delivered by Paeon the 
Amathafian. He relates, that Thefeus, being 
driven by a ftorm to Cyprus, and having with hirh 
Ariadne, who was big with child, and extremely 
difcompofed with the agitation of the fea, he fct her 
on {hore, and left her alone, while he returned tp 
take care of the (hip ; but by a violent wind was 
forced out agdn to fea : that the women of the 
country received Ariadne kindly, confoted her un- 
der her lofs, and brought her feigned letters as from 
Thefeus : that they attended and afllfted her, when 
(he fell in labour ; and, as (he died in child-bed, paid 
her the funeral honours : that Thefeus, on his re- 
turn, greatly afilifted at the news, left money with 
the inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours 
to Ariadne ; and that he caufed two little ftatues c^ 
her to be made, one of filver, and the other 
of brals: that they celebrate her feftival on the 
fccond of September, when a young man lies 
down, and imitates the cries and gefture of a wo* 
man in travail:, and that the Amath^fians call 
the grove in which they fhew her tomb, the Grove 
of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there 
were two Minos's, and two Ariadnes ; one of which 
was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a fon 
named Staphylus ; the other, of a later age, being 
carried off by Thefeus, and afterwards deferted, 

came 
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came to Naxos, with her nurfc Corcyne, whofcf 
tomb is ftill ihewn. That this Ariadne died there, 
and had different honours paid her from the former ; 
for the * feafts of one were celebrated with mirth 
and revels, while the facrifices of the other were 
mixed with forrow and mourning, 

Thefcus, in his return from Crete, put in at f De- 
los ; and having facriiiced to Apollo, and dedicated 
a ftatuc of Venus, which he received from Ariadne, 
he joined with the young men in a dance, which 
the Delians are faid to praftife at this day. It confifb 
in an imitation of the mazes and outlets of the Laby- 
rinth, and, with various involutions and evolutions, 
is performed in regular time. This kind of dance, 
as Dicsearchus informs us, is called by the Delians 
the ^ Crane. He danced it round the altar Keraton, 
which was built entirely of the left-fide horns of 
beads. He is alfo faid to have inftituted games in 
Delos, where he began the cuftom of giving a 
palm to the vidors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Thefeus 
and the pilot were fo tranfported with joy, that they 
forgot to hoift the fail which was to be the fignal to 
iEgeus of their fafety, who, therefore, in defpair, 
threw himfelf from the rock, and was dafhed to 
pieces. Thefeus difembarked, and performed thofe 
facrifices to the Gods which he had vowed at Phale- 
wm, when he fet fail, and fent a herald to the city, 
with an account of his fafe return. The meflenger 
met with numbers lamenting the fate of the king, . 



* The Feafts of Ariadne, the 
wile of Baccbns, were cele- 
brated with joy, to denote that 
fhe was become a Divinity ; 
thofe of the other Ariadne 
fignified that ihe fell like a 
mere mortal. 

t Hence came the cuftom of 
fending antittally a deputation 



from Athens to Delos^ to facri- 
fice to Apollo. 

X This dance, Callimachttt 
tells uSy was a particular one ; 
and probably it was called the 
Crane, becaufe Cranes com- 
monly fly in the figure of a 
circle, 

and 
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9nd others rejoicing, as it was natural to eirpeft, at 
the return of Thefeus, welcoming him with the 
greateft kindnefs, and ready to crown him with 
flowers for his good news. He received the chap* 
lets, and twined them round his herald's ftaffl Re- 
turning to the fea-lhore,* and finding that Thefeus 
had not yet finifhed his libations, he (topped without, 
not chuung to difturb the facrifice. When the li- 
bations were over, he announced the death of ^geus. 
Upon this, they haftened, with forrow and tumul- 
tuous lamentations, to the city. Hence, they tell 
us. It is, that, in the Ofchophoria, or Feaft of Boughs, 
to this day the herald is not crowned, but his ftafF ; 
and thofe that are preTent at the libations cry out, 
* J^leu ! JoUyjou ! The former is the exclamation of 
hafte and triurnph, and the latter of trouble and 
confufion* Thefeus, having buried his father, paid 
his vows to Apollo on the feventh of Odlober: 
for on that day they arrived fafe at Athens, 
The boiling of all forts of pulfe at that time is faid 
to take its rife from their mixing the remains of 
their provifions, when they found themfelves fafe 
alhore, boiling them in one pot, and feafting upon 
them all together. In that feaft thev a|^Q carry a 
branch bound about with wool, fuch as they then 
made ufe of in their fupplications, which they call 
Eirefione, laden with all forts of fruits ; and to fig- 
nify the ceafing of fcarcity at that time, they fmg this 
(train : 

The golden ear, th' ambroilal hive. 
In fair Eirefione thrive. 
See the juicy figs appear ! 
Olives croWix the wealthy year ! 
See the clufter-bending vine ! 
See, and drinks and drop fupine ! 

* Efileu denotes the joy thent; zndyou^jou, his forrow 
and precipitation with which for the death of his father. 
XheicHft marched towards A* 

Some 
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Some pretend that this cerembny is retained in 
memory of the * Heraclidae, who were entertained in 
that manner by the Athenians •, but the greater part 
relate it as abore delivered. 

The vcffel in which Thefcus failed^ and returned 
lafe, with thofe young men, went with thirty oars. 
It was preferved by the Athenians to the times of 
-f Demetrius Phalercus ; being fo pieced and new 
framed with (Irong plank, that it afforded an exam- 
ple to the philofophers, in their difputations con- 
cerning the identity of things that are changed by 
growth ; fome contending that it was the fame, and 
others that it was not. 

The feaft called J Ofchophoria, which the Athe- 
nians (till celebrate, was then firft inftituted by 
Thefcus. For he did not take with him all the 
virgins upon whom the lot had fallen, but feleded 
two young men of his acquaintance who had feitii- 



* The deftendaiits of Her- 
colesy being driY^m <mt of Pe- 
ibponnefuB and all Greece, ap- 
plied to the Athenians for their 
prote&ion» which was granted: 
and as they went as foppliants^ 
they went with branches in 
their hands* This fubjed is 
treated by Earipides in hia 
Heraclidae. 

t That is near looo years. 
For Thefeus returned from 
Crete about the year before 
Chrift 1235, and Callixnachus, 
who was cotemporary with 
Demetrius, and who tells us 
the Athenians continued to 
fend this fhip to Delos in his 
time, flouriflied about the year 
before Chrift 280. 

J This ceremony was per- 
formed in the following man- 
ner : They made choice of a 
certain number of youths of 
the moil noble families in each 



tribe^ whofe fathers and no* 
thers botb were living. Thtf 
bore ^ine - branches in theif 
hands, with grapes upon them^ 
and ran from the temple of 
Bacchus to that of Minervsi 
Sciradla, which was near the 
Phaleroan gate. He that ar« 
rived there firft drank off a 
cup of wine, mingled with 
honey» cheefe, meal, and oil; 
They were followed by a cho* 
rus conducted by two young 
men drefled in women's appa- 
rel, the chorus flnging a fong 
in praife of thofe young men. 
Certain women, with balketa 
on their heads, attended them, 
and were chofen for that office 
from among the mod wealthy ^^ 
of the citizens. The whole * 
proceffion was headed by a he- 
rald, bearing a ftaff encircled 
with boughs. 

nine 
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lune and florid a^fts, byt were not wanting ia 
fpiric and prefence of mind. Thefe, by warm bath* 
ing, and keeping them out of the fun, by providing 
unguents ibr their hair and complexions, and every 
thing neceflary for their drefs, by forming their 
voice, their manner, and their ftep, he fo effefhially 
altered, that they pafled among the virgins de- 
figned for Crete, and no one could difcern the 
diflference. 

At his return, he walked in procelfion with the 
iame young men, dreft in the manner of thofe who 
now carry vhe branches. Thefe are carried in ho« 
nour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the ftory 
before related ^ pr rather^ becaufe they returned ac 
the time of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipnophora?, 
women who carry the provifions,. bear a part in the 
Solemnity, and have a fhare in the facrifice, to re* 
prefent the mothers of thofe upon whom the lots fell^ 
who brought their children provifions for the voy- 
age. Fables and tales are tne chief difcourfe, be- 
caufe the women then fold their children ftories to 
comfort them and keep up their fpirits. Thcfc par. 
ticulars are taken from the Hiftory of Demon. 
There was a place confccrated, and a temple ercfted 
to Thefeus ; and thofe families which would have 
been liable to the tribute, in cafe it had continued^ 
were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for facrificcs. 
Thefe were committed to the care of the Phytalidae, 
JThefeus doing them that honour in recompence of 
their hofpitality. 

After the death of iEgeus, he undertook and 
effeftcd a prodigious work. He fettled all the in- 
habitants of Attica in Athens, and made them 
one people in one city, who before were fcattered 
^ up and down, and could with difficulty be afiembled 
' on any prefling occafion for the public good. Nay, 
often fuch difterences had happened between them, 
9s ended in bloodfhed. The method he took was to 
>pply to them in particular by iheir tribes and fami- 
lies^ 



J 
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lies. Private peifons and the poor eafily liftened to 
his fummons. To the rich and great he reprelented 
the advantage of a government without a king^ 
where the chief power fhould be in the people, while 
he himfelf only deiired to command in war, and to 
be the guardian of the laws ; in all the reft, every 
one would be upon an equal footing. Part of them 
hearkened to his perfuafions ; and others, fearing 
his power, which was already very great, as well as 
his enterprizing fpirit, chofe rather to be perfuaded, 
than to be forced to fubmit. Difiblving, therefore, 
the corporations, the councils, and courts in each 
particular town, he built one common Prytaneum 
and cQurt-hall, where it ftands to this day^ The 
citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, or the 
old and new town, he united under the common 
name of Athens, and inftituted the Panathenasa 
* as a common facrifice. He appointed alio the 
'f Metoecia, or Feaft of Migration, and fixed 
it to the fixteenth of July, and fo it ftill conti- 
nues. Giving up the kingly power, as he had pro- 
mifed, he fettled the commonwealth under the aufpices 
pf the Gods ^ for he confulted the Oracle at Delphi 



* The Athensea were cele- 
brated before, in honour of the 
Gcddefs Minerva ; bat as that 
was a feaft peculiar to the city 
of Athens, Theieus enlarged 
it, 9od made it comiQon to 
all the inhabitants of Attica; 
and therefore it was called 
Panathenaea. There were the 
greater and the lefs Panathe- 
naea. The lefs were kept an- 
nually, and the greater every 
fifth year. In the latter they 
carried in proceffion the my- 
ilerious pefiuin. or veil of Mi- 
nerva, o^n whicb were embroi- 
ilered ihfi vidlory of the Gods 



over the giants, and the moft 
remafkable atchievements of 
their heroes. 

t In memory of their qait-> 
ting the boroughs, and uniting 
in one city. 

On this occafion, he likewifo 
inftituted 9 or at leaft reftored, 
the famous Ifthmean games, in 
honour of Neptune. All thefe 
were chiefly defigned to draw 
a concoui-ie of ftrangers ; and as 
a farther encouragement fo^ 
them to come and fettle in 
Athens, he gave them the pri- 
vileges of natives. 

concerning 
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t:oncerning his new government, and received this 
anfwer : 

From royal ftems thy honour, Thefeus, fprings ; 

By Jove beloved, the fire fupremc of kings. 

See rifing towns, fee wide-extended ftates. 

On thee dependent, afk their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear ! Thy favoured bark fhall ride 

* Safe o'er the furges of the foamy tide. 

With this agrees the Sibyl's prophecy, which, 
we are told, (he delivered long after, concerning 
Athens : 

The bladder may be dipped, bjxt never drown'd. 

Defiringyet farther to enlarge the city, he invited 
all ftrangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words 
ftill in uie, " Come hither, all ye people," are faid 
to be the beginning of a proclamation, which The- 
feus ordered to be made when he compofed a com- 
monwealth, as it wer^e, of all nations. Yet •he left 
it not in the confufion and diforder likely to enfuc 
from the confluence and ftrange mixture of people, 
but diftinguifhed them into noblemen, hufbandmen, 
and mechanics. The nobility were to have the carq 
of religion, to fupply the city with magiftrates, to 
explain the laws, and to interpret whatever related 
to the worfhip of the Gods. As to the reft, he bal- 
lanced the citizens againft each other as nearly as 
poflible ; the nobles excelling in dignity, the huf- 
bandmen in ufefulnefs, and the artificers in num- 
ber. It appears from Ariftotle, that Thefeus was 



• In the original it is, " Safe, 
" like a bladder, &c." When 
Sylh had taken Athens, and ex- 
ercifed all manner of cruelties 
there, fome Athenians went to 
Pelphi, to enquire of the Ora- 
cle, Whether the lad hour of 

Vol. I. 



th. ir city was come ? and 
the prieftcfs, according to 
Faufanias, made anfwer, tot. tt; 

belongs to the bladder now has an 
end, plainly referring to the 
old prophecy here delivered. 

C the 
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the firft who inclined to a democracy, and gave up the 
regal power j and Homer alfo feems to bear witnefs 
to the fame in his catalogue of (hips, where he gives 
the name of People to the Athenians only. To his 
money he gave the impreflion of an ox, either on 
account of the Marathonian bull, or becaufe "of 
Minos's general Taurus, or becaufe he would en- 
courage the citizens in agriculture. Hence came 
the expreflion of a thing being worth ten or an hun- 
dred oxen. Having alfo made a fecure acquilition 
of the country about Megara to the territory of 
Athens, he fet up the famed * pillar in the Ifthmus, 
and infcribed it with two verfes to diftinguilh the 
boundaries. That on the eaft-fide ran thus ; 

This is not Peloponnefus, but Ionia : 

and that on the weft was, 

This is Peloponnefus, not Ionia. 

He likewife inftituted games in imitation of Hercu- 
les, being ambitious that as the Greeks, in purfu-. 
ance of that hero's appointment, celebrated the 
Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, fo they fhould 
celebrate the Ifthmian in honour of Neptune : for 
the rites performed there before, in memory of Meli- 
certes, were obferved in the night, and had mt)re 
the air of myfteries, than of a public fpeftacle and 
aflembly. But fome fay the Ifthmian games were 
dedicated to Sciron, Thefeus inclining to expiate his 
untimelv fate, by reafon of their being fo nearly re- 
lated ; for Sciron was the fon of Canethus and He- 

• This pillar was erefted moHfhed by the Heraclidae» 

by the common confent of the who had made themfelves maf- 

lonians and Peloponnefians, to ters of the territory of Megara, 

put an end to the difputes which thereby pafled from the 

about their boundaries ; and it lonians to the Dorians. Sirdho^ 

continued to the reign of Co* lib. ix- 
drusy during which it was de- 

nioche. 
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fiioche, the daughter of Pittheus. Others will have 
it, that Sinnis was their fon, and that to him, and 
not to Sciron, the games were dedicated. He made 
an agreement too with the Corinthians, that they 
fliould give the place of honour to the Athenians 
who came to the Ifthmian games, as far as the 
ground could be covered with the fail of the public 
fliip that brought them, when ftretched to its full 
extent. This particular we learn from HcUanicus 
and Andron of Halicarnaflus. 

Philochorus and fome others relate, that he failed, 
in company with Hercules, into the Euxine fea, to 
carry on war with the * Amazons, and that he re- 
ceived f Antiope as the reward of his valour : but 
the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, 
Hellanicus, and Herodorus, tell us that Thcfeus 
made that voyage, with his own fleet only, fome time 
after Hercules, and took that Amazon captive, 
which is indeed the more probable account j for we 
do not read that any other of his fellow-warriors 
made any Amazon prifoner. But Bion fays, he took 
and carried her off by a ftratagem. The Amazons, 
being naturally lovers of men, were fo far from 
avoiding Thefeus, when he touched upon their 
coafts, that they fcnt him prefents. Thefeus invited 
Antiope, who brought them, into his fhip, and, as 
loon as (he was aboard, fet fail. But the account of 
one Menecrates, who publiftied a Hiftory of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Thefeus, having Antiope 
aboard his veffel, remained in thofe parts fome time ; 
and that he was attended in that expedition by three 
young men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, 
Thoas, and Soloon. The laft of thefe, unknown to 

• Nothing can be more fa- and indeed, if they were a 

buloas than the whole hiftory Scythian nation, how came 

of the Amazons. Strabo ob- they all to have Greek names f 

{trwcs, that the moft credible of f Juftin fays Herctilcs gave 

Alexander's hiftorians have not Hippolytc to Thefeus, and 

fo mttch as mentioned them : kept Antiope for klmfelf, 

C 2 the 
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the reft, fell in love with Antiope, and communi- 
cated his paflion to one of his companions, who ap- 
plied to Antiope about the affair. She firmly rejeft- 
cd his pretenfions, but treated him with civility, and 
prudently concealed the matter from Thefeus. But 
Soloon, in defpair, having leaped into a river, and 
drowned himfelf, Thefeus, then fenfible of the 
caufe, and of the young man's paflion, lamented his 
fate, and, in his forrow, recoUefted an oracle which 
he had formerly received at Delphi. The prieftcfs 
had ordered, that when, in fome foreign country, 
he fhould labour under the greateft aSli£lion^ he 
•fhould build a city there, and leave fome of his 
followers to govern it. Hence he called the city which 
he built Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, and the 
neighbouring river Soloon, in honour of the young 
man. He left the two furviving brothers to govern 
it, and give it laws 5 and along with them Hermus, 
who was of one of the beft families in Athens, From 
him the inhabitants of Pythopolis call a certain place 
in their city Hermes's Houfe, [Hermoil oikid]^ and 
by mifplacing an accent, transfer the honour from 
the hero to the God Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rife. 
And it appears to have been no flight or womaniflT 
cnterprize 5 for they could not have encamped in the^ 
town, or joined battle on the ground about the* 
* Pnyx and the + Mufeum, or fallen in fo intrepid 
a manner upon the city of Athens, unlefs they had 
firft reduced the country about it. It is difficult, 
indeed, to believe (though HcUanicus has related 
ir) that they croflTed the Cimmerian Bofphorus upon 
the ice: but that they encamped almoft in the 

• 

• The Pnyx was a place f The Mufeum was upon a 

(near the citadel) where the little hill over- againft the cita- 

people of Athens ufed to af- del, and probably fo called 

femble, and where the orators from a temple of the Mufet 

fpoke to them about public there, 
affairs. 

heart 
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heart of the city is confirmed by the names of places, 
and by the tombs of them that fell. 

There was a long paufe and delay before either 
army would begin the attack. At laft Thefcus, by 
the direftion of fome oracle, offered a lacrifice to 
♦ Fear, and after that immediately engaged. The 
battle was fought in the ntonth Boedromion [Septem- 
ber], the day on which the Athenians ftill celebrate 
the feaft called Boedromia. Clidemus, who is wil- 
ling to be very particular, writes, that the left wing 
of the Amazons moved towards what is now called 
the Amazonium ; and that the right extended as 
far as the Pnyx, near Chrifa : That the Athenians 
firft engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, 
falling upon them from the Muleum ; and that the 
tombs of thofe that fell in the battle are in the 
ilreet which leads to the gate called Paraica, which 
is by the monument erefted in honour of Chalcodon, 
where the Athenians were routed by the Amazons, 
and fled as far as the Temple of the Furies ; but 
that the left wing of the Athenians, which charged 
from the Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, drove 
the right wing of the enemy to their camp, and flew 
many of them : That after four months, a peace 
was concluded by means of Hippolyte; for fo 
this author calls the Amazon that attended with 
Thefeus,. not Antiope. But fome fay this heroine 
fell fighting by Thefeus's fide, being pierced with a 
dart by Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple 
of the t piympian earth, was fet up over her grave^ 

• The Heathens confidered of Oracles) becaufe, like the' 

not only the paflions, but even Genii or Demons, (he is nei- 

diftempers, fbrms, and tern- ther fo perfe6b as the God^,, 

pefts, as divinities, and wor- nor fo imperfe^ as human 

ihipped them that they might kind. But as fome of the 

do them no harm. philofophers, we mean the Py- 

•f- By this is meant the moon, thagoreans, had aflronomy 

(a called (as Plutarch fuppofes enough afterwards to conclude 

in his Trf^tife on the CciTation that the fun is the center of 

C 3 Nor 
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Nor is it to be wondered, that, in the account of 
things fo very ancient, Hiftory ihould be thus un-. 
certain, fince they tell us that fbme Amazons 
wounded by Antiope, were privately fent to Chalcia 
to be cured, and that fome were buried there, at a 
place now called Amazonium, But that the war 
was ended by a league, we may afluredly gather 
from a place called Horcomofium, near the Temple 
of Thefeus, where it was fworn to, as well as from 
an ancient facrifice, which is offered to the Amazons 
the day before the feaft of Thefeus. The people of 
Megara too (hew a place, in the figure of a lozenge, 
where fome Amazons were buried, as you go from 
the market-place to the place called Rhus. Others alfo. 
are faid to have died at Chseronea, and to have been 
buried by the rivulet, .which, it fcems, was formerly 
called Thermodon, but now Hsemon ; of which I have 
given a farther account in the Life of Demofthenes. 
It appears likewife that the Amazons traverfed 
Thcflaly, not without oppoficion •, for their fepulr 
chres are fhewn to this day, between Scotuffaea and 
Cynofcephalse 

This is all that is memorable in the ftory of the 
Amazons : for as to what the author of the The-r 
feid relates, of the Amazons rifing to take vengeance 
for Antiope, when Thefeus quitted her, and mar-: 
ried Phsedra, and of their being flain by Hercules, 
it has plainly the air of fable. Indeed he married 
Phaedra after the death of Antiope, having by the 
Amazon a fon named Hippolytus, or, according to 
Pindar, Demophon. As to the calamities which 

befel 

tbisryftem,wcprcrume it might po^ytus, and having foon after 

occur to thinking men in the married Phaedra the filler of 

more early ages, that the moon Deucalion, the Ton and fuccef- 

was an opake, and, thcrci'cre, for of Minos, by whom he had 

probably a terrene body. two fons, he fent Hippolytus 

• Thefeus had a fon by the to be brciij^ht up by his own 

Axnazoniaa queen, named H:p- mother ^chra, queen of Trai« 

zene 
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befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, fince the hiftorians 
do not differ from what the writers of tragedy have 
faid of them, we may look upon them as matters of 
faft. 

Some other marriages of Thefeus are fpoken of, 
but have not been reprefented on the ftage, which 
had neither an honourable beginning, nor a happy 
concluHon. He is alfo faid to have forc'j:)ly carried 
off Anaxo of Troezene, and having flain ijinnis and 
Cercyon, to have committed rapes upon their 
daughters : to have married Periboea, the mother 
of Ajax, too, and Phereboea, and lope the daugh- 
ter of Iphicles. BcTides, they charge him with 
being enamoured of -Sgle, the daughter of Pano- 
peus (as above related), and, for her, leaving Ari- 
adne, contrary to the rules both of Juftice and Ho- 
nour ; but above all, with the rape of Helen, which 
involved Attica in war, and ended in his banirament 
and death, of which we fhall fpcak more at large by 
and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken 
by the heroes of thofe times, Herodorus thinks that 
Thefeus was not concerned in any of them, except 
in affifting the Lapithse againlt the Centaurs. Others 
write, that he attended Jafon to Colchos, and Me- 
leager in killing the boar j and that hence came the 

zene : but he coming after- polytus was riding along the 

wards to be prefenc at fome fca Ihore, Neptune fenc two 

Athenian games, Phsdra fell fea>calves, who frig^htened the 

in love with him^ and having horfes, overturned the chariot, 

foUicited him in vain to a and tore him to piece?. The 

compliance, in a iitofrefent- poets add, that the luftful 

ment, accufed him to Thefeus queen hanged herfelf for grief ; 

of having made an attempt but as for Hippolytus, Diana 

upon her chaflity. The fable being taken with his chaflity, 

fays, that Thefeus prayed to and pitying the fad fate it had 

Neptnne to puni/h him by brought upon him, prevailed 

feme violent death ; and all upon iEfculapius to reflore 

folemn execrations, according him to life, to be a companioa 

to the notions of the Heathens, of her diveriions. 
certainly taking effedt, as Hip- 

C 4 proverb. 
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proverb, " Nothing without Thefeqs." It is allow- 
ed, however, that Thefeus, without any afliftance,^. 
did himfelf perform many great exploits ; and that 
the extraordinary inftances of his valour gave 
occafion to the faying, " This man is another 
Hercules/* Thefeus was likewife aflifting to Adraf- 
tus, in recovering the bodies of thofe that fell bcr 
fore Thebes, not by defeating the Thebans in battle, 
as Euripide!i has it in his tragedy, but by perfuading 
them to a truce ; for fo moil writers agree :- and 
Philochorus is of opinion, that this was the firft truce 
ever known for burying the dead. But Hercules 
was, indeed, the firft who gave up their dead to the 
enemy, as we have (hewn in his Life. The bury- 
ing-place of the common foldiers is to be feen at 
Ekutherae, and of the officers at Eleufis; in which 
particular Thefeus gratified Adraftus. ^fchylus, 
in whofe Tragedy of the Eleufmians Thefeus is in-r 
troduccd relating the matter as above, contradifts 
what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants, 

The friendfhip between Thefeus and Pirithous is 
faid to have commenced on this occafion. Thefeus 
being much celebrated for his ftrength and valour, 
Pirithous was defirous to prove it, and- therefore 
drove away his oxen from Marathon. When he 

m 

heard that Thefeus purfued him in arms, he did not 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But, as foon as 
they beheld one another, each was foftruck with ad- 
miration of the other's perfon and courage, that 
they laid afidc all thoughts of fighting ; and Pirithous 
firft giving Thefeus his hand, bade him be judge 
in this caufe himfelf, and he would willingly abide by 
his fentence. Thefeus, in his turn, left the caule 
to him, and defired him to be his friend and fellow- 
warrior. Then they confirmed their friendfhip with 
an oath. Pirithous afterwards marrying * Deidair.ia, 

* All other writers call her She was the daughter of 
Hippoclaniia, except Proper- Adrafl\is. 
tiuSj who calls her Ifchomacha. 

intreated 
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intreated Thefeus to vifit his country, and to become 
acquainted with the * Lapithas« He had alfo in- 
vited the Cenuurs to the entertainment. Thefe, 
in their cups, behaving with infolencc and indecen- 
cy, and not even refraining from the women, the 
Lapithas rofc up in their defence, killed fome of the 
Centaurs upon the fpot, and foon after beating thenx 
in a fet battle, drove them out of the country with 
the affiftance of Thefeus, Herodorus relates the 
matter differently. He fays that, hoftilities being 
already begun, I heleus came in aid to the Lapi- 
thaj, and then had the firft fight of Hercules, having 
made it his buflnefs to find him out at Trachin, 
where he repofed himfelf after all his wanderings 
and labours ; and that this interview pafTed in marks 
of great refpeft, civility, and mutual compliments. 
But we are rather to follow thofe hiftorians who write, 
that they had very frequent interviews; and that, 
by means of Thefeus, Hercules was initiated into the 
myfl:eries of Ceres, having firft obtained luftration, as 
he defired, on account of feveral involuntary pol- 
lutions. 

Thefeus was now fifty years old, according to 
Hellanicus, when he was concerned in the rape of 
+ Helen, who had not yet arrived at years of matu- 
rity. Some writers, thinking this one of the heavieft: 
charges againft him, endeavour to correft it, by fay- 
ing that it was not Thefeus that carried off Helen, 
but Idas and I^ynceus, who committed her to his 
care, and that therefore he refufcd to give her up^ 
when demanded by Caftor and Pollux \ or rather 



• Homer calls the Lapiiha 
heroes. . The Centaurs are 
feigned to have been half roan 
half horfe, either from their 
brutality, or b'ecaufe (if not 
the inventors of horfemanHiip, 
yet) they generally appeared 
90 horfeback« 



•f" This princcfswas the re- 
puted daughter of Jupiter, by 
Leda the wife of 1 yndarus, 
king of CEbalia, in Peloponne^ 
fus ; and though then but' nine 
years old, was reckoned the 
greatelt beaa:y in the world. 

that 
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that (he was delivered to him by Tyndarus himfelf, 
to keep her from Enarfphorus, the fon of Hippo- 
coon, who endeavoured to poffefs himfelf by vio- 
lence of Helen, that was yet but a child. But 
what authors generally agree in; as moft probable, 
is as follows. The two friends went together to 
Sparta, and having feen the girl dancing in the 
Temple of Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. 
The purfuers that were fent after them following no 
farther than Tegea, they thought themfelves fecure; 
and having traverfed Peloponnefus, they entered in- 
to an agreement, that he who ftiould gain Helen 
by lot (hould have her to wife, but be obliged to 
ailift in procuring a wife for the other. In confe- 
quence of thefe terms, the lots being caft, (he fell 
to Thefeus, who received the virgin, and conveyed 
her, as (he was not yet marriageable, to Aphidnae. 
Here he placed his mother with her, and committed 
them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, charging 
him to keep them in the utmoft lecrecy and fafety ; 
whilft, to pay his debt of fervice to Pirithous, 
himlelf travelled with him into Epirus, with a view 
to the daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Moloffians. 
This prince named his wife * Proferpine, his 
•daughter Core, and his dog Cerberus: with this 
dog he commanded all his daughter's fviitors to fight, 
promifing her to him that (hould overcome him. 
But underftanding that Pirithous came not with an 
intention to court his daughter, but to carry her off 
by force, he feized both him and his friend, dc- 
ftroyed Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, 
arid (hut up Thefeus in clofeprifon, 

* Pfofcrpinc and Coc was Pluto, or the God of Darkncfs, 

the fame peifon, daughier to fometimes carries off*. Indeed, 

A'lJorcus, whole wife was Core fignifies nothing more 

named Ceres. Plutarch him- thtu) young ivomaa or ^au^/yur i 

{e\f tel:s us Co in hts Morals, and they might fay a daughter 

where he adus, that by Prefer- ^Epirus, as we fay a daughter 

pine is meant the Moony whom of France, or of Spain. 

Mean 
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Mean time Meneftheus^ the fon of Peteus, grand- 
fon of Orneus, and great-grandfon of Ere£lheus« is 
laid to be the firft of mankind that undertook to be a 
demagogue, and by his eloquence to ingratiate him- 
felf with the people. He endeavoured alfo to cx- 
afperate and infpire the nobility with fedition, who 
had but ill born with Thefeus for fome time, re- 
fleeing that he had deprived every perfon of fami- 
ly of his government and command, and (hut them 
up together in one city, where he ufed them as 
his fubjedts and flaves. Among the common people 
he fowed difturbance by telling them, that though 
they pleafcd themfelves with the dream of liberty, 
in faft they were robbed of their country and re- 
ligion; and, inflead of many good and native kings, 
were lorded over by one man, who was a new- 
comer and a ftranger, Whilft he was thus bufily 
employed, the war declared by the Tyndaridae 
greatly helped forward the fedition. Some lay plain- 
ly, they were invited by Mencftheus to invade the 
country. At firft they proceeded not in a hoftile man- 
ner, only demanding their fifter : but the Athenians 
anfwering, that they neither had her among them, nor 
knew where (he was left, they began their warlike 
operations. Academus, however, finding it out 
by fome means or other, told them Ihe was con- 
cealed at AphidnsB. Hence, not only the Tyndaridas 
treated him honourablv in his life-time, but the 
Lacedaemonians, who, in after times, often made 
inroads into Attica, and laid wafte all the country 
befides, fpared the Academy for his fake. But Di- 
caearchus fays, th^t Echemus and Marathus, two 
Arcadians, being allies to the Tyridarida? in that 
war, the place which now goes by the name of the 
Academy, was firft called Echedemy, from one of 
them ; and that from the other the diftrift of Mara- 
thon had its name, becaufe he freely ofi^ered himfelf, 
in purfuance of fome oracle, to be facrificed at the 
Jicad of the army. To Aphidnae then they came, 

where 
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where they beat the enemy in a fet battle, and then 
took the city, and razed it to the ground. There, 
they tell us, Alycus, the fon of Sciron, was flain, 
fighting for Caftor and Pollux ; and that a certain 
place, within the territories of Megara, is called 
Alycus from his being buried there : and Hereas 
writes, that Alycus received his death from The- 
feus's own hand. Thefe verfcs alfo are alledged as a 
proof in point : 

For bright-hairM Helen he was flain 
By Thefeus, on Aphidna's plain* 

But it is not probable that Aphidnas would hav© 
been taken, and his mother made prifoner, had 
Thefeus been prefent, 

Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens iix 
danger. Meneftheus took this opportunity to pcr- 
fuade the people to admit the Tyndaridas into the 
city, and to treat them holpitably, fince they only 
levied war againft Thefeus, who began with vio- 
lence firft, but that they were benefadlors and de- 
liverers to the reft of the Athenians. Their be- 
haviour alfo confirmed what was faid ; for, though con- 
querors, they defired nothing but to be admitted to the 
myfteries, to which they had no lefs claim than * t'er-* 
cules, fince they were equally allied to the city. This 
requeft was eafily granted them, and they were adopt^ 
cd by Aphidnus,as Hercules was by Fylius. They had 
alfo divine honours paid them, with the title of 
Anakes, which was given them, either on account of 
the truce [anoche] which they made, or becaufe of 
their great care that no one fhould be injured, 
though there were fo many troops in the city ; for 

* For Caftor and Pollux, ever, that, they (hould be na- 

likc him, were fons of Jupiter, turalized before they were ad- 

from whom the Athenians too niitted to the myfteries, and 

p'ctendcd tg derive their ori- accordingly they were nttu- 

gin. It was ncceftary, how- ralized by adoption. 

the 
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the phrafe anakSs ecbein fignifies to keep or take 
care of any thing; and for this reafon, perhaps, 
kings are called Anaktes. Some again fay, they 
were called Anakes, becaufe of the appearance cc 
their ftars ; for the Athenians ufe the words anekas 
and anekatben^ inftead of ano and anotben^ that is, 
above or on bigb. 

We are told that ^thra, the mother of Thefeus^ 
who was now a prifoner, was carried to Lacedsmon, 
and from thence, with Helen, to Troy ; and that 
Homer confirms it when, Ipeaking of thofe that 
waited upon Helen, he mentions 

the beauteous Clymene, 



And iEthra bomofPittheus. 

Others rejedt this verfe as none of Homer's, as they 
do alfo the ftory of Munychus, who is faid to have 
been the fruit of a fecret commerce between De- 
mophoon and Laodice, and brought up by ^thra 
at Troy. But Ifter, in the thirteenth Book of his 
Hiftory of Attica, gives an account of ^thra dif- 
ferent from all the reft. He was informed, it feems, 
that after the battle in which Alexander or Paris 
was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Theflaly, 
flear the river Spcrchius, Heftor took and plunder- 
ed the city of Troezene, and carried off -ffithra, 
^ho had been left there. But this is highly im- 
probable. 

It happened that Hercules, in pafling through 
the country of the Moloflians, was entertained by 
Aidoneus the king, who accidentally made mention 
of the bold attempts of Thefeus and Pirithous, and 
of the manner in which he had punilhed them when 
difcovered. Hercules was much difturbed to hear 
of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger 
of the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain 
to expoftulate about him; but he begged to have 
Thefeus releafed, aiKl Aidoneus granted it. The- 
feus, 
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feus, thus fet at liberty, returned to Athens, where 
his party was not yet entirely fuppreflcd : and what-^ 
ever temples and groves the city had affigned him, 
he confecrated them, all but four, to Hercules, and 
called them, (as Philochorus relates) inftead of 
Thefea, Heraclea. But defiring to prefide in the 
commonwealth, and diredb it as before, he found 
himfelf encompaffed with fadion and fedition; for 
thofe that were his enemies before his departure, 
had now added to their hatred a contempt of his 
authority ; and he beheld the people fo generally 
corrupted, that they wanted to be flattered into 
their duty, inftead of filently executing his com- 
mands. When he attempted to reduce them by 
force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of 
faction ; and in the end, finding his affairs deiperate, 
he privately fent his children into Euboea, to Ele- 
phenor, the fon of Chalcodon ; and himfelf, having 
uttered folemn execrations againft the Athenians 
at Gargettus, where there is ftillaplace thence called 
* Aratarion, failed to Scyros. He imagined that 
there he fhould find ho(pitable treatment, as he had 
a paternal eftate in that ifland. Lycomcdes was 
then king of the Scyrians. To him, therefore, he 
applied, and defired to be put in pofl!effion of his 
lands, as intending to fettle there. Some fay, he 
aiked affiftance of him againft the Athenians. But 
Lycomedes, either jealous of the glory of Thefeus, 
or willing to oblige Mencftheus, having led him to 
the higheft cliffs of the country, on pretence of fhew- 
ing him from thence his lands, threw him down 
headlong from the rocks, and killed him. Others 
fay he fell of himfelf, mifling his ftep, when he took 
a walk, according to his cuftom, after fupper. At 
that time his death was difrcgardcd, and Menef- 

• The ungrateful Athenians they appointed folemn facri- 

were in procefs of time made fices and divine honours to 

fo feniible of the efFedls of his be paid to him. 
curfe, that^ to appeafe his ghoft> 

theus 
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theus quietly poflefled the kingdom of Athens, 
while the fons of Thefeus attended Elephenor, as 
private perfons, to the Trojan war. But Menef- 
theus dying in the fame expedition, they returned 
and recovered the kingdom. In fuccecding ages 
the Athenians honoured Thefeus as a demi-god, 
induced to it as well by other reafons, as becaufc, 
when they were fightings the Medes at Marathon, 
a confiderable part of the army thought they faw the 
apparition of Thefeus completely armed, and bear- 
ing down before them upon the barbarians. 

After the Median war, when Phsedon was * ar- 
chon, the Athenians confulting the Oracle of Apollo, 
were ordered by the prieftefs to take up the bones of 
Thefeus, and lay them in an honourable place at 
Athens, where they were to be kept with the great- 
eft care. But it was difficult to take them up, or 
even to find out the grave, on account of the favage 
and inhofpitable diipofition of the barbarians who 



• Codras, the fevcn- 
teenth king of Athens, cotem- 
porary with Sani, devcted him- 
ielf to death for the fake of 
his country, in the ye^.r before 
Chrill 1068; having learnt 
that the Oracle had promifed 
its enemies, the Dorians and 
the Hcraclidae, vidory, if they 
did not kill the king of the 
Athenians, His fubjefls, on 
this account, conceived fuch 
veneration for him, that they 
efteemed none worthy to bear 
the royal title after him, and 
therefore committed the ma- 
nagement of the ilate to elec- 
tive magifirates, to whom they 
gave the title of Archons, and 
chofe Medron, the eldcil fon of 
Codrus, to this new dignity. 
Tl- us ended thcre^al fucccfaon 
arJti t'tle of Kings of Athens, 
after it had contiiiacd, without 



any interruption, 487 years» 
from Cecrnpi to Codrus. The 
archon adled with fovereiga 
authority, but was accountable 
to the people whenever it was 
required. There were thirteen 
perpetual archons in the fpace 
of 325 years. After the death 
of Alcmseon, who was the laft 
of them, this charge was con- 
tinued to the pcrfon ele^ed for 
ten years only ; but always in 
the fame family, till the death 
of Eryxias, or, according to 
others, of Tlefias, the feventh 
and lail decennial archon. For 
the family of Codrus, cr of the 
Medontidse, ending in him, the 
Athenians created annual ar- 
chons, and,inftcad of one, they 
appointed nine every year. 
Se^a farther account of the ar- 
chons in *lic Nutcb on the Life 
of Solon. 

dwelt 
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dwelt in Scyros. Ncverthelefs, Cimon having 
taken the ifland (as is related in his Life), and being 
very defirous to find out the place where Thefeus 
was buried, by chance faw an eagle, on a certain 
eminence, breaking the ground, (as they tell us) and 
fcratching it up with her talons. This he confider- 
ed as a divine direction, and, digging there, found 
the coffin of a man of extraordinary fize, with a lance 
of brafs and a fword lying by it. When thefe re- 
mains were brought to Athens in Cimon*s galley, 
the Athenians received them with fplendid procef- 
fions and facrifices, and were as much tranfported 
as if Thefeus himfelf had returned to the city. He 
lies interred in the middle of the town, near the 
Gymnafium : and his Oratory is a place of refuge 
for fervants and all p^fons of mean' condition, who 
fly from men in power, as Thefeus, while he lived, 
was a humane and benevolent patron, who graciouf- 
ly received the petitions of the poor. The chief 
facrifice is offered to hhn on the eighth of Oc- 
tober, the day on which he returned with the 
young men from Crete. They facrifice to him 
like wife on each eighth day of the other months, 
cither becaufe he firfl arrived from Troezene on the 
eighth of July, as Diodorus the geographer re* 
lates; or elfe thinking this number, above all 
others, to be moft proper to him, becaufe he i^atf 
faid to be the fon of Neptune, the folemn feafts of 
Neptune being obferved on the eighth day of every 
month. For the number eight, as the firft cube erf" 
an even number, and the double of the firft fq^uare, 
properly reprefents the firmnefs arid immoveable 
power of this God, who thence has thje names of 
Afphalius and G^eochus. 



EOMULUS. 
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FROM* whom^ and from what caufe, the 
city of Rome obtained that name, whofe glory 
has diffufed itfelf over the world, hiftorians arc not 
agreed. Some fey the Pelafgi, after they had over- 
run great paft of the globe, and conquered many na- 
tions, fettled there, and gave their city the name of 
^f- Rome, on account of their ftrength in war. Others 
tell us, that when Troy was taken, fome of the Tro- 
jans having efc^ed and gained their fhips, put to fea, 
and being driven by the winds upon the coafts of 
Tufcany, came to an anchor in the river Tiber : 
that Jiere> their wives being much 'fatigued, and 
no longer able to be^r the hardfhips of the fea, one 
of them, fuperior to the reft in birth and prudence, 
named Roma, propofed that they ftiould burn the 
fleet : that this being eflfeded, the men at firfl: were 
much exafperated, but afterwards, through necef-^ 
iity, fixed their feat on the Palatine hill, and in a 
fliort time things fucceeded beyond their expcfta- 
tioBj for tf\e J country was good, and the people 



* Such 18 the ancertaint/ of 
tliaoiigio of Imperial Rome, 
and indeed of mod cities and 
nations, that are of any con- 
siderable antiquity. That of 
Rome might be the more un- 
certain, becaufe ita firH in- 
habitancf, being a colledtion 
of mean perlbns, fagitives, and 
Ouilawft from other nation s^ 
could not be fuppofed to leave 
hiftories behind them. Livy, 
however, and dSoft of the La- 
tin hiflorians, agree that Rome 
was built by Romulus, and 
both the city and people named 
after him ; while the vanity 

Vol. I. 



of the Greek writers wants 
to afcribe alraoft every thing, 
and Rome among the red, to a 
Grecian original. 

f F$fAii, Roma^ iignifi?9 
ftrtngth, 

J Whatever defirable things 
Natare has fcattered frugally in 
other countries were formerly 
found in Italy, as in their ori- 
ginal feminary. But there has 
been fo little encouragement 
given to the cultivation of the 
{oil in the time of the pontiffs, 
that it is DOW comparatively 
barren. 



D 
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hofpitablc : that therefore, befide other honours 
paid to Roma, they called their city, as flic was the 
caufe of its being built, after her name. Hence 
too, we are informed, the cuftom arofe for the 
women to falute their relations and hufbands with a 
kifs, becaufe thofe women, when they had burnt 
the fliips, ufed fuch kind of endearments to appeafe 
the refentment of their hufbands. 

Among the various accounts of hiftorians, . it is 
faid that Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leu« 
caria ; or elfe the daughter of Telephus, the fon rf 
Hercules, and married to £neas ; or that flie was 
the * daughter of Alcanius, the fon of ^neas, and 
gave name to the city ; or that Roman us, the fori 
of Ulyffes and Circe, built it ; or Romus, the foh 
of -ffilmathion, whom Diomedes fent from Troy ; 
or elfe Romus, king of the Latins, after he had 
expelled the Tufcans, who pafled originally from 
Theflaly into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy, 
Even they who, with the greateft probability, declare 
that the city had its name ftx>m RomulUs,. do not 
agree about his extraftion : for fome fay he was the 
fon of ^neas and Dexithea, the daughter of Phor- 
bus, and was brought an infant into Italy with his 
brother Remus : that all the other veffcls were loft 
by the violence of the flood, except that in which 
the children were, which driving gently afliore 
where the bank was level, they were faved be- 
yond expectation, and the plaic from them was 
called Rome. Some will have it, tliat Roma, 
daughter of that Trojan woman who was married 
to Latinus, the fon of Telcmachus, was mother to 
Romulus. Others fay that Emilia, the daughter of 
-^neas and Lavinia, had him by Mars : and others 
again give an account of his birth, which b en* 

* M ^'*A<TiuiMif m AiMitf [.^to^a- traaflation and the Fivnch ia 
rtpat fc] Xtynci Tti»ofjt,a SwOai t* this place are errOMMifl. 
vwui. The former EnglilK ^ 

tirely 
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tireiy fabulous. There appeared, it feems, to Tar- 
chetius, king of the Albanians, who was the moft 
wicked and moft cruel of men, a fupernatural vifion 
in his own houfe, the figure of Priapus riling out 
of the chimney-hearth, and flaying there many days. 
The Goddefs * Tethys had an Oracle in Tufcany, 
which being confulted, gave this anfwer to Tar- 
chetius. That it was neceflary fome virgin (hould 
accept of th& embraces of the phantom, the fruit 
whereof would be a fon, eminent for valour, good 
fortune, and ftrength of body. Hereupon Tar- 
cfaetius acquainted qpe of his daughters with the 
predidion, and ordered her to entertain the appa- 
rition; but (he declining it, fent her maid. When 
Tarchetius came to know it, he was highly offend- 
ed, and confined them both, intending to put them 
to deaths But Vefla appeared to him in a dream, 
and forbad* him to kill them; but ordered that 
the young women fhould weave a certain web ia 
their fetter*,, and when that was done, be given 
in marriage. They weaved, therefore, in the day- 
time; but others, by.Tarchetius's order, unravelled 
it in the night. The woman having twins by this 
commerce, Tarchetius delivered them to one Te- 
ratius, with orders to deflroy theni. But, inflead 
of that, he cxpofed them by a river-fide, where 
a (he- wolf came and gave them fuck, and various 
forts of birds brought food and fed the infants, till, 
at lafl, a herdf'man, who beheld thefe wonderful 
things, ventured to approach and take up the 
children. Thus fecured from danger, they grew 
up, and then attacked Tarchetius, and overcame 
him. This is the account Promathion gives in his 
Hiflory of Italy. 

^* There waa do Oracle of Erander, which IzttmmeQie 

Tethys, but of Themis there had, becaufe (he delivered her 

was. Themis was the fame QTicia in carmine, in vtr(t. 
with Carmcntay the mother of 

D 2 But 
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But the principal parts of that account, which 
defcrves the mod credit, and has the moft vouchers, 
were firft pubhlhed among the Greeks by Diodes 
the Peparethian, whom Fabius Piftor commonly fol- 
lows : and though there are different relations of 
the matter, yet, to difoatch it in few words, the 
ftory is this. • The kings of Alba defcending 
lineally from -ffineas, the fuccelTion fell to two 
brothers, Numitor and Amulius. The latter di- 
vided the whole inheritance into two parts, fctting 
the treafures brought from Troy againft the king- 
dom ; and Numitor made choice of the kingdom. 
Amulius then having the treafures, and confequent- 
ly being more powerful than Numitor, eafily poC- 
feffed himfelf of the kingdom too ; and fearing the 
daughter of Numitor might have children, he ap- 
pointed her prieftefs of Vefta, in which capacity 
(he was always to live unmarried, and a virgin. 
Some fay her name was Ilia, fome Rhea, and others 
Sylvia. But ftie was foon difcovered to be with 
child, contrary to the laws of the veftals. Antho, the 
king's daughter, by much intreaty, prevailed with her 
father that Ihe (hould not be capitally puniftied. She 
was confined, however, and excluded from fociety, left 
flie (hould be delivered without Amulius*s know- 
ledge. When her time was compleated, flie was 
delivered of two fons of uncommon fize and beauty : 
whereupon Amulius, ftill more alarmed, ordered 
one of his fervants to deftroy them. Some fay the 
name of this fervant was Fauftulus : others, that 
that ^as the name of a perfon who took them up. 
Purfuant to his Orders, he put the children into a 



• From iEncas down to 
Numiior and Amulius, there 
were thirteen kin^s of the 
fame race ; but we fcarce know 
any thing of them, except their 
names, and the years of their 
rerpedive reigns. Amulius, 
the lalt of them, who furpafTed 



his brother in courage and 
underflanding, drove him from 
the throne, and, to fecure it 
for himfelf, murdered ^gef- 
tus, Numitor's only fon, and 
confecrated his daughter Rhea 
Sylita to the worfliip of VeiU. 

fmaU 
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fmall trough or cradle, and went down towards the 
river, with a defign to caft them in; L:r. /eeing it 
very rough, and running with a ftrong current, he 
was afraid to approach it. He therefore laid theniv 
down near the bank, and departed. The flood in- 
creaflng continually fet the trough afloat, and car- 
ried it gently down to a pleafant place, now called 
Cermanum, but formerly (as it fliould iccm) 
Germanum, denotmg that the brothers arrired 
there. 

Near this place was a wild fig-tre^, which they 
called Ruminalis, either on account of Romulus, 
as is generally fuppofed, or becaufe the catde there 
ruminated, or chewed the cud, during the noon- 
tide, in the (hade -, or rather becaufe of the fuckling 
of the children there ; for the ancient Latins called 
the breaft ruma^ and the Goddefs who prefides 
over the nurfery * Rumilia, whofe rites they cele- 
brate without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
The infants, as the ftory goes, lying there, were 
fuckled by a flie-wolf, and fed and taken care of by 
a wood-pecker. Thefc animals are facred to Mars ; 
and the wood-pecker is held in great honour and 
veneration by the Latins. Such wonderful events 
contributed not a little to gain credit to the mother's 
report, that ihe had the children by Mars ; though 
in this, they tell us, flie was herfelf deceived, 
having fuflfered violence from Amulius, who came 
to her, and lay with her in armour. Some fay, 
the ambiguity of the nurfe's name gave occafion to 
the fable ; for the Latins call not only flie- wolves 
but proftitutes /«^^; and fuch**was Acca La- 
rentia, the wife of Fauffulus, the fofter-father of 
the children. To her alfo the Romans offer facri- 
fice, and the prieft of Mars honours her with liba- 
tions, in the month of April, when they celebrate her 
feafl Larentialia. 

* The Romans called (hat Goddefs not Rutnilia> but Rumina. 

9 * 
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They worfliip alfo another Larentia on the fol* 
lowing account. The keeper of the Temple of 
Hercules, having, it ieems, little elfe to do, pro- 
pofed to play a game at dice with the God, on con- 
dition tlut, if he won, he fhould have fomething 
valuable of that Deity ; but if he loft, he fhould 
provide a noble entertainment for him, and a beau- 
tiful woman to lie with him. Then throwing the 
dice, firft for the God, and next for himfelf, it 
appeared that he had loft. Willing, however, 
to ftand to his bargain, and to perform the 
conditions agreed upon, he prepared a fupper, and 
engaging for the purpofe one Larentia, who was 
very handfome, but as yet little known, he treated 
her in the temple, where he had provided a bed, 
and after fupper, left her for the enjoyment of the 
God. It is faid) that the Deity had fome converfation 
with her, and ordered her to go early in the 
morning to the market-place, ialute the firft man 
(he (hould meet, and make him her friend. The 
man that met her was one far advanced in 
years, and in opulent circumflances, Tarrutius by 
name, who had no children, and never had been 
married. This man took Larentia to his bed, and 
loved her fo well, that at his death he left her heir 
to his whole eftate, which was very cojifiderable ; 
and flie afterwards bequeathed the greateft part of 
it by will to the people. It is iaid, that at the time 
when Ihe was in high reputation, and confidered a3 
the favourite of a God, ihe fuddenly difappeare4 
about the place where the former Larentia was laid. 
It is now called Vclabrum, becaufe the river often 
overflowing, they paflTcdit at this place in ferry- 
boats to go to the Forum. This kind of paflage 
they call velalura. Others derive the name from 
veUitn^ a fail, becaufe they who have the exhi- 
biting of the public (hows, beginning at Velabrum, 
ovcrfhade all the way that leads from the Forum 
^ the Hippodropie with canvas 5 fpr a ftil in Xmxtx 

isi 
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is velum* On thefe accounts is the iecond La* 
rentia fo much honoured among the Romans. 

In the mean time Fauftulus, Amulius's herdfrnan, 
brought up the children entirely undifcovered ; or 
lather, as others with greater probability aflert> 
'* Numitor knew it from the firft» and priyately 
ittpplied the Aeceflaries for their maintenance. It . 
is ^Ifo j(aid that they were fent to Gabii, and there 
inftry^ed in letters, and other branches of education 
fuit^e to their birth : and hiAory inforgis us, 
'that th^y had the names of Romulus and Remus, 
from the teat of the wild animal which they were 
fcen to fuck. The. beauty and dignity of their per- 
ibns, ^ve^ in their childhood, promiled a generous 
difpoGlion ; and ^ they grew up, they both difcovered 
gr^t coui;age ^d bravery, with an inclination to 
hazardous attempts, and a fpirit which nothing 
could fubdve. But Romulus feemed more to culti- 
.vate the powers of reafon, and to excel in political 
knowledge; whilft, by his deportment among his 
neighbours, in the employments of pafhirage and 
hunting, he convinced them that he was born to 
command rather than to obey. To their equals and 
inferiors fcliey behaved very courteoufly, but they 
deipiied the king's bailiffs and chief herdfmen as not 
fuperior to themfelves in courage, though they were 
in authority, difregarding at once their threats and 
their anger. They applied themfelves to generous 
exercifes and purfuits, looking upon idlenefs and 
ina6Uvity as illiberal things, but on hunting, run- 
ning, baniihing or apprehending robbers, and de- 
livering fuch as were oppreflcd by violence, as the 

• Numitor might build rics, is quite inconfiftent with 

' upon this the hopes of his re- the manner of their difcover/ 

efiabKihinent } but his know- when grown up, which is 

ing the plac^ where the chil- the mon agreeable part of the 

dren were brought up, and ftory. 
(ti|$p]ying them with necefTa- 
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employments of honour and virtue. By thele things 
they gained great renown. 

A difpute arifing between the herdfmen of Numi- 
tor and Amulius, and the former having driven 
away fome catt)e belonging to the latter, Romulus 
and Remus fell upon them, put them to flight, and 
recovered the greateft part of the. booty. At this 
conduft Numitor was highly offended ; but they 
little regarded his refentment. The firft fteps they 
took en this occfifion, were to coUeft, and receive 
into their company, perfons of d(^fperate fortunes, 
and a great number or flaves ; a mealurc which gave 
alarming proofs of their bold and feditious inclina- 
tions. It happened that when Romulus was em- 
ployed in facrificing, for to that and divination he 
was much inclined, Numitor's herdfmen met with 
Remus, as he was walking with a fmall retinue, 
and fell upon him. After fome blows exchanged, 
and wounds given and received, Numitor's people 
prevailed, and took Remus prifoner. ' He was car- 
ried before Numitor, and had feveral things laid to 
his charge ; but Numitor did not chufe to punifh 
him himfelf, for fear of his brother's refentment. To 
him, therefore, he applied for juftice, which he had 
all the reafon in the world to expeft ; fince, though 
brother to the reigning prince, he had been injured 
by liis fervants, who prefumed upon his authority. 
The people of Alba, moreover, expreffing their 
uneafinefs, and thinking th^t Ni^mitor lufFered 
great indignities, Amulius, moved with their com- 

• plaints, delivered Remus to him to be treated as 
he ftiould think proper. When the youth was con- 
duced to his houfc, Numitor was greatly ftruck 
with his appearance, as he was very remarkable for 
fize and ftrength •, he obferved too his prefence of 
mind, and thp fteadinefs of his looks, which had 
nothing fervile in them, nor were altered with the 
fenfe of his prefent danger ; and he was informed, 

. tliijt his actions and whole behaviour were fuitable tq 

wh;^5 
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what he faw. But above all, fomc Divine Influence, 
as it ieems, direding the beginnings of the great 
events that were to follow, Numitor, by his fagacity, 
or by a fortunate conje£hire, fulpefting the tiuth, 
queftioned him concerning the circumllances of his 
birth; fpeaking mildly at the fame time, and regard- 
ing him with a gracious eye. He boldly anfwered, 
** I will hide nothing from you, for you behave in 
** a more princely manner than Amulius, fince you 
*' hear and examine before you punilh : but he has 
** delivered us up without enquiring into the mat- 
•• ten I have a twin-brother, and heretofore we 
*' believed ourfelves the fons of Fauftulus and La- 
♦* renda, fervants to the king. But fince we were 
<« accufcd before you, and fo purfued by flander as 
♦' to be in danger of our lives, we hear nobler 
•* things concerning our birth. Whether they are 
•' true, the prefent * crifis wijl fhew. Our birth is 
*' faid to have been fecret j our fupport in our in- 
•• fancy miraculous. We were expofed to birds 
♦* and wild beafts, and by them nourilhed ; fuckled 
** by a fhe-wolf, and fed by the attentions of a 
•* y^ood-peckei-, as we lay in a trough by the great 
** river. The trough is ftill preferved, bound about 
*' with brafs bands, and infcribed with letters partly 
♦* faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter very 
** ufelefs tokens to our parents, when we are de- 
** ftroyed.** Numitor hearing this, and comparing 
the time with the young man *s looks, was confirm- 
ed in the pleafing hope he had conceived, and con- 
fidered how he might confult his daughter about 
this affair ; for fhe was flill kept in clofe cuflody. 

Mean- while Fauflulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to punifhment, defired 
Komulus to affill his brother, informing him then 

• For if thcjr were true, fancy, would deliver Remus 
the God who miraculouHy from his prefent danger. 
proteAed th^m in their in« 

dearly 
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clearly of die particulars qf his birth.; fbr befene 
he had only given dark hin(s ^bou t it^ and Q^iufied 
JU& fo much as might take off the attiention of bis 
wards from every thing that was, mean. Hehimfeif 
took the trough^ and in all the tumult of coocern 
and fear carried it to Numitor. His diibrder raUed 
fome fufpicion in the king's guards at the gate, 
and that diforder incretfing while they Ipoked <ar- 
neftly upon him, and perplexed him with their 
queftions, he was difcovered to have a tro^Ligh 
under his ^loak. There happened to be Jioong 
them one of thofe who had it m charge to throw 
the children into the river, and who was coactrned 
in the expofing of them. This -main fcemg the 
trough, and knowing it by its make and inscription, 
rightly gueiTed the bufinefs ; aed thinking it an 
affair not to be negleAed^ immediately acquainted 
the king with it, and put him upon enquiring into 
it. In thefe great and prelfing difficulties, Fauftu- 
lus did not preferve entirely his prefence of mind, 
nor yet fully difcovcr die matter. He ackooW- 
ledged that the children were favcd indeed, : but 
faid that they kept cattle at a great diftaace from 
Alba; and that he was carrying the trojugh to 
Ilia, who had often defired to lee it, that {he might 
entertain the better hopes that her children were 
alive. Whatever perfons perplexed and aftuated 
with fear or anger ufe to fufFer, Amulius then fuf- 
fered; for in his hurry he fent an honeil man, 
a friend ofNumitor's, to enquire of him, whether 
he had any account that the children were alive. 
When the man was come, and'faw Remus almoft in 
the embraces of Numitor, he endeavoured to con- 
firm him in the pcrfuafion that the youth was 
really his grandfon ; begging him, at the fame time, 
immediately to take the beft meafures that could 
be thought of, and offering his beft afliftance to 
fupport their party. The occafion admitted of no 
(delay, if they had been inclined to it ^ for Romulbs 

was 
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was now at hand, and a good number of the citizens 
were gathered about him, either out of hatred or 
fear^of Axnulius. He brought alfo a confideraUe 
force with him, divided into companies of a hun- 
dred men each, headed by an officer who bore a 
handful of grais and (hrubs upon a pole. Thefe 
the Latins call Manipuli ; and hence it is, that to 
this day fcldiers of the £ime company ar« called 
Manipulares. Remus then, having gained thofe 
within, and Romulus aiTaulting.the palace without, 
the tyrant knew not what to do, or whom he 
ihould confult, but amidfl his doubts and perplexity, 
was taken and (lam* Thefe particulars, though 
moftly related by Fabius, and Diocles the Fepa- 
rethian, who feems to have been the fi\& that 
wrote about the founding of Ronie, are yet fqipeft- 
ed by fome as £ibulous and groundlefs. Perhaps, 
however, we (hould not be fo incredulous, when 
we fee what- extraordinary events Fortune produces ; 
fior, when we <:onfidcr what height of greatnefs 
Rome attained to, can we think it could ever have 
been efii?£ted without fome fupernatural aflfiftance 
at firfl, and an origin more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles compofed, 
the two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, 
without governing there ; nor yet to take the go- 
vernment upon them during their grandfiithcr's 
life. Having, therefore, inveftcd him with it, and 
jpaid due honours to their mother, they determined 
to dwell in a city of their own, and, for that pur- 
pofe, to build one in the place where they had their 
firft nourifhment. This feems, at lead, to be the 
moft plaufible reafon of their quitting Alba-, and 
perhaps too it was neceflary, as a great number of 
flaves and fugitives was collefted about them, 
either to fee their affairs entirely ruined, if thefe 
fhould difperfe, or with them to fcek another ha- 
bitatiop J fqr that the people of Alba rcfufed to 

permit; 
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permit the fugitives to mix with them, or to re- 
ceive them as citizens, fufficiently appears from the 
rape of the women, which was not undertaken 
out of a licentious humour, but deliberately, and 
through neceffity, from the want of wives-, fince, 
after they feized them, they treated them very 
honourably. 

As foon.as the foundation of the city was laicii 
they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which 
they called the Temple of the * Afytean God. 
Here they received all that came, and would neither 
deliver up the flave to his mafter, the debtor to his 
creditor, nor the murderer to the magiftratej de- 
claring, that they were direfted by the Oracle of 
Apollo to preferve the Afylum from all violation. 
Thus the city was foon + ^)eopled ; for it is faid, 
that the houfes at firft did not exceed a thoufand. 
But of that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a difpute 
loon arofe about the place. Romulus having built 
a fquare, which he called Rome, would have the 
city there ; but Remus marked .out a more fecure 
fituation on Mount Avcntine, which, from him, 
was. called J Remonium, but now has the name 

of 



* It is not certain who this 
God of Refuge was. Diony- 
£us of HalicarnafTds tells us, 
that, in his time, the place 
where the afylum had been, 
was confecrated to Jupiter. 
Romulus did not at firft receive 
the fugitives and outlaws with- 
in the walls, but allowed them 
the hill Saturnius, afterwards 
called Capitolinus, for their 
habitation. 

t Moft of the Trojans, of 
whom there dill remained 
fifty families in Auguflas's 



time, chofe to follow the for- 
tune of Romnlos and Remus, 
as did alfo the inhabitants of 
Pallantium and Saturnia> two 
fmall towns. 

X We find no mention either 
of Remonium or Rignarium 
in any other writer. An ano- 
nymous MS. reads ' Remoria : 
and Fedus tells us (De Ling. 
Latin. lib. II ) the fummit of 
Mount Aventine was called 
Remuria, from the . time Re- 
mus refolved to build the city 
there. But Dionyfius of Ha. 

licamaiTaa 
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of Rignarium. The dilute . was referred to the 
deciiion of augury ; and for this purpofe they fat 
down in the open air, when Remus, as they tell 
us, faw fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many. 
Some fay, Remus's account of the number he had 
ieen was true, and that of Romulus not fo; but: 
when Remus came up to him, he did really fee 
twelve. Hence the Romans, in their divination- 
by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the vulture : 
though Herodorus of Pontus relates, that Hercules 
ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him, as 
he was going upon any great adtion. This was, 
probably, becaufe it is a creature the leaft mif- 
chievous of any, pernicious neither to corn, 
plants, nor cattle. It only feeds upon dead car- 
cades ; but neither kills nor preys upon any thing 
that has life. As for birds, it does not touch them 
even when dead, becaufe they arc of its own 
nature^ while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear and 
kill their own kind : and,, as ^fchylus has it. 

What bird is clean that fellow-birds devours i 

Befides, other birds are frequently ieen, and may 
be found at any time ; but a vulture is an uncom- 
mon fight, and we have feldom met with any of 
their young ; fo that the rarity of them has occa- 
fioned an abfurd opinion in fome, that they come 
to us from other countries ; and foothfayers judge 
every unufual appearance to be preternatural, and 
the effeft of a Divine Power. 

When Remus knew that he was impofed upon, 
he was highly incenfed, and as Roriiulus was open- 
ing a ditch round the place where the walls were 
to be built, he ridiculed fome parts of the work, 
and obftrufted others. At laft, as he prefumcd 

licarnaiTua fpeaks of Mount nus will have Remaria to liavs. 
Aventine and Remaria as two been a city in the neighbour- 
4i£crenc places ; and Stepha- hood of Rome. 
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to leap over it, fom^ fay- he * ftll by the hand of 
Romulufi ; others, by that of Celer, one of hU 
companions. Fauftulus alfo fell in the fcuffle ; and 
Pliftinus, who^ being brother to Faufttilus, is faid 
to have affifted in bringing Romulus up. Celer 
fled into Tufcany •, and from him fuchas are fwifc 
of foot, or expeditious in bufinefs, are by the Ro- 
mans called cekres. Thus when Quintus Metellus, 
within a few days after his father's death, provided 
a (how of gladiators, the people admiring his quick 
difpatch, gave him the name oi Celer. 

Romulus buried his brother Remus, together 
with his fofter-fachers, in Remonia, and then built 
his city, having fent for perfons from f Hetruria, 
who (as is ufual in facred myfteries), according to 
Hated ceremonies and written rules^ were to order 
and dired how every thing was to be done. Firft, 
a circular ditch was dug about what is now cs^ed 
the Comitium, or Hall of Juftice, and the fiiit- 
fruits of every thing that is reckoned either good 
by ufe, or ncceflary by nature, were call into it ; 
and then each bringing a fhiadl quantity of the 



• The two brothers firft 
differed aboot the place where 
their new city wat to be biiih» 
and referring the matter- to 
their grandfather, he advifed 
them to have it decided by an- 
gury. In this augury Romo- 
las impofed upon Remus ; and 
when the former prevailed that 
the city flioold be built upon 
MouDt Palatine, the builders 
being divided into two compa- 
nies, were no better than two 
factions. At laft Remus in con- 
tempt leapt over the worfc» and 
fiiidp " Juft fo will the enemy 
•• leap over it ;" whereupon 
Celfr gave him a deadly blow» 



and anfwered, ** In this mannet 
** will oar citisens repolfe the 
<* enemy.*' Some fay^ that 
RtKnnlus was fo aAifted at the 
death of his brother, that he 
would have laid violent hands 
opott himfelf, if he had not 
been prevented. 

\ The Hetruriaos or Toicans 
had, as Feflus informs us, a fort 
of ritual, wherein were contain* 
ed the ceremonies that were to 
be obferved in building cities^ 
templesy altars, walls, and 
gates. They were inRrufted 
m augury and relieious rites 
by Tages, who is faid to have 
been taught by Mercury. 

earth' 
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ewth of the country from whence he came •, threw 
it in promiicuoufly. This ditch had the name of 
Mundns, the fame with that of the univerie. In 
dbe next place, they nurked out the city, like a 
circle, round this center ; and the founder having 
fitted to a plough a bmzen |:ilough-(hare, and yoked 
a boU and cow, himfelf drew a deep furrow round 
the bounds ie«« The bufinefs of thofe that foUoW'> 
ed was to turn all the dods raifed by the pknigh 
intvat-ds to the city, and not to fufibr any to remaui 
outwards. This line defcribcd the compafs of the 
City ; and between it and the waUs is a fpace called, 
by ODntra£Uon, Pomerium, as lying behind or 
beyond the waU. Where they defigned to have a 
gate, they took the plou&h«fhare out of the ground, 
and lifted v^ the jMough, making a break for it* 
Hence they look upon the whole wall as facred, 
except the gate-way«. If they confiden^d the gate* 
in the fame light as the reft^ it would be deemed 
unlawful either to receive the neceflaries of lifo 
by them, or to csury out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, 
ia universally allowed to be the twenty firft of 
April ; and ifr celebrated annually by the Romans 
as the birth-day of Rome. At firft, we are told, 
they facriBced nothing that had life, perfuaded that 
they ought to keep the folemnity facred to the 
birth c^ their country pure, and without bloodfhcd. 



* Ovid does not (ay it was 
a handful of the earth each 
bad brought out of his own 
country, but of the earth he 
had taken from his neigh- 
boars ; which was done to 
ifgnify, that Rome would foon 
fubdae the neighbouring na-^ 
tioAS. Bat Ifidorus (lib. XXV. 
cap. ii.) is of opinioa» that by, 
'throwing the firil-fruits and aa 
Jundfal of earth into th« 



trencll, they admontlhed the 
head! of the colony, that it 
ought to be their chief Audy 
to procure for their fellow - 
citizens all the conveniencies 
of life, to maintain pe.ice and 
oifion amongft a people come 
together from different pares 
of the world, and by this 
to form themfelves into a bwdy 
never to be diiiblved. 
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Neverthelefs, before the city was built, on that 
fame day, they had kept a paftoral feaft called 
♦ Palilia. At prefent, indeed, there is very little 
analogy between the Roman and the Grecian 
months ; yet the day on which Romulus founded 
the city, is ftrongly affirmed to be the thirtieth 
of the month. On that day too, we are informed, 
there was a conjunction of the fun and moon, 
attended with an eclipie, the fame that was ob^ 
ferved by Antimachus the Teian poet, in the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad. 

Varro the philofopher, who of all the Romans 
was moil (killed in hiftory, had an acquaintance 
named Tarutius, who, befide his knowledge in 
philofophy and the mathematics, to indulge his 
Ipeculative turn, had applied himfelf to aftrology, 
and was thought to be a pierfeA mafter of it. To 
him Varro propofed to j^nd out the day and hour 
of Romulus's birth, making his calculation from the 
known events of his life, as problems in geometry 
are folved by the analytic method i for it belongs 
to the fame fcience, when a man's nativity is given, 
to predict his life ; and when his life is given, to 
find out his nativity. Tarutius complied with 
the requeft ; and when he had confidered the dif* 
pofition and adtions of Romulus, how long he 
lived, and in what manner he died, and had put 
all thefe things together, he affirmed without 
doubt or hefitation, that his conception was in 
the firft year of the fecond Olympiad, on the 
twenty-third day of the month which the Egyp* 
tians call Choeac [December], at the third hour» 

* The Palilia* or Feaft of IV.) the (he pherds then made 

Pales, is rometimes called Pb- a great feaft at ntght, and con- 

riHa» from the Latin word* eluded the whole with dancing 

parerti to hring fcrth^ becauie over the fires they had made 

prayers were then made for in the fields with heaps of 

the fruitfulnefs of the iheep. firaw. 
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Vhen the fun wai totally * eclipfed ; and that his 
birth was on the twenty-third day of the .month 
Thoth [September], about fun-rife; and that he 
•f- founded Rome on the ninth of the month Phar- 
inuthi [April], between the fecond and third hour; 
for it is fuppofed that the fortunes of cities^ as well 
as men, have their proper periods determined by 
the pofitions of the ftars at the time of their nati- 
vity. Thefe, arid the like relatidhs^ may, per- 
haps, rather pleafe the re^er, becaufe they are 
turious, than difguft him, beciiufe they are 
fabulous; 

When the cit^ was built, Rdmulus divided the 
younger part of the inhabitants into battalions4 
% Each corps confided of three thoufand foot, and 



• There was no total eclipfc 
of tlic fan in the firft year of 
the fecond Olympiad^ bu( in 
the fecond year of that Olym- 
piad there was. If Romulus 
was conceived in the year laft 
named, it will agtee with the 
tommon opinion, that he was 
18 years old when he founded 
llome, and that Rome was 
founded in the firil year of the 
ierenth Olympiad. 

f There is great diiagree- 
inent among hiftorians and 
ohronologersy as to the year of 
the foundation of Rome. Var- 
ro glaces it in the third year of 
the fixth Olympiad, 752 years 
before the Chridian JEvz: 
and Fabius Pidor^ who is the 
mod antient of all the Roman 
writers* and fallowed by the 
learned Uflier* places it in the 
end of the feventh Olympiad, 
whichy according to that pre- 
late» was in the year of the 
world 32969 and 748 before 
Chrift. fiat Dionyiius Hal. 

Vol. I. 



Solinus and Eufebibs place it 
in the firft year of the feventh 
Olympiad, 

% Inftead of this, Dionyfiut 
of Halicarnaflus tells us (lib, 
II.p.76)> the whole colony 
confifted but X>£ 3300 men, 
Thefe Romulus divided into 
three equal parts, which he 
called tribes di* thirds, each of 
which was to be commanded 
by its przfedt or tribune. The 
tribes were divided into ten 
curias, and thefe fubdivided 
into ten decuria. The num- 
ber of houfes, or rather hues, 
which was bat a thoufand, 
bears witnefs to the truth of 
Dionyfius*8 aiTertion. But it 
is probable the mean rabble, 
who took the protection of the 
afylam, and who might be 
very numerous, were not 
reckoned among the 3300 iirft 
colonifts, though they were 
afterwards admitted to the 
privileges of citizens. 

L three 
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tfiree hundred horfe, and was called a legion, be* 
caufe the moft warlike perfons were felefted. The 
reft of the multitade he called The People. ♦ An 
hundred of the moft confiderable citizens he took 
for his council, with the title of Patricians, 
and the whok body was called the Senate, which 
fignifies an Aflembly of Old Men. Its members 
were ftyled Patricians -, becaufe, as fome fay, they 
Vrcrt fathers of free-born children ; or rather, accord- 
ing to others, becaufe they themfelves had fathers 
to ftiew, which ^as not the cafe with many of the 
rabble that firft flcfckctt to the city. Others derive 
the title from Patrociniumy or Patronage, attributing 
the origin of the term to one Patron, who came 
over with Evander, and was remarkable for his hu- 
manity and care of the diftreflcd. But we Ihall be 
nearer the truth, if we conclude that Romulus ftyled 
them Patricians, as expefting thefe refpeftable per- 
fons would watch over thole in humble ftations 
^ith a paternal care and regard •, and teaching the 
commonalty in their turn not to fear 6r envy the 
power of their fuperiors, but to behave to them with 
love and refpeft, both looking upon them as Fathers, 
and honouring them with that name. For at this 
very time, foreign nations call the Senators Lords, 
but the Romans themfelves call them Confcripc 
Fathers, a ftyle of greater dignity and honour,, and 
withal much lefs invidious. At firft, indeed, they 
were called Fathers only ; but afterwards, when 
more were enrolled in their body, Confcript Fathers. 
With this venerable title, then, he diftinguifhed 
the fenate from the people. He likewife made 

* The choice of thefe hun- fo that Romulas named onljr 

d'red' perfons was not made by the hundredth, who was the 

th« king himfelf : each tribe head, or prince of the fenate, 

chofe three fenators, and each and the chief governor of the 

of the thirty curise the like city, whea the king was in the 

number, which made in all field, 
the number of ninety- nine ; 

another 
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ftriOther diftinftion between the nobility and the 
commons, calling the former * Patrons, and the 
others Clients ; which was the fource of mutual 
kindnefs and many good offices between them. 
For the Patrons were to thofe they had taken under 
their proteftion, counfellors and advocates in their 
fuits at law, and advifers and afliftants on all occa- 
fions. On the other hand, the Clients failed not in 
their attentions, whether they were to bfe fhewn in. 
deference and refpeft, or in providing their daugh- 
ters portions, or in fatisfying their creditors, if 
their circumftances happened to be narrow. No 
law or magiftrate obliged the Patron to be evidence 
againft his Client, or the Client againft his Patron. 
But in after-times, though the other claims con- 
tinued in full force, it was looked upon as .un- 
generous for perfons of condition to take money 
of thofe below them. 

. In the fourth f month after the building of the 
city, as Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine 
women was put in execution. Some fay,- Romu- 
lus himfelf, who was naturally warlike, and per- 
fuaded by certain oracles, that the Fates had decreed 
Rome to obtain her greatnefs by military atchieve- 
ments, began hoftilities againft the Sabines, and 
feized only thirty virgins, being more defirous of 

^ This patronage was as by Catus Gracchus^ broke In 

cfleAual as any confanguinity upon that harmony. Indeed, 

or alliance, and had a wonder- a client who was wanting in 

fal eScd towards maintaining his duty to his patron, was 

miion among the people for deemed a traitor and an out- 

the fpace of fix hundred and law, and liable to be put to 

twenty years, during which death by any perfon whatever, 

time we find no di/fenfions nor It may be proper- to obferve, 

jealoufies between the patrons that not only plebeians chofe 

and their clients, even in the their patrons, but in time ci- 

times, of the republic, when ties and ftates pat themfelves 

the populace frequently ma- under the like protefkion. 

tinied againft thofe who were f Gellius fays, it was in the 

moft powerful in the city. At fourth year. 
Lft the great fedition, raifed 

E 2 war* 
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war,, than of wives for his people. But this is not 
likely. For, as he faw his city foon filled with in* 
habitants, very few of which were married, the' 
greateft part confiding of a mixed rabble of mean, 
and obfcure perfons, to whom no regard was paid, 
and who were not expefted to fettle in any place- 
whatever, the cnterprize naturally took that turn : i 
aiid he hoped that from this attempt, though not ^ 
jufl: one, K>me alliance and union with the Sabines 
would be obtained, when it appeared that they 
tt-eated the women kindly. In order to this, he 
firfi: gave out that he had found the altar of fonie 
God, which had been covered with earth. This 
deity they called Confus, meaning either the God 
of Counfel (for with them the word con/ilium has that 
fignification, and their chief magiftrates afterwards 
were Confuls, perfons who were to confuU the public 
good) or elfe the EqueftrianNeptune ; for the altar* 
in the Circus Maximus is not vifible at other times, 
but during the Circenfian game* it is uncovered. 
Some lay, it was proper that the altar of that God^ 
fliould be under ground, becaufe Counfel ihould be 
as private and fecret as pofTible. Upon this difcovery, 
Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for a 
fplendid facrifice, with public games and {hows. 
Multitudes aflembled at the time, and he himfelf 
prefided^ fitting among his nobles, cloathed in 
purple. As a fignal .for the aflault, he was to rife, 
gather up his robe, and fold it about him. Many 

' of his people wore fwords that day, and kept their 
eyes upon him, watching for the fignal, which wa& 
no fooner given than they drew them, and rufliing 
on with a fhout, feized the daughters of the Sa- 

' bines, but quietly fuflfercd the men to eicape. 
Some fay only thirty were carried off, who each- 
gave name to a tribe ; but Valerius Antias makes 

* That is to fay, in the place wards built the great Great 
wberc A^cus Maidus afcer*^ for horfe and chariot-races. 

their 
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their number five hundred and twenty-feven ; and, 
.according to * Juba, there were fix hundred and 
eighty-three, all virgins. This was the beft apo- 
logy for Romulus; for they had taken bat one 
married woman, named Herfilia, who was afterwards 
chiefly concerned in teconciling them ; and her they 
took by miftake, as they were not incited to this 
violence by luft or injuftice, but by their defirc to 
conciliate and unite the two nations in the ftrongeft 
.ties. Some tell us Herfilia was married to Hof- 
tilius, one of the moft eminent men among the 
Romans : others, that Romulus himfelf married her^ 
and had two children by her; a daughter name4 
Prima, on account of her being firli-born, and aa 
only fon, whom he called AoUius, becaufe of the 
^great concourfc of people to him, but after-ages, 
Abillius. This account we have from Zenodotus of 
Troezene, but he is contradifted in it by many 
other hiftbrians, 

AnK>ng thofe that committed this rape, we are 
xtold, fome of the meaner fort happened to be carry- 
ing off a virgin of uncommon beauty and ftature^ 
and when fome of fuperior rank that met them at- 
tempted to take her from them, they cried out, they 
were conduftipg her to Talafius, a young man of 
^excellent charatler. When they heard this, they 
applauded their defign ; and fome even turned back, 
4Uid accompanied them with the utmoft fatisfadion, 
all the way exclaiming Talafius. Hence this be- 
came a term in the nuptial fongs of the Romans, as 
Hymenaeus is^ in thofe of the Greeks ; for Talafius 
is laid to have been very happy in marriage. But 
:Sextius Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both 
iby thcMufes and Graces, told me, that this was the 
word which Romulus gave as a fignal for the rape* 

* This was tHe Ton of Jobay Roman and Grecian literature, 

•king of Mauritania, who being and became an excellent hifto- 

.biought very young a captive rian. Dionyfius of Halicar- 

.to 'Rome, was inllru6ted in the naffus has followed his account. 

■ ■ . E 3 AU 
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All of them, therefore, as they were carrying off the 
virgins, cried out Talafius •, and thence it Hill conr 
tinues the' cuftom at marriages. Moft writers, 
however, and Juba in particular, are of opinion, 
that it is only an incitement to good houfewifry and 
Ipinning, which the word Talajia fignifies ; * Italian 

terms 



* The original which rans 
thus, Ot 111 vAi»ro» 90fu^iiffi9f uv t^ 

tmKtxufA^tuv, is manifeftly cor- 
rupted ; and all the former 
tranflation9, following chat cor- 
rupt reading, aiTtirt what is ut- 
terly falfe, namely, ** that no 
*' Greek terms were then mixed 
•• with the language of Italy." 
The contrary appears from Plu- 
tarch's life of Numa, where 
Greek terms are mentioned as 
frequently ufed by theRomans, 

But not to have recourfe to 
fadls, let us enquire into the 
feveral former tranflations. The 
Latin ru.is thus : Pleriqut {tatir 
quos eft Juhd) adhortationem et 
incitationem ad labor i s feauli totem 
et lanifiitum^ quodGracitaXsar^xf 
dicutftf cenfent^ nondum id tempo^ 
ris Itfd'icis 'verbis cum Gnecis 
eonfufii. The 'Englifh thus : 

V But moft are of opinion, and 
** Juba in particular, that this 
** word Talafius was ufed K> 
** new-marricd women, by way 

V of incitement to good houfe- 
;* wlfry; for the Greek'word 
** Talajia fignihssjpin/ji/,g, and 
*' the language ofltaly was not 
•* yet mixed with the Greek." 
The French of Daci^r thus : 

V Le^tr.ilunt la plupartdco uu- 



^* teqrs croient, et Juba eft 
*' ineme de cette opinion, que 
** cc mot n'ecoit qu'nne exhor- 
** tation qu'on faiibit aux ma- 
** riees d "aimer le travail, qui 
** confide a filer de la lainc, 
*' que les Grecs appellent Ta- 
** lajia; car en ce tems U, la 
** langue Grecque n*avoit pas 
** encore ete corrompue par ie^ 
" mots Latins." Thus they 
declare with one Con fen t, that 
the language of Italy was not 
yet mixed with the Greek ; 
though it appears from what 
was faid immediately before^ 
that Talafiay a Greek term, was 
made ufe of in that language. 
Inttead, therefore, of mr*, ncfyet\ 
we fhould moft certainly read 

tfTa;, thus ; t/TVTATI TOtf £^19MX0»( 

9vofji.mcn Tuf It»Xma.'v nr^xi^vixtvofff 

** the language of Italy being 
" at that time thus mixed with 
'< Greek terms ; for inftance, 
•* Tala/ta.'* By this emenda- 
tion, which confiils only of the 
fn\all alteration of the «■ into r, 
the fcnfe is eafy ; the context 
clear ; Plutarch is reconciled to 
himfelf, and freed from the 
charge of contradi£ling in one 
breath, what he had afTerted in 
another. 

If this wanted any farther 
fupport, we might alledgeapaf- 
fage h-om Plutarch's Marcellus^ 
whiah, as well as that in the 
life of Numa, is exprefs and 

dcciiivet 
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Jerms being at that time thus mixed with Greek. 
If this be right, and the Romans did then ufe the 
word Talafia in the fame fenfe with the Greeks, ano- 
ther and moi:e probable reafon of the cuftom may be 
^gned. For when the Sabines, after the war 
with the Romans, were reconciled, conditions were 
obt^ncd for the women, that they fhould not be 
obliged by their h'ufbands to do any other worl^ 
befidcs fpinning. It was cuftomary, therefore, ever 
after, that they who gave the bride, or conduced 
her home, or were prefent on the occafion, fhould 
pry out, amidft the mirth of the wedding, j'alqfius*^ 
intimating that fhe was not to be employed in any 
labour but that of fpinning. And it is a cuftom 
ftill obferved, for the bride not to go over the 
threftiold of her hufband's houfe herfelf, but to be 
carried over, Uecaufe the Sabine virgins did not go 
in voluntarily, but were carried in by violence. 
Some add, that the bride's hair is parted with the 
point of a fpear, in memory of the firft marriages 
being brought about in a warlike manner ; of which 
We have fpoken more fully in the Book of Queftions. 
This rape was committed on the eighteenth day of 
the month then called Sextilis, now Auguft, at 
which time the fcaft of the Confualia is kept. 

The Sabines were ^ numerous and. warlike people, 
but they dwelt in vmwalled towns-, thinking it 
became them, ^y^•Q were a colony of the Lacedemo- 
nians, to be bold ar)d fearleft Bift as they faw 
themfelves bound by fuch pledges, and were very 
folicitous for their daughters, they fent ambafladors 
to Romulus with moderate and equitable demands : 

deciftve. Speaking there of Feretrius might be derived from 

the derivation of the word Fire^ ftprrpott the vehicle on which 

/r/«j, an appellation which Ju- the trophy was carried, Kctrot 

pitcr probably firft had in the tv 'E».fincx yXuco-av «ti «roXXii» 

time of Romulus, on occafion roTtffvixu.rtAtyfAtrnifTriAofrivut*,'*for 

of his confccrating to him the ** at that time tfcc Greek lan- 

/f^lt'a opima^ one account he << gH^g^ ^^^ much mixt wjitli 

eives of the matter is, that ** the Latin." 

^ E A Thaj 
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That he Ihould return them the young women, aqd 
difavow the violence, and then the two nation? 
(hould proceed to eftablifh a correfpondence, and 
contraft alliances in a jfViendly and legal way. 
Romulus, , however, refufed to part with the young 
women, and intreated the Sabines to give their 
•fanftion to what had been done; whereupon fomc 
of them loft time in confulting and making prepa- 
rations. But Acron, king of the Cenlneqfians, a 
man of fpirit, and an able general, fufpeftcd the 
tendency of Romulus*s firft enterprizes ; and, when 
he had behaved fo boldly in the r^pe, looked upon 
him as one that would grow formidable, and indeed 
jnfufFerable to his neighbours, except he were chaf- 
'tifed. Acron, therefore, went to fcek the enemy, 
and Romulus prepared to receive him. When they 
came in fight, and had well viewed each other, a 
challenge for fingle combat was mutually given, 
their force; ftapding under arms iq filence. Romu« 
lus on this occaHon made a vow, that if he con^ 
quercd his enemy, he would himfelf dedicate his ad- 
yerfary's arms to Jupiter : in confequcnce of which, 
lie both overcame Acron, and, after battle was joined, 
routed his army, and took his city. But he did nq 
injury to its inhabitants, unlefs it were fuch to 
order them to demolifti their houfes, and follow him 
to Rome, as citizens entitled to equal privileges 
with the reft. Indeed, there was nothing that con- 
tributed more to the greatncfs of Rome, than 
that fhe was always uniting and incorporating with 
herfelfthofe whom fhe conquered. Romulus having 
confidered how he Ihbuld perform his vow in the 
moft acceptable manner to Jupiter, and withal make 
the propeflion moft agreeable to his people, cut 
down a great oak that gre\y in the camp, and hewed 
)t into the figure of a trophy ; to this he fattened 
Acroh's whole fuit of armour, difpofed in its proper 
|brm. Then he put on his own robes, and wearing 
3 crown of laurel on his head, his hair gracefully 
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(lowing, he took the trophy efcft upon his righf 
flioulder, and fo marched ot\j Tinging the fong of 
yiftory before his troops, which followed, compleatly 
^rmed, while the citizens received him with joy and 
admiration. This proceflion was the origin and model 
of future triumphs. The trophy was dedicated to 
Jupiter Feretrius, fo called irom the Latin word 
^ferire^ to fmite ; for Romu}us had prayed that he 
might have power to fmite his adverfary and kill 
him, Varro fays, this fort of fpoils is termed f opima\ 
from opes^ which fignifies riches : But more probably 
they are lb ftiled from opus^ the meaning of which is 
aftion. For when the :|; General of an army kills 
the enemy's General with his own hand, then only 
he is allowed to confecrate the fpoils called opima^ as 
fhe fole performer of that aftion. This honour has 
been conferred only on three Roman chiefs 5 firft, 
on Romulus, when he flew Acron the Ceninen- 
fian ; next, on Cornelius Coflus, for killing Tolumnius 
the Tufcan •, and laftly, on Claudius Marcellus, when 
Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. 
Cofliis and Marcellus bore, indeed, the trophie? 
fhemfelves, but drove into Rome in triumphal 
(:hariots. But Dionyflus is miftaken in faying tliac 

• Orfrom the wordy3rrr#, to quoted by Feftas, tellt u% a 

carry, becaufe Romulus had Rointn might be entitled to the 

himfelf carried to the temple of Jpolia epima, though but a pri- 

Jupiter, the armour of the king vate foldier, miJts manifuUrisp 

he had killed ; or, more proba- provided hekilled and dt fpoiled 

bly, from the Greek word phe- • the enemy's general. Accord- 

rf/rM, which Uvy calls in Latin in^ly Cornelius Coflus had 

/ercuhtm, and which properly them, for killing Tolumnius* 

jfigniiies a trepJ^. , • kin$^ of the Tufcani, though 

t Fefius derives the word Coflus was but a tribune, who 

6ptma from 9pSt which fignifies fought un4er the comipand of 

the earth, and the riches it pro- j£milius. CoiTus* therefore,-in 

duces; ib that i»^ii9fa^*//«, ac^ ' all prob4bility, did not enter 

cording to that writer, £gnify Rome in a triumphal chariot, 

rich fpoils. but followed that of his gene- 

} This is Lxvy's account of ral, with the trophy on his 

the matters hut Varro, as Ihoulder. 

Romulus 
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Romulus made ufe of a chariot ; for fomc hiftorian$ 
afTert, that Tarquinius, the fon of Demaratus^ wa^ 
the firft of the kings that advanced triumphs to thi$ 
pomp and grandeur : Others fay, Publicola was the 
firft that led up hi$ triumph in a chariot. However^ 
there are ftatges of Romulus bearing thefc trophies^ 
yet to be feen in Rome, which are all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Cenipenfes, while the reft 
of the Sabines were bufied in preparations, the peo- 
ple of Fidenac, Cruftumeniqm, and Antemnas, 
united againft the Romans. A battle enfued, in 
which they were likewifc defeated, and furrendered 
to Romulus their cities tg be fpoiled, their lands 
to be divided, and themfelves to be tranfplanted to 
Rome. All the lands thus acquired, he diftributed 
among the citizens, except what belonged to the 
parents of the ftplen virgins •, for thofe he left in the 
pofleflion of their former owners. The reft of the 
Sabines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their 
general, and carried war to the gates of Rome, The 
city was difficult of acccfs, having a ftrong garrifon 
on the hill where the Capitol now ftands, com- 
manded by Tarpeius, not by the virgin Tarpeia, as 
forifie fay, who in this reprelent Romulus as a very 
weak man. Howeyer, this Tarpeia, the governor's 
daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets of the 
Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands, and 
afl^ed, in return for her treafon, what they wore on 
their left arms, Tatius agreeing to the condition, 
fhe opened one of the gates by night, and let in 
the Sabines. It feems, it was noC the fcntiment of 
Antigonus alone, who faid, " he loved men while 
•• they were betraying, but hated them when they 
*• had betrayed ;" nor of Caefar, who faid, in the 
cafe of Rhymitalces the Thracian, " he loved the 
•* treafon, but hated the traytor:" But men arc 
commonly afFeded towards villains, whom they have 
occafion for, juft as they are towards venomous 
creatures, which they have ficed of for their poifon 
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ind their gall. While they are of ufe they lov^ 
them, but abhor them when their purpofe is effefted. 
Such were the fentiments of Tatius with regard to 
Tarpeia, when he ordered the Sabines to remember 
their promife, and to grudge her nothing which they 
had on their left arms. He was the firft to take oflF 
his bracelet, and throw it to her, and with that his 
Ihield +. As every one did the fame, Ihe was over- 
powered by the gold and Ihields thrown upon her, 
and, finking under the weight, expired. Tarpeius^ 
too, was taken, and condemned by Romulus for 
treafoii, as Juba writes after Sulpitius Galba. As 
for the account given of Tarpeia by other writers, 
, >jimong whom Antigonus is one, it is abfurd and in- 
credible : They fay, that ihe was daughter to Tatius 
the Sabine general, and, being compelled to live with 
Romulus, (he a&ed and fuffered thus by her father*s 
contrivance. But the poet Simulus makes a moft 
egregious blunder, when he fays, Tarpeia betrayed 
the Capitol, not to the Sabines, but to the Gauls, 
having fallen in love with their king. Thus he 
writes : 

From her high dome, Taipeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol betrayM ; 
The haplefs viftim of unchafle deflres. 
She loft the fortrefs of her fcepter*d fires. 

And a little after, concerning her death, . 

No amorous Celt, no ifierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his ftormy fhore j 

Prefs'd by thofo Ihields, whofe fplendor (he admirM, 

She funk, a;id in the fhining death expired. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the 
Jiill had the name of the Tarpcian, till Tarquin con- 

^^Pifo and other bifiorianf to betray the Sabines to Roma- 
fay, 'that Tatius treated her in las, while (he was pretending 
this manner, becaufe (he a^ed ;o betray the Romans to them. 
a double p^rt. and endcaroured 

• fecrated 
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fecnted . the place to Jupiter, kt which time her 
bones were removed, and fc> it loft her name ; except 
.that part of the Capitol from which malefaftors are 
chrown down, which is ftill called the Tarpeiaa 
rock. The Sabines thus pofiefTed of the fort, Ro- 
mulus in great fury offered them battle, whicb 
Tatius did not dedine, as he faw he had a place 
of ftrength to retreat to, in cafe he was worftecU 
And, indeed, the fpot on which he was to engage^ 
ibeing furrounded with hills, fecmed to promife oa 
both fides a (harp and bloody conteft, becaufe it 
was fo confined, and the outlets were fo narrow^ 
that it was not eafy either to fly or to purfue. It 
happened too, that, a few days before, the rirer had 
ioverflowed, and left a deep mud on the plain, where 
xhe Forum now ftands ; which, as it was covered 
with a cruft, was not eafily difcoveraUe by the eye, 
butiit^the fame time was Mt underneath and imprac- 
ticable. The Sabines, ignorant of this, were puihing 
forward into it, but by good fortune were prevented z 
For Curtius, a man of high diftin&ion and fpirit, 
being mounted on a good horfe, advanced a confi* 
;derable way before the reft *. Frcfently his horfe 



* Livy and Didnyfius of Ha- 
licarjiaflTus relate the matter 
4>therwife. They tell us» tbat 
Curtios at firft repulfed the 
Romans ; bat being in kit turn 
overpowered by Romalos, and 
^endeavouring to make good his 
retreat, he happened to fall 
into the lake, which from that 
time bore hit name : For it 
^as called. Lacus Curtius, even 
when it wat dried np^ and al- 
moft in the centre of the Ro- 
man Forum. Procilius fays, 
that the earth having opened, 
the Arufpices declared it necef- 
fary for the fafety of the rc- 
{>ublic, that the bravcft man in 



the city fliould throw himietf 
into the gulph; whereupon 
one Curtius, mounting oa 
horfeback, leaped armed into 
it, and the gulph immediately 
clofed. Before the building of 
the common ftwers, this pool 
was a fort of fink, which re« 
ceived all the filth of the city. 
Some writers think, that it re- 
ceived its name from Curtiui 
the conful, colIeft|ue to M. 
Genucius, becaufe he caufed it 
to be walled in by the advice 
of the Arufpices, after it had 
been ftruck with lightning* 
Vakro d^ Lifi^. Cat. /• iv. 

plunge^ 
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plunged into the flough, and for a while he endea- 
voured to difengage him, encouraging him with hi» 
'^roree, and urging him wich blows ; but finding all 
ineffe&ual, he quitted him, and .faved himlelf. 
From him the place, to this very time, is called the 
€urtian Lake. The Sabines^ having efcaped this 
danger, began the fight with great bravery. The 
viAory inclined to neither fide, though many were 
flain, and among the reft Hoftilius *, who, they {zj^ 
was hufi>and to Herfilia, and grandfather to that 
Hoftilius who reigned after Numa. It is probable^ 
there were many other battles in a fhort time ; but 
the moft memcH*able was the laft ; in which Romulus- 
having received a blow upon the head with i ftone» 
was almoft beaten down to the ground, arid no longer 
able to oppofe tihe enemy -, then the Romans gave 
way^ and were driven from the plain as far as the 
Paktine hilL By this time Romulus recovering from 
^e (hock, endeavoured by force to ftop his men in 
their flight* and loudly called upon them to ftand 
and renew the engagement. But when he faw the 
rout was general, and that no one had coun^e to 
face about, he lifted up his hands towards heaven^ 
and prayed to Jupiter to ftop- the army, and to re- 
eftablifh and maintain the Roman caufe,. which was 
now in extreme danger. When the prayer was 
ended, many of the fugitives were ftruck with- 
reverence for their king, and their fear was changed 
into courage. iThey firft ftoppcd where now ftands 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, fo called from his put- 
ling a ftop to the flight. There they engaged again^ 
and repuiied the Sabines as far as the palace now 
called Regia,. and the temple of Vefta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the 
combat with the fame animofity as at firft, their ar- 
dour was repreflfed by an aftonifting fpcftacle, whicb 
the powers of language are unable to defcribe. The 
daughters of the Sabines, that had been forcibly car- 
ried off",, appeared rufliing this way and that with 

loud 
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loud cries and lamentations, like perfons diftrafbed; 
amidfl: the drawn fwords, and over the dead bodies, 
to come at their hufbands and fathers ; fome carrying 
their infants in their arms, Ibme darting forward 
with difhevelled hair, but all calling by turns both 
upon the Sabines and the Romans, by the tendered 
names. Both parties were extremely moved, and 
Toom was made for them between the two armies. 
Their lamentations pierced to the utmoQ: ranks, and 
all were deeply afFedled ; particularly when their up- 
braiding and complaints ended in fupplication and in- 
treaty, " What great injury have we done you," faid 
they, that we have fuffered, and do ftill fuffer fo 
many miferies ? We were carried off, by thofe who 
•* now have us, violently and illegally : After this 
•* violence we were io long lieglefted by our bro- 
•* thcrs, our fathers, and relations, that we were 
•' neceflitated to unite in the ftrongeft ties with thofa 
that were the objefts of our hatred ; and we are now 
brought to tremble for the men that had injured 
** us fo much, when we fee them in danger, and to 
•' lament them when they tall. For you came not 
** to deliver us from violence, while virgins, or to 
** avenge our caufe, but now you tear the wives 
*' from their hufbands, and the mothers from their. 
" children j an afliftance more grievous to us than 
all your negleft and difregard. Such love we ex- 
perienced from them, and fuch compaffion from 
*' you. . Were the war undertaken in fome other 
•* caufe, yet furely you would flop its ravages for us, 
** who have made you fathers-in-law and grand- 
*' fathers, or otherwife placed you in fome near af- 
•* finity to thofe whom you feek to deftroy. But if 
" the war be for us, take us, with your Ibns-in-law 
*' and their children, and reftore us to our parents 
** and kindred ; but do not, we befeech you, rob us 
*' of our chiklren and hufbands, left we become cap- 
** tives again." Herfilia having faid a great deal to 

this 
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this purpofe, and others joining in the fame requeft, 
a truce was agreed upon, and the generals proceeded 
to a conference. In the mean time the women pre-« 
fentcd their hulbands and children to their fathers 
and brothers, brought rcfrefhments to thofe that 
wanted them, and carried the wounded home to be 
cured. Here they fhewed them, that they had the 
ordering of their own houfes, what attentions their 
hulbands paid them, and with what reipeffc and in- 
dulgence they were treated. Upon this a peace was 
concluded, the conditions of which were, that fuch 
of the women as chofe to remain with their hulbands* 
fliould be exempt from all labour and drudgery, 
except Ipinning, as we have mentioned above ; that 
the city fhould be inhabited by the Romans and 
Sabines in common, with the name of Rome, from 
Romulus ', but that all the citizens, from Cures, the 
capital of the Sabines, and the country of Tatius* 
fhould be called * Quirites ; and that the regal 
power, and the command of the army, Ihould be 
equally Ihared between them. The place where 
thcfe articles were ratified, is ftill called f Comitium, 
from the Latin word coire^ which fignifies to affemhle. 

The city having doubled the number of its inha- 
bitants, an hundred additional lenators were eledted 
from among the Sabines, and the \ legions were to 

confift 



• The word Sluiris^ in the 
Sabine laoguage, fign^ficd both 
a dart, and a warlike Deity 
armed with a dart. It is un- 
certain whether the God gave 
name toihe dart, or the dart 
to -the Grod ; but however that 
be» this God Quiris or Quiri- 
nus was either Mart, or lome 
other God of war, and was 
worihipped in Rome till Ro- 
mulasy who after his death was 
honoured with the name Qui- 
liousj took his place. 



t The Comitium was at the 

foot of the hill Palatinus> over- 
again ft the Capitol. Not far 
from thence the two kings bailt 
the temple of Vulcan, where 
they ufually met to confuU 
the fenate about the mod im« 
portant aiFairs. 

X Ruauldf in his animad- 
verfions upon Plutarch, has 
difcovered two coniiderablc er«^ 
rors in this place. The firtl is» 
that Plutarch affirms, there 
were 6co horfe put by Romu- 
lus 
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coniift of (ix thoufand foot, and Hx hundred horiei 
The people, too, were divided into three Tribcsi 
Called Rhamnenfes, from Romulus-, Tatienfes, from 
Tatius i and LucerenTes, from the Lucus or Grove^ 
where the Afylum ftood, whither many had fied, 
and were admitted citizens. That they were pre- 
cifely three, appears from the very name of 
Tribes, and that of their chief officers. Who were 
caHed Tribunes, Each tribe contained ten CurU 
or Wards, which fome fay were called after the 
Sabine women. But this feems to be falfe) for 
many of them have their names from the feveral 
quarters of the city which were affigried to them. 
Many honourable privileges, however, were conferred 
upon the women; fome of which were thefe : That 
the men fhould give them the way, wherever they 
met them ; that they Ihould not mention an obfcene 
word, or appear naked, before them ; thatj in cafe 
of their killing any perfon, they (hould not be tried 
before the ordinary judges ; and that their chil- 
dren (hould wear an ornament about their necks^ 
called * BuUa^ from its likenefs to a bubble, and a 
garment bordered with purple. The two kings did 
not prcfently unite their councils, each meeting, for, 
fome time, their hundred fenators apart, but after- 
ward* 



las in every legioof whereas* 
there never were, at any time, 
fo mAny in any of the legions. 
For there were tl firft 200 horfe 
in each legion ; after that, chey 
rofe to 300, and at laf^ to 400* 
but never XMneap to 600. In 
the fecond place he tells us» 
that Romulus made the legion 
to confiftof 6000 foot ; where- 
as in his time it was never more 
than 3000. it is faid by rome, 
that Marias was the firfl who 
raifed the legion to 6000 ; but 
Livy informs us» that thai aug- 
mentation was made by Scipio 



Africanns, long before Marios; 
After the expulfioil of the king^^ 
it was augmented from three to. 
four thou Tandy and fome time 
after to five, and at lad by 
Scipio (as we have faid) to fix* 
But this was never done, but 
upon prelling occaiioni. The 
Hated force of a legion was 4000 
foot, and 200 horfe. 

• The young men, when 
they took upon them the Toga 
vin'IJs, or man's robe, quitted 
the Bulla, which is fuppofed to 
have been ^ little hollow ball 
of gold, and made an offlring of 

it 
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wards they all aflembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moneta now ftands, and Ro- 
mulus by the Steps of the fair Shore, as they are 
called, at the defcent from the Palatine Hill to the 
Great Cirgus. There, we are told, grew the facred 
Cornel-tree, the fabulous account of which is, that 
Romulus once, to try his ftrcngth, threw a Ipear, 
whofe fhaft was of cornel-wood, from Mount Aven- 
tine to that place ; the head of which iluck fo deep 
in the ground, that no one could pull it out, though 
many tried ; and the foil being rich, fo nouriflied 
the wood, that it ihot forth branches, and became a 
trunk of cornel of confidcrable bignefs. This, pofte- 
rity preferved with a religious care, as a thing emi- 
nently facred, and therefore built a wall about it 5 
and when any one that approached it, faw it not 
very flourifhing and green, but inclining to fade and 
wither, he prekntly proclaimed it to all he met, who, 
as if they were to affift in cafe of fire, cried out for 
water, and ran from all quarters with fuD veffels to 
the place. But when Caius Caefar ordered the fteps 
to be repaired, and the workmen were digging near 
it, it is faid they inadvertently injured the roots in 
fuch a manner, that the tree withered away. 

The Sabines received the Roman months. All 
that is of importance on this fubjeft is mentioned in 
the life of Numa.' Romulus, on the other hand, 
came into the ufe of their fhields, making an altera- 
tion in his own armour, and that of the Romans, 
who, before, wore bucklers in the manner of the 
Greeks. They mutually celebrated each other** 
feafls and facrifices, not abolilhing thofie of either 

it to the Dit Lareif or houfliold mark of ditHn£lioa for tke 

Gods. As to the Prauxta^ or children of the Sabine wonen, 

robe edged with purple, it was became afterwards very conin 

wow by' girls till their mar- mon ; for even the children of 

riage, and by boys till they the Liiirfi, or freed-meB, wor# 

were feventeen. But what in ic« 
the time of Romulus was a 
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nation, but over and above appointing feme newT 
ones ; one of which is the * Matronalia, inftituted in 
honour of the women, for their putting an end to 
the war ; and another the f Carmentalia. Carmenta 
is by fome fuppofed to be one of the Deftinies, who 
prefides over human nativities ; therefore (he is par- 
ticularly worftiipped by mothers. Others fay, (he 
was wife to Evander the Arcadian, and a woman 
addifted to divination, who received infpirations from 
Apollo, and delivered oracles in verfe ; thence 
called Carmenta, for Carniina fignifies verfe ; but her 
proper name, as is agreed on all hands, was Nicof- 
trata. Others, again, with greater probability aflert, 
that the forn^cr name was given her, becaufe (he was 
diftrafted with enthufiaftic fury ; for carere mente fig- 
nifies to be infane. Of the feaft of Palilia, we have 
already given an account. As for the J Lupercalia^ 
by the time, it fliould feem to be a feaft of Luftra- 
tion ; for it was celebrated on one of the inaufpicious 
days of the month of February, which name denotes 
it to be the month of Purifying j and the day was 
formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of 
Lupercalia is the Feaft of Wolves ; and itfeems, for 
that reafon, to be very ancient, as received from the 



• During this feaft, fuch of 
the Roman women as were 
married, (erved their flakes at 
table, and received prefents 
from their hu{bandsi as the 
hulbands did from their wives 
in the time of the Saturnalia. 
As the feftival of the Matrona* 
Jia was not only obferred in 
honour of the Sabine women, 
but conf^cfated to Mars ; and, 
as fome will have it, to Juno 
Lucina, facrifices were offered 
to both tbefe Deities. This 
feaft was the fubjedl of Horace's 
Ode ; Martiis coelcbs quid agam . 
€aUiuiis^ &c. and Ovid defcribes 



it at large in the 3d Book of 
Fidi. Dacier fays, by roiftake, 
that this feaft was keot on the 
iirft of April, inftead of the 
firft of March, and the former- 
Englifh annotator has followed 
him. 

t This was a very folema 
feaft, kept on the 1 1 th of Janua- 
ry, under the Capitol, near the 
Carmen tal gate. They begged 
of this Goddefs to render their 
women fruitful, and to give 
them happy deliveries. 

X This feftival was celebrated 
on the iith of February, in 
honour of the God Pan. 

Arcadians^ 
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Arcadians, who came over with Evander. This \%. 
the general opinion. But the term may be derived 
from Lupa, a Jhe-wolf^ for we fee the Luperci begin 
their courfc from the place where they fay Romulus 
wasexpofed. However, if we confider the ceremonies^ 
the reafon of the name fcems hard to guefs : For 
firft,- goats are killed ; then two noblemen's ions are 
introduced, and fome are to (lain their foreheads with 
a bloody knife, others to wipe off the ftain dire6Uy, 
with wool fteeped in milk, which they bring for that 
purpofe. When it is wiped off, the young men are 
so laugh. After this they cut the goat's ikins in 
pieces, and run about all naked, except their middle^ 
and lafli with thofe thongs all they meet. The 
young women avoid not the (broke, as they think it 
aflifts conception and child-birth. Another thing 

S roper to this feaft is, for the Luperci to facrifice a 
og. Butas, who in his Elegies has given a fabulous 
account of the origin of the Roman inftitutions, 
writes, that when Romulus had overcome Amulius, 
in the tranfports of viftory he ran with great fpeed 
to the place where the wolf fuckled him and his 
brother when infants ; and that this feaft is celebrated,, 
and the young noblemen nm, in imitation of that 
adion, itriking all that are in their way. 

As the fam'd twins of Rome, Amullus (Iain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their reeking fwordsi 
Saluted all they met, ■ p— -i- 

And the touching of the forehead with a bloody 
knife, is a fymbol of that (laughter and danger, as 
the wiping off the blood with milk is in memory of 
their firft nouriihment. But Caius Acilius relates, 
that before the building of Rome, Romulus and 
Remus having loft their cattle, firft prayed to Faunus 
for fuccefs in the fearch of them, and then ran out 
naked to feek them, that they might not be incom- 
moded with fwcat 5 therefore the Luperci run abou^ 

F % nakc4^ 
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paked. As to the dog, if this be a feaft of Luftra* 
tion, wc may fuppofe it is facrificed,- in order to be 
vfcd in purifying; for the Greeks in their purifica- 
tions make ufe of do^s, and perform the ceremo- 
nies which they call PeriJkulakifinoL But if theic 
rites are obferved in gratitude to the wolf that nou- 
rifhed and preferved Romulus, it is with propriety 
they kill a dog, becaufe it is an enemy to wolves : 
yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it than ta 
punifli that creature for difturbing the Luperci iq 
^heir running. 

Romulus is likewife faid to have introduced the 
^ Sacred Fire, and to have appointed the holy vir-r 
gins called Veftals. Others attribute this to Numa,^ 
but allow that Romulus was remarkably ftrift in ob- 
ferving other religious rites, and fkilled in Divina- 
tion, for whic][i purpofe he bore the Lituus. This is a 
^rook^d ftafF,' with which f thofe that fit to. obferve 
the flight of birds, dcfcribe the feveral quarters of 
the heavens. It wa.s kept in the Capitol, but loft 
when Rorne was taken by the Gayls; afterward^ 
\yhen the Barbarians had (quitted it, it was found 
buried deep in afhes, yntouched by the fire, whiM^ 
every thing abo\it it was deftroyed and confumed, 
Romulus alfo enafted foxne laws ; amongft the reft 
that J fevere one, which forbids the wife in any cafe 
^9 leave her hufband, bi^t gives the huft)and power 

ta 



* Plutarch xneans tKat Ro- 

Siulus was the firft who intro- 
uced (he Sacred Fire at Rome, 
'rtiat there wci^e Veftal virgins, 
j^owever, before this, at Alba, 
we are certain , becaufe the 
pother of Romulus was one of 
tl^cm* The facred ao^ perpe- 
tijial fire was not only kept up 
in Italy, but iii j^gypt, in Pcr- 
^a, in Greece, and almoft in 
iU nations. 



% Yet this prif ilege, which 
Plutarch thinks a hard (hi p upon 
the wxuneo, was indulj^d the 
men by Mofes in greater lati- 
tude. The women, however^ 
among the Romans* came ac 
length to divorce their hut 
bands, as appears from Juve- 
nal (Sat. o.) and Martial (1. x* 
Epig. 41.; At the fame time 
it mull be obferved, to the ho- 
nour of Roman virtue, that oo^ * 
diyoiice. was liuiowa at Rome 
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tb divofcc his wife, in cafe of her poifoning his 
children, or counterfeiting his keys, or being guiltj^ 
of adultiery. But if on any other occcafion he put 
her away, (he was to have one moiety of his goodsi 
and the other was to be confecrated to Ctvcs ; and 
whoever put away his wife was to make an atone- 
ment to the Gods of the earth. It is fomething par- 
ticular^ that Romuhis appointed no punifliment fo^ 
aftual parricides, but called all murder parricide^ 
looking upon this as abominable, and the other as 
impoffiblc. For many ages> indeed, he feemed to havd 
judged rightly -, no one was guilty of that crime ill 
Rome for almoft fix hundred years j and Lucius 
Oftius, after the wars of Haiinibal, is recorded td 
have been the firft that murdered his father. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius^ Ibme o^ 
his friends and kinfmen meeting certain * ambifla- 
dors who were going from Laurentum to Rome^ 
attempted to rob them on the road, and, as the^ 
would not fuffer it, but flood in their own defence, 
killed them. A» this was an atrocious crime, Ro- 
mulus required that thofe who committed it fhould 
immediately be puniflicdj but Tatius hefitated and 
put it ofi^. This was the firft occafion of any opeA 
variance between them; for till now they had be- 
haved themfelves as if directed by one foul, and 
the adminiftration had been carried on with all poP- 
fiblc unanimity. The relations of thofe that wertt 
murdered, finding they could have no legal redrefS 
from Tatius, fell upon him and flew him at Lavi* 



for five hundred and twenty 
years. One P. Servillus, or 
Carvilius Spuriiis, was the firft 
of the Romans that ever put 
jtway his wife. 

• DionyiiusofHalicarnalTus 
fays, they were aihbafladors 
from Lavinium, who had been 
at Rome to complain of the in*- 



curilons made by fomc of Ta* 
tius's friends upon their terri- 
tories ; and that as they were 
returning, the Sabines lay itt 
wait for them on the roadi 
ftripped Aem, and killed fe- 
veral of the.n. Lavinium and 
Laurentum were neighbouring 
towns in Latium. 
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niutn, -as he was offering f facrifice with Romulus; 
but they conduced Romulus back with applaufe, 
as a prince who paid all proper regard to juftice. 
To the body of Tatius he gave an honourable inter- 
ment, at J Armiluftrium, on Mount Avertine -, but 
he took no care to revenge his death on the perfons 
that killed him. Some hiftorians write, that the 
Laurentians in great terror gave up the murderers 
of Tatius; but Romulus let them go, faying, " Blood 
with blood fhould be repaid,**' This occafioned a re- 
port, and indeed a ilrong fufpicion, that he was not 
forry to get rid of his partner in the government. 
None of thefe things, however, occafioned any di- 
llurbance or fedition among the Sabines ; but partly 
out of regard for Romulus, partly out of fear of his 
power, or becaufe they reverenced him as a god, 
they all continued well affefted to him. This venc* 
ration for him extended to many other nations. 
The antient Latins fent ambafTadors, and entered 
into league and alliance with him. Fidenas, a city 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, he took, as fome 
fay, by fending a body of horfe before, with orders 
to break the hinges of the gates, and then appearing 
unexpectedly in perfon. Others will have it, that 
the Fidcnates firfl attacked and ravaged the Roman 
territories, and were carrying off confiderable booty, 
when Romulus lay in ambufli for them, cut many 
of them off, and took their city. He did not, how*, 
ever demolifti it, but made it a Roman colony, and 
fent into it two thoufand five hundred inhabitants on 
the thirteenth of A pril. 



i Probably this wa3 a facri- 
fice to the Dii Indigenes of 
Latiuni, in which Rome was 
included. But Liclnius writes, 
that Tatius went not thither 
with Romulus, nor on account 
of the Sacrifice, but that he 
went alone to perfuade the in- 



habitants to pardon the mur« 
derers. 

X The place was fo called^ 
becaufe of a ceremony of the 
f^me name, celebrated every 
year on the 19th of October, 
when the troops were muftered, 
and purified by facrifices. 

After 
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After this, a plague broke out, fo fatal, that peo« 
pie died of it without any previous ficknefs ; while 
the fcarcity of fruits, and barrenncfs of the cattle, 
added to the calamity. It rained blood too in the 
city ; fo that their unavoidable fufferings were in- 
creafcd with the terrors of fuperftition : and when 
the deftruftion fpread itfelf to Laurentum, then all 
agreed, it was for ncglefting to do juftice on the 
murderers of the ambafladors and of Tatius, that 
the divine vengeance purfued both cities. Indeed^ 
when thofe murderers were given up and punifhed by 
both parties, their calamities vifibly abated; and 
Romulus purified the city with luftrations^ which^ 
they tell us, arc yet celebrated at the Ferentme 
gate. Before the peftilence ceafed, the people of 
•Cameria attacked the Romans, and over-ran the 
country, thinking them incapable of refiftance by 
reafon of the ficknefs. But Romulus loon met 
them in the field, gave them battle, in which he 
killed fix thoufandofthem, took their city, and tranC> 
planted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome; adding, 
on the firft of Auguft, to thofe he left in Cameria, 
double their number from Rome. So many people 
had he to fpare in about fixteen years time from 
the building of the city. Among other fpoils, he 
carried from Cameria a chariot of brafs, which he 
confccrated in the temple of Vulcan, placing upon 
it his own ftatue crowned by Viftory, 

His affairs thus flourilhing,- the weaker part of 
his neighbours fubmittcd, fatisfied if they could but 
live in peace: but the more powerful, dreading or 
envying Romulus, thought they (hould not b) any 
means let him go on unnoticed, but oppofe and put 
a ftop to his growing greatnefs. The Vcicntes, who 

* This was a town which Ro- portunity to rife in arms, an4 
9ialus had taken before. Its kill the Roman garrilbn, 
old inhabit^uits took this op- 

F 4 had 
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had a*ftrongcity and extenfive country, were the firft 
of thcTufcans who began the war, demanding Fidcnae 
as their property. But it was not only unjuft, but ri- 
diculous, that they who had given the people of 
Fidenae no afllftance in the greateft extremities, but 
had fuffcrcd them to perifh, fhould challenge their 
houfes and lands, now in the poflelTioh of other 
matters. Romuhis, therefore, gave them a con- 
temptuous anfwer; upon which they divided their 
forces into two bodies ; one attacked the garrifon of 
Fidenae, and the other went to meet Romulus. 
That which went agalnft Fidense defeated the Ro- 
mans, and killed two thoufand of them; but the 
other was beaten by Romulus, with the lofs of 
more than eight thoufand men. They gave battle^ 
however, once more, at Fidenae, where all allow, the 
viftory was chiefly owing to Romulus himfelf, whofc 
flcill and courage were then remarkably difplayed, 
and whofe ftrength and fwif tnefs appeared more than 
human. But what fome report, is entirely fabu- 
k>us, and utterly incredible, that there fell that day 
fourteen thoufand men, above half of whom Romu- 
lus flew with his own hand. For even the Meffe- 
nians fcem to have been extravagant in their boafts, 
when they tell us Ariftomenes offered a hecatomb 
three fcveral times, for having as often killed a-f* 
' hundred Lacedsemonians. After the Veientes were 
thus ruined, Romulus fuffered the fcattered remains 
to efcape, and marched direftly to their city. The 
inhabitants could not bear up after fo dreadful a 
blow, but humbly fuing for a peace, obtained a 
truce for a hundred years, by giving up a confidcra- 



* Veil, the capital of Tuf- 
cany, was fituated on a craggy 
rock, about one hundred fur- 
longs from Rome } and is 
compared by Dionyfius of Ha- 
licamafTus to Athens for extent 
and riches. 

i Faufanias confirms this ac* 



count, mentioning botK the 
time and place ot thefe a{- 
chievements, as well as the 
hecatombs offered, on account 
of them, to J npiter ItSomates. 
Thofe wars between tlie Me(^ 
fenians and Spartans were about 
the time of Tullus HofUlius. 

ble 
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We part of their territory called Septempagiom, 
which fignifies a diftrift of leven towns, together 
with the Talt-pits by the river; befide which, chey 
delivered int > his hands fifty of their nobility, as 
hoftages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of 
Odober, leading up, among many other captives, 
the general of the Veientes, a man in years, who 
feemed on this occafion not to have behaved with 
the prudence which might have been expefted from 
his age. Hence it is that to this day, when they 
offer a facrifice for vidbory, they lead an old mart 
through the Forum to the Capitol in a boy's robe, 
edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck$ 
and the herald cries f " Sardians to be fold :'* For the 
Tufcans are faid to be a colony of the Sardians, and 
Veii is a city of Tufcany. 

This was the laft of the wars of Romulus. After 
this he behaved as almoft all men do, who rife by 
fome great and unexpe6^ed good fortune to dignity 
and power; for, exalted with his exploits, and 
loftier in his femiments, he dropped his popular affa- 
bility, and afTumed the monarch to an pdious degree. 
He gave the firft offence by his drefs ; his habit being 
a purple veil, over which he wore a robe bordered 
with purple. He gave audience in a chair of ftate. 
He had always about him a number of young mert 
called J Celeres, from their difpatch in doing bu- 
fincfs : and before him went men with flaves to keep 
off the populace, who alfo wore thongs of leather ac 
their girdles, ready to bind diredly any perfon he 



f The Vekntes, with the 
other Hotrurians, were a co- 
lony o£ Lydians, whofc metro- 
polis was the city of Sardis. 
Other writers date this cultom 
from the time of the conqueft 
of Sardinia by Tiberius Sem^ 
^ronius Gracchus, when fuch 
a number of flaves was brought 



from that ifland, chat none 
were to be feen in the market 
but Sardinians. 

I Romulus ordered the Curiae 
to chuie him a guard of three 
hundred men, ten out of each 
Curia ; and thefe he called Ce- 
leres, for the reafon which 
Plutarch has ailigned. 

ihould 
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ihould order to be bound. This binding, the*Latins 
formerly cal^d ligarej now alligare: whence thofe fer- 
jeants are called LiSoreSy and their rods /afces; for the 
ftickschey ufed on that occallon were fmall. Though, 
perhaps, at firft they were called Litores^ and after* 
wards, by putting in a r, U£iores : for they arc the 
fame that the Greeks called Leitourgoi (officers for 
the people) ; and leitos^ in Greek, ftill lignifies the 
people y but laos the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba, 
though the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, 
yet, to pleafe the people, he left the adminiftration in 
their own hands*, and over the*!* Sabines(in Rome) he 
appointed yearly a particular magiftrate : thus teaching 
the great men of Rome to feek a free common- wealth 
without a king, and by turns to rule and to obey. 
For now the Patricians had no ihare in the govern- 
ment, but only an honourable title 2Uid appearance, 
aflembling in the Senate-houfe more for form than 
bufinefs. There with iilent attention they heard the 
king give his orders, and differed only from the reft 
of the" people in this, that they went home with the 
firft knowledge of vliat was determined. This 
treatment they digefted as well as they could; but 
when, of his own authority, he divided the conquered 
lands among the foldiers, and rcftored the Veientes 
their hoftages, without the confent or approbation ot 
the fenate, they confidered it as an intolerable in- 
fult. Hence arofe ftrong fufpicions againft them, 
and Romulus foon after unaccountably difappeared* 
This happened on the 7 th of July (as it is now called) 
then ^intilis: and we have no certainty of any thing 
about it but the time-, various ceremonies being 
ftill performed on that day with reference to the 
event. Nor need we wonder at this uncertainty, 

* Plutarch had no critical opinion, that inftead of Sabines 

fikill in the Latin language. we fhould read Albans ; and (o 

\ Xylander and H. Stepha- the Latin tranilator readers it, 
^u$ ar^ rationally enough of 

fince, 
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fince, when *Scipio Africanuswas found dead in his 
houfe after fuppcr, there was no clear proof of the 
manner of his death: for fome fay, that being natu- 
rally infirm, he died fuddenly, fome, that he took 
poifon; and others, that his enemies broke into his 
houfe by night, and ftrangled him. Befides, all were 
admitted to fee Scipio's dead body, and every one, 
from the fight of itj had his own fufpicion or opi- 
nion of the caufe. But as Romulus difappeared on 
z fudden, and no part of his body, or even his gar- 
ments could be found, fome conjedlured, that the 
fenators, who were convened in the temple of Vul- 
can, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others fay, that 
his exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, 
nor in the prefence of the fenators only, but while 
he was holding an aflembly of the people without 
the city, at a place called the Goats-Marfli. The 
air on that occafion was fuddenly convulfed and al- 
tered in a wonderful manner ; for the light of the 
-{•fun failed, and they were involved in an aftonifhing 
darknefs, attended on every fide with dreadful 
thunderings, and tempeftuous winds. The multi- 
tude then difperfed and fled, but the nobility ga- 
thered into one body. When the tempeft was 



• This was Scipio, the fon 
of Paulus i^milius, adopted by 
Scipio African us. As he con- 
ilantly oppofed the deiigns of 
the Gracchi, it was fuppofed 
that his wife Semproniay who 
was fifter to thofe feditious men, 
took him oW by poiibn. Ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus, 
no ju(ucial enquiry was made 
into the caufe of his death ; 
and Vidgr tells us, the corpfe 
was carried out, with the face 
covered with a linen cloth, that 
the blacknefs of it might not 
(ippear. 



f Cicero me»itions this re- 
markable darknefs in a frag-r 
nr.ent of his fixth Book de Repuh. 
And it appears from the aflro- 
nomical tables, that there was 
a great eclipfe of the fun in the 
firll year of the fixteenth Olym- 
piad, fuppofed 10 be the year 
that Romulus died, on the 
twenty-fixth of May, which, 
confidering the little exp'^nefs 
there was then in* the Roman 
calendar, might very well 
coincide with the month of 
July. 

f 

over* 
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over, and the light appeared again, the people re- 
turned to the fame place, and a very anxious enquiry 
was made for the king; but the Patricians would 
not fuffer them to look cloleljr into the matter. 
They commanded them to honour and worfliip Ro- 
mulus, who was caught up to heaven, and who, as 
he had been a gracious king, would be to the Ro- 
mans a propitious deity. Upon this, the multitude 
went away with, great fatisfa6tion, and worlhipped 
him, in hopes of his favour and proteftion. Some, 
however, fearching more minutely into the affair, 
gave the Patricians no fmall uncafinefsj they even 
accufed them of impofing upon the people a ridicu* 
lous tale, when they had murdered the king with 
their own hands. 

While things were in this diforder, a fenator, we 
are told, of great diftinction, and famed for fanftity 
of manners, Julius Proculus* by name, who came 
from Alba with Romulus, and had been his faith- 
ful friend, went into the Forum, and declared 
upon the moft folemn oaths, before all the people, 
that as he was travelling on the road, Romulus 
met him, in a form more noble and auguft than 
ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armour. 
Aftonifhed at the fight, he faid to him, " For 
what mifbehaviour of ours, O king, or by what 
accident, have you fo untimely left us, to la- 
•* bour under the heavieft calumnies, and the whole 
*' city to fink under inexpreflible forrow ?" To 
which he anfwered, " It pleafed the gods, my good 
** Proculus, that we fliould dwell with men for a 
** time ; and, after having founded a city which will 
** be the moft powerful and xglorious in the world, 
" return to heaven, from whence we came. Fare- 
wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the 
cxercife of tempe*^nce and fortitude, they fhall 
*^ atuin the higheft pitch of human greatnefs -, and I 

^A defcendant of Julias or Afcanius. 

« the 
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♦* the god Quirinus will ever be propitious to you.** 
This, by the charafter and oath of the relator, gained 
credit with the Romans, who were caught with the 
cnthufiiafm, as if they had been aiStually infpired-, and, 
far from contradifting what they had heard, bade 
?idieu to all their fufpicions of the nobility, united in 
the deifying of Quirinus, and addrefled their devo- 
tions to him. This is very like the Grecian fablc3 
concerning Arifteas the Proconnefian, and Clcomcdes 
the Artypalenfian. For Arifteas^ as they tell us, ex- 
pired in a fuller's fhop ; and when his friends came 
to take away the body, it could not be found. Sooa 
after, fomc perfons coming in from a journey, faid» 
they met Arifteas travelling towards Croton. A» for 
Cleomedes, their account of him is, that he was a 
man of gigantic fize and ftrength; but, behaving in a 
iooliih s^nd frantic manner, he was guilty of many 
a6ts of violence. At laft he went into a fchool, where 
he ftruck the pillar that fupported the roof with ki% 
fift, and brpke it afunder, fo that the roof fell in and 
deftroyed the children. Purfued for this, he took 
refuge in a great cheft, and having fhut the lid upon 
him, he held it down fo fait, that many men together 
could not force it open : when they had cut the 
cheft in pieces, they could not find him, either dead 
or alive. Struck with this ftrange aflFair, they fent to 
confult the ojracle at Delphi, and had from the prieftel^ 
fhis anfwer, 

Thp race of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewife faid, that the body of Alcmena wai 
loft, as they were carrying it to the grave, and a ftonc 
was feen lying on the bier in its ftead. Many fuch 
improbable tales are told by writers who wanted to 
deify Brings naturally mortal. It is indeed impious 
and illiberal to leave nothing of divinity to virtue : 
but at the fame time^ to unite heaven and earth in 
\hfi fame fubjeft, is abfurd, We fhould, therefore, 

reje<5k 
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reje£t fables, when we arc pofleffcd of undeniable 
truth ; for, according to Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all-powerful fummons^ 
While the bright image of eternity 
Survives — — — — ^-^— 

This alone is from the gods: from heaven it 
comes, and to heaven it returns; not indeed with 
the body; but when it is entirely fet free and feparate 
from the body, when it becomes difengaged from 
every thing fenfual and unholy. For, in the language^ 
ofHeraclitus, the pure foul*is of fuperior excellence, 
darting from the body like a flafli of lightning from 
a cloud ; but the foul that is carnal, and immerfed in 
fenfe f , like a heavy and dark vapour, with diffi- 
culty is kindled, and afpires. There is there- 
fore no occafion, againft nature, to fend the 
bodies of good men to heaven ; but we are to con- 
clude, that virtuous fouls, by nature and the divine 
juftice, rife from men to heroes, from heroes to genii ; 

* This is a very difficult 
paflage. The former tranflator, 
with an unjuftifiablc liberty, 
has turned aim y»f ^^n/xn i^pi 
tiftnit -^ *virtuous foul is pure 
and unmixed light : which, how- 
ever excellent the fentiment, 
as borrowed from the Scripture, 
where he had found that God 
is ligbty i3 by no mean^ tlie 
fenfe of the original. 

Dacler has tranflated it lite- 
rally Vame fecbe^ and remarks 
the propriety of the expreilion, 
with refpeft to that pofition of 
Heraclitus, that fire is the firft 
principle of all things. The 
French critic went upon the 
fuppofed analogy between lire 
and drynefs ; but there is a 
much more natural and more 
obvious analogy, which may 
help us to the interpretation of 



this paflage ; that is, the near 
relation which drynefs has to 
purity or deanlinefs : and in- 
deed we find the word in^ 
ufed metaphorically in the lat^ 
ter icnfe— -|i}po» Tfevoi' 

f Milton, in his Comas, 
ufes the fame companfon ; for 
which, however, he is indebted 
rather to Plato than to Plu- 
tarch. 

■ the lavifli a£t of fin 

Lets in defilement to the inward paitt* 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
IffltH>dies, and imbnites, till (he quite 

lofc 
The divine property •f her fiift being. 
Such are thofe thick and gloomy 

fhadsws damp 
Oft feen in charnel Taults and fe- 

pulchres, 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new-made 

grave, 
A% loth fo leave the body that it lovM, 
And links itfelf by carnal fcnfuality 
To a degenerate and degraded ftaie. 

and 
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atid at laft, if, as in the myftcries, they be perfeftly 
cleanfed and purified, (baking off all remains of mor- 
tality, and all the power of the paffions, then they 
finally attain the moft glorious and perifeft happi- 
nels, jtnd afccnd from genii to gods, not by the 
vote of the people, but by the juft and eftablilhed 
order of nature •. 

Thcfuniame that Romulus had of Quirinus, fomc 
think was given him, as (another) Mars; others^ 
becaufe they called the Roman citizens Quirites ; 
others, again, becaufe the ancients gave the name of 
Quiris to the point of a fpear, or to the fpear itfelf; and 
that of Juno Quiritis to the ftatues of Juno, when ihc 
was reprefented leaning on a fpear. Moreover, they 
filled a certain fpear, which was confecrated in the 
palace. Mars; and thofe that difiinguifhed themfelves 
in war were rewarded with a fpear. Romulus, then, 
as a martial or warriour god, was named <^irinus ; 
and the hill on which his temple ftands, has the name 
of Quirinalis on his account. The day on which he 
difappeared, is called the flight of the people^ and 
non^e caprotinay . becaufe then they go out of the city 
to offer facriBce at the Goats-Marfh. On this occa- 
fion they pronounce aloud fome of their proper 
names, Marcus and Caius for inftance, reprefenting 
the flight that then happened, and their calling upon 
one another, amidft the terror and confufion. Others, 
however, are of opinion, that this is not a repre- 
fentation of flight, but of hafte and eagernefs, de- 
riving the ceremony from this fource : When the 
Gauls, after the taking of Rome, were driven out by 
CamiUus, and the city thus weakened did not cafily 
recover itfelf, many of the Latins, under the conduct 



* Hefiod was the firft who 
diilinguiflied thofe four natures, 
men, heroes, genii, and gods. 
He faw room, it feems, for 
perpetual progreffion and im- 
provement in a ftate of immor- 
;alit)r. And when the Heathens 



tell OS, that before the laft de- 
gree, that of divinity, is reach- 
ed, thofe beings are liable to 
be replunged into their pri- 
mitive ilate of darknefs, one 
would imagine they had heard 
fomething of the fallen angels. 

of 
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of Livius Pofthumius, marched againft it; This 
army fitting down before Rome, a herald was fent 
to fignify, that the Latins were deiirous to renew 
their old alliance and aifinity, which was now de- 
clining, by new inter-marriagcs. If, therefore, they 
would fend them a good number of their virgins and 
widows, peace and friendfliip Ihould be eftablifhed 
between them, as it was berore with the Sabines on 
the like occaQon. When the Romans heard this, 
though they were afraid of war, yet they looked 
upon the giving up of their women as not at all more 
eligible than captivity. While they were in this 
fulpence, a fervant-maid, named Philotis, or, ac* 
cording to others, Tutola, advifcd them to do 
neither, but by a llratagem, which ihe had thought 
of, to avoid both the war and the giving of hoftagcs. 
The ftratagem was j, to drefs Philotis herfelf, and other 
handfome female (laves, in good attire, and fend them, 
inft-ad of free-born virgins, to the enemy. Then 
in the night, Philotis was to light up a torch (as 
a fignal) for the Romans to attack the enemy^ 
and difpatch them in their fleep* The La/ins were 
fatisfied, and the fchcme put in praftice. For ac- 
cordinj^ly Philotis did fet up a torch on a wild fig* 
tree, Screening it behind with curtains and cover- 
lets from the fight of the enemy, whilft it was vifible 
to the Romans. As foon as they beheld it, they fet 
out in great hafte, often calling upon each other at 
the gates to be expeditious. Then they fell upon the 
Latins, who expcded nothing lefs, and cut them in 
pieces. Hence this feaft, in memory of the vidory. 
The day was called Nona Caprotifue^ on account of 
the wild fig' tree ^ in the Roman tongue caprificus^ 
The women arc entertained in the fields in booths 
made of the branches of the fig-tree: and the fervant- 
maids in companies run about and play ; afterwards 
liiey come to blows and throw ftones at one another,, 
in remembrance of their then aflifting and (landing 
\>y the R,omans in (he battle. Thefi? particulars are^ 

^.dmictccl; 
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iadmitted but by few luftorians. Indeed, their call- 
ing upon each' other's names iti the day-time, and 
their walking in proceflion to the goats fkar/h *, like 
perfons that were going to a facrifice, feems rather 
to be placed to the former account : though pdflibly 
both thefe events might happen, in diftant periods, 
oti the fdme day. Rodiulus is faid to have been 
t fifty-four years of age, and in the thirty-eighth of 
his reign, when he was taken from the world. 

* InHead of J^ it/ ^AKarrAf^ the reading in Bryan's ttxU 
which has no tolerable fenfe, ati anonymous copy gives us i^'Hp 
«A«tA.a^f/r. And that Xofacrificit or rather 1$ offtr up frmtrs at 
a facrificty is one fenfe of tfA«A«^<ii'« appears m>m the foioliaft 
• on Sophocles's Tracbiniief where he explains ceA.«eA«>«/« by r«/< 
^Tt T«r ^v9im f c/;^a/<. This fignification we fuppo(e it gained 
from the loud accent in which thofe prayen were udd or fang. 

f Dionyiius of HalicarnafTas, (and indeed Plutarch himfelf^ 
in the beginning of the life of Numa) fays, that Romulus left 
the world m the thif ty-feventh year after the foundation of Rome. 
But perhaps thofe two hiftorians may be recontiled as to the age 
he died at. For Plutarch fays, he was then full fifty-four yean 
of age> and Dionyfius that he was in his fifty-fifth year. 
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ROMULUS and THESEUS 



COMPARED. 



rir^ H I S is all I have met with that dcfcrvcs to 
4 be related concerning Rotmilus and Thefeus. 
* And, to come to the comparifon, firft, it appears, 
that Thefeus was inclined to great enterprifes, by 
his own proper choice, and compelled by no necef- 
fity, fince he might have reigned in peace at Troe- 
zene, over a kingdom by no means contemptible, 
which would have fallen to him by fucceflion : 
Whereas Romulus, in order to avoid prefent (lavery 
and impending punifhment, became valiant (as Plato 
exprefles it) through fear, and was driven, by the 
terror of extreme fuflferings, to arduous attempts* 
Befides, the greateft aftion of Romulus was the 
killing of one tyrant in Alba : But the firft exploits 
of Thefeus, performed occafionally, and by way^ 
of prelude only, were thofe of deftroying Sciron, 
^innis, Procruftes, and the club-bearer % by whole 

punifb- 

* Nothing can be nore excellent than thefe parallels of Plu* 
tarch. He weighs the virtues and vices of men in fo jail a 
balancr, and puts fo |rae an eftimate on their good and bad qua- 
lities, that the reader cannot attend to them without infinite ad- 
vantage. 



kowuLtrs and TtiisEus Con^and. ^i 

puflidiment and death he delivered Greece from fc- 
vcral cruel tyrants, before they, for whofe preferva- 
tion he was labouring, knew him. Moreover, h^ 
might have gone fately to Athens by fea, without 
any danger from robbers ; but Romulus could have 
ho fecurity, while Amulius lived. This difFerenctf 
Is evident* Theieus^ when unmolefted himfelf, went 
forth to refcuc others frorai their oppreflbrs. On the 
other hand, Romulus and his brother, while they 
were uninjured by the tyrant themfelves, quietly 
fuffered him to exercife his cruelties. And, if it 
was a great thing for Romulus to be woupded in the! 
battle with the Sabines, to kill Acrori, and to con' 
quer many other enemiesi we may fet againft thefe 
diftinftions the battle with the Centaurs, and the waf 
with the Amazons. 

' But as to Thcfcus*s enterprise with refpeit to the 
Cretan tribute, when he voluntary offered to go 
kmong the young men and virgins, whether he waj 
to expeft to be rood for fome wild bead^ or to btf 
facrificcd at Androgcus's totnb, Or^ which is thtf 
lighteft of all the evils faid to be prepared for him^ 
to fubmit to a vile and diflionourablc flaverf, it is 
hot eaiy to exprefs his courage and magnanimity, hu 
re^rd for juftice and the public good, and his lovtf 
of glory and of virtue. On this occafion, it appears 
to me, that the pbilofophers have not ill defined love 
to be * tf remedy proljiJed by the gods for the fafety and 
prefervation of youth. For Ariadne's love fcems tcr 
have been the work of fome godj who defigned by 
that means to preferve this great man. Nor (hould 
we blame her for her pafllon, but rather wonder that 
all were not alike a(Fe£ted towards him. And if fli^ 
alone was fen fible of that tendernefs^ I may juftly 
pronounce her worthy the -f love of a g€Kl^ as 0itf 

G % ihewe^ 

* ViA PtAt. CmvIv. 

t Plutarch here enters into (he notion of Sotfat^/ wfto fea^Aej/ 
that k is the love ef virtut an4 ki^ oxcclknet whieii alone caof 
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fhewed fo great a regard for virtue and excellence in 
her attachment to fo worthy a man. 

Both Thefeus and Romulus were born with poli- 
tical talents ; yet neither of them preferved the pro- 
per charafter of a king, but deviated from the due 
medium, the one erring on the fide of democracy^ the 
other, on that of abfolute power, according to their 
different tempers. For a prince's firft concern is to 
preferve the government itfelf : and this is cffcfted, no 
lefs by avoiding whatever is improper, than by culti- 
vating what'is (uitable to his dignity. He who gives up^ 
er extendi bis authority^ continues not a prince or a king^ 
hut degenerates into a reptblican or a tyrant^ and thqs 
incurs either the hatred or contempt of his fubje£ts. 
The former feems to be the error of a mild and hu- 
mane diipofition, the latter, of felf-love and fc- 
verity. 

If, then, the calamities of mankind are not to be 
entirely attributed to fortune, but we arc to feck the 
caufe in their different manners and paflions, here we 
ihall find, that unreafonable anger, with quick and 
unadvifed refentment, is to be imputed both to Ro- 
mulus, in the cafe of his brother, and to Thefeus 
in that of his fon. But, if we confider whence their 
anger took its rife, the latter feems the more excufe- 
able, from the greater caufe he had for refentmenr, 
as yielding to the heavier blow. For, as the difpute 
began when Romulus was in cool * confultation 
for the common good, one would think he could 
not prefently have given way to fuch a pafTion : 

Whereas 

tt&ite U8 to the Supreme Being. But though this maxim is goodp 
it is not applicable to Ariadne. For, where is the virtue o? that 
princefs, who fell in love with a (Iranger at firft (ight, and haften'^ 
ed to the completion of her wifhes through the ruia of her kin 
dred and her country ? 

* Plutarch does not ieem to have had a juft idea of the conteft 
between Romulus and Remus. The two brothers were not fo 
follicirons about the fitaat^on of their new citv, as which of them 
Ihould have the command in it, when it was ouik. 
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Whereas Thefeus was urged againft his fon, by 
emotions which few men have been able to with* 
Hand, proceeding from love, jealoufy, and the 
falfe fuggeftions of his wife* What is more, the 
anger of Romulus difcharged itfelf in an a6lion of 
moft unfortunate confequcncc ; but that of The* 
feus proceeded no farther than words, reproaches, 
and imprecations, the ufual revenge of old men. 
The reft of the young man's mifery appears to have, 
been owing to fortune. Thus far Thefeus feems to 
deferve the preference. 

But Romulus has, in the firft place, this great 
advantage, that he rofe to diftindion from very fmall 
beginnings. For the two brothers were reputed 
flaves and fons of herdfmen •, and yet before they 
attained to liberty themfelves, they beftowed it on 
almoft all the Latins ; gaining at once the moft glo- 
rious titles, as dcftroyers of their enemies, deliverers 
of their kindred, kings of nations, and founders of 
cities, not tranfplanters, as Thefeus was, who filled 
indeed one city with people, but it was by ruining 
many others, which bore the names of ancient king$ 
and heroes. And Romulus afterwards effcdted the 
fame, when he compelled his enemies to dcmolilh 
their habitations, and incorporate with their con- 
querors. He had not, however, a city rtady built, 
to enlarge, or to tranfplant inhabitants to from other 
towns, but he created one, gaining to himfelf lands, 
a country, a kingdom, children, wives, alliances -, and 
this without dcftroying or ruining any one. On the 
contrary, he Was a great benefaftor to perfons who, 
having neither houfe nor habitation, willingly^became 
his citizens and people. He did not, indeed, like 
Thefeus, deftroy robbers and ruffians, but he fub- 
dued nations, took cities, and triumphed over kings 
j^nd generals. 
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As for the fate of Remus, ^t is doubtful by wha£ 
hand he fell y moil writers sifcribing it to others, and 
pot to Romulus. But, in the fisice of all the world, 
he faved his mother from d^ftruftion, and placed his 
grandfather, who lived in mean and difhonourable 
lubjcdlion, upon the throne of ^neas : Moreover, 
he voluntarily did him many kind offices, but never 
injured him, not even inadvertently. On the other 
hand) I think, Thefeus, in forgetting or n^le&ing 
rhe command about the fail, can fcarcely, oy any 
cxcufes, or before the mildcft judges, avoid the 
imputation of parricidet Senfible how difficult the 
defence of this affair would be to thofe who ihould 
attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, that, 
when the (hip approached, ^geus ran in great halbe 
to the citadel for the better view of it, and, miffing 
his (lep, fell down \ as if he were dcftitute of fer* 
vants, or went, inwhatever hurry, unattended to 
the fea. 

Moreover, Thefeus*s rapes ^nd offences, with 
refped to women, adpiit of no plaufiblc excufc ; 
becaufe, in the firft place, they were committed 
often*, for he carried off Ariadne, Antiope, and 
Anaxo the Troezenianj after the reft, Helen | 
though fbe was a girl not yet come to m^turit^, and 
he fo far advanced in years, that it was time for him 
%o think no more even of lawful marriage. The next 
aggravation is the caufe ; for the daughters of the 
Tro^zenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazons, 
V^ere not more fit to bring children, than thofe of the 
Athenians fprung from Ereftheus and Cecrops^ 
Thcfe things, therefore, are liable to the fufpicion 
of a wanton and licentious appetite. On the other 
hand, Romulus, having carried o^ at once almoft 
flight hundred v^omen, did not take them all, bu( 
only Herfilia, as it is faid, for himfelf, and diftri- 
buted the reft among the moft refpedable citizens* 
And afterwards, by the honourable and affedionate 

4 watt 
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trratmcnr he procured* them, he turned that injury' 
and violence into- a glorious exploit, performed with' 
a- political view to the good of fociety. Thus he 
united' and cemented 'thx:^ two nations together, and^ 
opened a Iburccof future kindncfs, artd' of additional' 
p owcn Time bears witneft to the conjugal mo- 
defty, tendernefs, and fidelity, which he eftablilhed ; 
for during* two hundred and thirty years no man at- 
tempted to leave his wife, nor any woman her huf^ 
band. And, as the very curious among the Greeks 
can tell you, who was the firft perfon that killed his 
father or mother, fo all the Romans know, that 
Spurius f Carvilius was the firft that divorced his 
wife, alledging her barrennefs. The immediate ef- 
fects, as well as length of time, atteft what I have 
faid. For the two kings (hared the kingdom, and 
the two nations came under the fame government, 
by means of thefe , alliances. But the marriages of 
Thefeus procured the Athenians no friendlhip with 
any other ftate ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the 
deftruftion of their citizens, and at lad the lofs of 
Aphidnae*, which, only through the compaflion of 
the enemy, whom the inhabitants fupplicated and 
honoured like gods, cfcaped the fate that befel Troy 
by means of Paris. However, the mother of The- 
feus, defcrted and given up by her fon, was not only 
in danger of, but really did fufFer, the misfortunes of 
Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fi£tion, as a great 
deal bcfidcs may very well be. As to the ftorics wc 

G 4 have 

• Thcfc numbers arc wrong in Plutarcb ; for Dionyfius of 
Halicamaifus marks, the time with great exadlnefs, acquainting 
usy that it was 520 years after the building of Rome, in the con* 
fulate of M. Pomponius Matho and C« Papirius Maflb. 

f Carvilius made oath before the cenfors, that he had the beft 
regard for. his wife* and that it was folely in compliance with 
the facred engagement of marriaee, the defign of which was t9 
have children, that he divorced ner. But this did not hinder 
his charader from being ever after odious to the people^ who 
titovgbt he had fct a v^ry pernicious example. 
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have concerning both, of 9, fppernatural kind, (he- 
difference is great. For Romiflus was preferved by 
the lignal favour of heaven ^ bpt, as the oracle 
which commanded £geus not to approach any wo- 
man in a foreign country, was not obferved, the 
birth of Thefeus appears to have been un^ccepuble 
to the gods. 
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OF Lycurgus the lawgiver we have nothing to 
l^late that is certain and uncbntroverted. For 
there are different accounts of his birth, his travels, 
his death, and efpecially of the laws and form of 
government which he eftablifhed. ' But leaft of all 
are the times agreed upon in which this great man 
lived. For fome fay he Sourifhed at the fame time 
with -j- Iphitus, and joined with him in fettling the 

ceflation 



* The life of Lycnr^s was the firfl which Platarch publiihed* 
as he himfelf obferves in the life of Thefeus. He feems to have 
had a ftrone attachment to the Spanans and their cuflom^, as 
Xenophon ukewife had. For, beiide this life/and thofe of feveral 
other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatife of his on the laws and 
cufloms of the Lacedaemonians, and another of Laconic Apoph* 
thegms. He makes Lycurgas in all things a perfe£t hero, and 
alledges his behaviour as a proof, that the wife man, fo often 
defcnbed by the philofophers, was not a mere ideal chara£ier 
unattainable by human nature. It is certain, however, that the 
encomiums beftowed upon him and his laws by the DeJphiq 
oracle, were merely a contrivance between the Pithoneis and 
liimfelf ; and fome of his laws, for inftance that concerning the 
women, were exceptionable. 

f Iphitus, king of Elis, is faid to have inftituted, or rather 
reftor^, the Olympic games, io8 years before what is com- 
monly reckoned the firft Olympiad, which commenced in the 
year before Chriil 776, or, as fome will have it, 774, and bore 
the name of Corceoos^ as the following Olympiads did thofe of 
other vi^r3« 



V * 
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cefTation of arms during the Olympic games. Among 
thtfc is Ariftotle the philofopher, who alledges Tor 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was prcfcrved 
the infcription of Lycurgus's name. But bthers 
who, with Eratofthenes and A]j)ollodorus, compute 
the time by the- ^ fuccefTioos of the Spartan kings, 
place him much earlier than the (irft Olympiad. 
Tin-.acus, however, fuppofes, that, as there were 
two Lycurgus*s in Sparta at different times, the 
actions of both are afcribed to one, on account of 
his particular renown -, and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer : Nay, ibnoe iay 
he had feen him. Xenophon, too, confirms, the 
opinion of his antiquity, when he makes hiin co- 
temporary with the Heraclida?. It is true, the late({ 
of the Lacedaemonian kings were of the lineage of 
the Heraclidas; but Xenophon f there feems to 
fpeak of the firft and more immediate defcendants of 
Hercules. As the hiftory of thofe times. is* thus. in* 
volved, in relating the circumftances' of Lycurgus's 

life, 

Iphims began wkhoftringa facrifice co HeradMv wlma the 
Sleans belicTed to have b^n upon fbme accoii&t enfperaied 
agaUft them. He next ordered the Olympic garnet, the difcoa* 
tinaance of which was faid to have caufed a peftUence^ to b« 
proclaimed all over Greece, with a. promife of free admiffion* 
to all comerf, and fixed the time for the ceiebracioii of thcm«. 
lie likewife took upon himfelf to be fole prefideat and judge ofv 
thoie garnet, a privileg«e which the Pifeana had often idifputed 
with his predeceubrfy and whkh coatinoed to bif dtfoeo^aatti, 
at- long as the regal dignity. fubfiAed. After tbif^ the. peevkk 
appointed two presidents, wnUh in: time increased to tea, ana at. 
length to twelfe, 

* Strafao fays, that LycurgiK the laWfg^ver certainlv lived inr 
the fifth generation after Althemenea, who led a colony intor 
Crete* This Althemenea was the fon of Ciflus who founded 
ArgQs, ^(the fame time that Patrodes, Lycurgns'^ anceftor 1% 
the fifth degree, laid the foundations of Sparta^ So that Ly^*- 
curgus flouriihed fome (hof t time after Solomon, abont 900 yearsr 
before the Chriiliaai£ra« 

f This paifage is in Xenophon's excellent treatife conceminjt 
the republic of Sparta, from wbi^h Plutarch hg9 taken the beft 
part o|' tjiis life, 
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life, we fhall CDdeavour to feled fuch as are kaft 
controverted, and follow authors of the greateft 
credit. 

Simonides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not 
Eunomus, was father to Lycurgus. But nioft wri* 
ters ^ive us the geneabgy of Lycurgus and Euno- 
xnus m a difierent manner ;. for, according to them. 
Sous was the fon of Patrocles, and grandfon of Ari* 
ftodemus ; Eurytion the fon of Soils, Pt-ytanis of 
Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis ; to this Euno- 
mus was born Polydedes, by a former wife, and 
by a fecond, named Dianafia, Lycurgus. Eucychi- 
das, however, fays Lycurgus was the fixth from 
Patroclcs, and the eleventh from Hercules. The 
moft diftinguiihed of his anceftors was Soils, under 
whom the Lacedaemonians made the Helotes ^ their 
Oaves, and gained an extenfive trad of land from 
the ArcadianSi Of this Soils it is related, that, be-* 
ing befieged by the Clitorians in a difficult poft 
where there was no water, he agreed to give up all 
his conquefts, provided that himfelf and all his 
^rmy (hould drink of the neighbouring fpring, 
When thefe conditions were fworn to, he aflembled 
his forced, and ofiercd his kingdom to the man thae 
would forbear drinking; not one of them, how- 
ever, could deny himfelt, but they all drank. Theii 
Soils went down to the fpring himfelf, and having 
only fprinkled his face in fight of the enemy, he 
marched off, and dill held the country, becaufe all 
had not drank. Yet though he was highly honour- 
ed for this, the fatpily had not their name from 

him, 

* The Hdotes> or Ilotesy wsre inhabiunts of Helo8» a ma. 
Hdme town of Lacoaia. The Lacedemonians having conaaer-* 
rd and made flaves of them, called not only them, but alt the 
6ther flaves they happened to have, by the name of HeUteu It 
ia certain^ however, that the defcendants of the original Helous^ 
Ihouffh they were extremely ill treated, and fome of ^eni 
|^!ad&ated| fubfifted i^any ages in La^nia* 
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him, but from his fon were calFed • Eurytionid^f : 
and this, becaufe Eurycion feems to be .the firft who 
relaxed the ftriftnefs of kingly government, inclin- 
ing to the intereft of the people, and .ingratiating 
himfelf with them. Upon this relaxation, their 
encroachments increafed, and the fucceeding kings, 
either becoming odious, tteatiilg them with greater 
rigour, or elfe giving way through weaknels, or in 
hopes of favour, for a long time anarchy and coo- 
fuAon prevailed in Sparta; by which one of its 
kin^s, the father of Lycurgus, loft his life. For 
while he wa3 endeavouring to part fome perfons who 
were concerned in a fray, he received a wound by 
a kitchen knife, of which he died, leaving the king- 
dom to his eldeft fon Polydeftes. 

But he, too, dying foon after, the general voice 
gave it for Lycurgus to afcend the throne ; and he 
adually did ib, till it appeared that his brother's 
widow was pregnant. As foon as he perceived 
this, he declared that the kingdom belonged to her 
ilTue, provided it were male, and he kept the ad- 
miniftration in his hands, only as his guardian. 
This he did with the title of Prodicos^ which the La- 
cedaemonians give to the. guardians of infant kings. 
Soon after, the queen made him a private overture, 

that 

• It may be proper here to give the reader a fhort view of the. 
regal eovernment of Lacedaunon, under the Herculean line. 
The Heradidse having driven out Tifamenes, the fon of Oreftes, 
Euryfthe/ies and Prodei, the fons of Ariftodemus, reigned ia 
that kingdom, ynder them the govemnient took a new. 
form, and, ihftead of one fovereign, became fubjed to two. 
Thefe two brothers did not divide the kingdom between them, 
neither did they agree to rei^n alternately, but they re- 
iblved to govern jointly, and with equal power and authority. 
What is furprifing is, that, notwithftanding their mutual jea- 
loufy, this diarchy did not end with thefe two brothers, but con- 
tinued under a fucceflion of thirty princes of ^e line of £u- 
ryfthcnes, and twenty-feven of that of Procles. Euryfthenes 
was fucceeded by his fon Agis, from whom all the defcendants 
of that line were furnamed Agtda^ as the other line took th« 
n^me of EurytUnidaj from Eurytion, the grandfon of Procles^ 
P^rocles, or Protocles, Pavsan. SrKAB.^af, 
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that Ihe would dcftroy her child, upon condition 
that he would marry her, when king of Sparta. 
Though he detcfted her wickednefe, he faid nothing 
againft the propofal, but, pretending to approve it, 
charged her not to take any drugs to procure an 
abortion, left (he (hould endanger her own health or 
life ; for he would take care that the child, as foon 
as born, (hould be dcftroyed. Thus he artfully 
drew on the woman to her full time, and, when he 
heard (he was in labour, he fent perfons to attend 
and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a girl, 
to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it 
to him, in whatever buGnefs he might be engaged. 
It happened that he was at fupper with the magi* 
ftratcs when fhe was delivered of a boy, and his 
fervants, who were prefent, carried the child to him. 
When he received it, he is reported to have faid to 
the company, Spartans^ fet here jour new-born king. 
He then laid him down upon the chair of ftate, and 
liamed him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy and ad- 
miration of his magnanimity and juftide teftified by 
all prefent. Thus the reign of Lycurgus lafted only 
eight months. But the citizens had a great venera- 
tion for him on other accounts, and there wtfre more 
that paid him their* attentions, and were ready to 
execute his commands, out of regard to his virtues, 
than thofe that obeyed him as guardian to the king, 
and direflor of the adminiftration. There were not, 
however, wanting thofe that envied him, and op- 
poled his advancement, as too high for fo young a 
man ; particularly the relations and friends of the 
queen-mother, who feemed to have been treated with 
contempt. Her brother Leonidas, one day, boldly 
attacked him with virulent language, and fcrupled 
not to tell him, that he was well aSured he would foon 
be king; thus preparing fufpicions, and matter of 
accufation againft Lycurgus, in cafe any accident 
fhould befall the king. Infinuatlons of the fame 
kind were likewife fpread by the queen -mother. 

5 Moved 
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Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing (bmt 
dark defign, he determined to get clear of all fufpW 
cion by travelling into other countries, till his ne<« 
phew fhould be grown up, and have a fbn to foc« 
ceed him in the kingdom. 

He fet fail, therefore, and landed in Crete^ 
There having obferved the forms of government^ 
and converfed with the mod illuftrious perfonages^ 
he was ftruck with admiration of fomeof their * laws^ 
and refolved at his return to make ufe of them in 
Sparta. Some others he rejeded. Among the 
friends he gained in Crete, was f Thales, widi 
whom he bad intereft enough to perfuade him to fp 
and fettle at Sparta. Thales was famed for his wif^ 
dom and political abilities ) he was withal a l^ric 
poet, who, under colour of exercifing his art^ 
performed as great things as the m<^ excellent law« 
givers. For his odes were fo many perfuafives to 
obedience and unanimity, as, by means of melody 
and numbers they had great grace and power, they 
ibftened infenfibly the manners <^ the audienccf 
drew them off from the animofiities which then pre* 
'^ vailed, and united them in zeal for excellence and 
' irirtue. So that, in fome m^afure, he prepared the 
way for Lycurgus towards the inftradtion of tha 

Spartam^ 

^ TKe mod ancient writers, as Ephorcit, Calliftbeaet, An&ctlef 
and Plato, are of opinion, that Lycor^us adopted many things iir 
the Cretan polity* But Polybios wnl have it, that they are alf 
aiftaken. '« Ac ^avta,'' fays he, (ia his 6th hook) ** th« 
«* lands are e^ally divided aaiOAg all the citisens ^ wealth ir 
** baniihed $ the crown is hereditary ; whereas in Crete the 
** contrary obtains/* But this does not prove that Lyeurgut 
night not take fome good laws and ufages from Crete, and 
leave what he thought defedive. Thete is, indeed, (6 great at 
conformity between the laws of Lycafgus and thofe of Minosy 
diat we mud believe with Strabo, that thcfe wei'e the fouadatioiv 
•f the other. 

f This Thalesf who was a poet and mnfician, miiil be diftin^ 
gttifhed from Thdks the Milefian, who was one of the feven wife' 
men of Greece, The poet lived 950 year» befofe the philor 
ibpber. 
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Spartans. From Crete Lycureus pafled to Afia, 
dcfiroofif afiis &id, to compare the * Ionian expence 
and luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard diet, 
fo as tD judge what cBcGt each had on their fcvcral 
manners and governments ; juft as phyficians com- 
pare bodies that are weak and lickly with the healthy 
and robiA. There alfo probably -f he met with Ho- 
mcr's'poems, which were prcfcrved by the poftcrity 
of . Ckophylus. Obierving that many moral fen« 
tences^ and much political knowledge, were inter- 
mixed with his ftories, which had an irrefiftiblc 
charm, he coUeAed them into one body, and tran- 
(bribed them with pleafure, in order to take them 
hotnc with him. For his glorious poetry was not 
yet fully known in Greece ^ only Ibme particular 
pieces were in a few hands, as they happened to be 
difperfed. Lycurgus was the firft that made them 
generally known. The Egyptians likewife fuppofe 
that he vifited tbemy and as of all their inftitutions 
he was moft pleafed with their ^ diftinguilhing the 
military men from the reft of the people, he took 
the fame method at Sparta, and, by feparating from 
thefe the mechanics and artificers, he rendered the 
conftitution more noble and more of a piece. This 

aliertion 

* Tlie loniaiH fent a colony from Attioi into Afia Minor, 
about 1050 years before the Chriftian i£ra, and 1 50 before Ly^ 
curgus. And thoogh they might not be greatly degenerated in 
£d mort a time* yet our law-giver could judge of tlie efied which . 
the climate and Afiatic plenty had upon them. 

-f- He adds fr^habljf tii t oimr, becaafe i^me Greek aotkors 
kave affirmed that Lycurgus faw Homer himfeif, who was at 
that time at Chios. But Plutarch^s opinion is more to be raUed 
on. Homer died before Lycurgus was born. Before the time of 
LycnrgMSy they had nothing in Greece of Homer bst ibm^ 
detached pieces* which were feverally named from the diilerenfi 
fubje6b treated of in them ; fuch as the valour of Diomidif iitc^ 
ut^s ranfim^ and the like. 

X The ancient Egyptians kept not only the priefts and mili- 
tary men,- who confuted chiefly of the nobility, diftind from the 
left of the people ; but the othet empk>yments, «v«. thofe of 
herdfmen, iAe{>herds, merchants, interpreters, and feamen, de^* 
fteoded in particular tribes from father to fon. 
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aflfertion of the Egyptians is confirmed by fome of 
the Greek writers. But we know of lio one, ex- 
cept AriRocrates, fon of Hipparchus» and a Spar- 
tan, who has affirmed that he went to Libya and 
Spain, and in his Indian excurfions eonverfed with 
the * Gymnofophijis. 

The Lacedaemonians found the want dF Lycur- 
gus when abfent, and fent many embaffies to intreat 
him to return. For they perceived that their kings 
had barely the title and outward appendages of 
royalty, but in nothing elfe differed ixoxA the mul-' 
titude \ whereas Lycurgus had abilities from nature 
to guide the meafures of government, and powers 
of perfuafion, that drew the hearts of men to him. 
The kings, however, were confulted about his re- 
turn, and they hoped that in his prefence they (faould 
experience lefs infolence amongft the people. Re- 
turning then to a city thus difpofed, he immediately 
applied himfclf to alter the whole frame of the con- 
ilitution \ fenfible that a partial change, and the in- 
troducing of fome new laws, would be of no fort 
of advantage ; but, as in the cafe of a body difeafed 
and full of bad humours, whofe temperament is to 
be corredled and ncw-formed by medicines, it was 
necefiary to begin a new regimen. With thefe 
fentimcnts he went to Delphi, and when he had 
offered facrifice and confulted the f god, he re- 
turned 

* Indian priefts and philofophers, who went almoft naked, 
and lived jn woods. The Brachmant were one of their fef^s. 
They had a ^reat averiion to idlenefsi Apuleius telU iis» every 
papil of theirs waf obliged to eive account every day of fome 
good he had done, eidier oy medJtation or adion, before he was 
admitted to fit down to dinner. So thoroughly were they per« 
iuaded of the tranfmigration of the fouU and a hapoy one for 
themfelves, that they ufed to commit themfelves to tne flames, 
when they had lived to fatiety , or were appreheniive of any mif- 
fortune. But we are afraid it was vanity that induced one of them 
to burn himfelf before Alexander the Great, and another to do 
the fame before Auguftus Csefar. 

t As Minos had perfuaded the Cretans, that his laws were 
delivered to him from Jupiter, fo Lycurgus, hit imiutor, waa 

. willing 
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turned with that celebrated oracle, in which the 
pricftefs called him, Beloved of the gcds^ and ratbef 
a god than a man. As to his requeft that he might 
cna£t good laws, {he told him^ Apollo bad htard bis 
fequeftj andpromifed ibat tbe cGnftitktion be fliould ejia-* 
blijb^ would be the mofi excellent in tbe worldi Thus 
Encouraged, he. applied to the nobility, and defired 
them to put their hands to the work j addreiling 
himfelf privately at firft to his friends, and after-* 
wards, by degrees, trying the difpofition of others^ 
and preparing them to concur in the bufinefs^ 
When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
}>rincipal citizens to appear armed in the market^ 
place by break of day, to ftrike terror into fuch ad 
might dedre to oppofe him. Hefmippus has given 
us the names of twenty of the moft eminent of 
them ; but he that had the greateft (hare in the whole 
enterprize, and gave Lycurgus the beft alTiftance 14 
the eftablifhing of his laws, was called Arithmiades* 
Upon the firft alarm, king Charilaus, apprehending 
it to be a defign againft his perfon, took refuge in 
the * Cbalcioicos. But he was foon fatisfied, and 
accepted of their oath. Nay, fo far from being ob* 
fiinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he 
Was fo remarkable for the gentlene» of his difpo« 
fition, that Archelaus, his partner in the throne, \% 
reported to have faid to fome that were praifing th« 
young king, 2>j, CbarilaUs is a good man to be fure^ 
iiobo cannot Jind in bis beart to pun^i tbe bad. Among 
VoL.L H th» 

IvilUng to make tht Spartans believe ttiat he did every thing by 
the direAion of Apollo^ Other legiflatates have found it Very 
Convenient to propagate an opinion, that their inftitutions wer^ 
from the gods. For that felf-love in human nature^ which 
woidd but ill have. borne with the fuperiorit)' of genius that mud 
have been acknowledged in an ttnafliiled lawgiver, fo^nd an 
ftaie and faf isfa£liOn in admitting his new regulationsi when they 
were faid to come from heaven. 

* That is, the iraze(f ttn^U. It was (landing in the time of 
PavfaRiaSj^ who lived in the reign of Marciis Antonii>09^ 
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the many new inftitutions of Lycurgus, the firft and 
moft important was that of a fenafi \ which Iharing, 
as Plato * fays, in the power of the kings, too im* 
pcrious and unreftrained before, and having equal 
authority with them, was the means of keeping 
them within the bounds of moderation, and bijghly 
contributed to the prefervation of the (late. For 
before it had been veering and unfetcled, fomctimes 
inclining to arbitrary power, and fometimes towards 
a pure democracy ; but this eftablKhment of a ie« 
nate, an intermediate body, like ballad, kept it in 
a juft equilibrium, and put it in a fafe pofture: ibe 
iwenty-eigh^ fenators adhering to the kingSy wiemver 
they Jaw the people too encroaching^ and^ on the other 
band, fupporting the people^ when the kings attempte4 
to, tnah themfd^es abfolute. This, according to Arir 
ftotle, was the number of fenators fixed upon, be- 
caufe two of the thirty aflbciaces of Lycurgus de- 

ierted 

• The pafTage to whicTi Plutarch refers, ly in Plafo^s thiri 
book of lanvsf where he is exsnvinirvg Hitb the caufes of the 
downfall rf Hates. An * Athenian is introduced thiK fpeatcing 
to a Lacedemonian, ** Some god, I believe, in his care for 
your ilate, and in his forefignt of what would happen, has 
given yon two kings of the ^me fattfily, in order that reign- 
ing jointly, they might govern with the inore moderation, 
and Sparta experience the grea^ tranqtrilHty. After this, 
** when the regal authority was grown again too abfolute an4 
'* imperious, a divine fpirit refidvng in a human nature (/'. e, Ly- 
curgus') reduced it within the bounds of equity and modera- 
tion, .by the-wiie ptpviilon of a fsnate, whofe authority wa< 
** to be equal to that of the kii\gs/' Ariftotle finds f^ult with 
this circumitance in the inftitution of the fenace, that the fenators 
were to continue for life ; for as the mind grows old with the 
body, he thought it unreafonable to put the fortunes of the cid- 
ascns into the power of men whothfough age might become in- 
capable of judging. He likewife thought it very unreafonable 
that they were not made accountable for their actions. But for 
the latter inconvenience fufficient provifion fccms to have been 
made afterwards, by the inftitution of the Epbori, who had tt 
chiefly in l:harge to defend the rights of the people ; and there- 
fore Plato adds, " A third bleifin^ to Sparta was the prince, 
•* who finding the power of the fena^ and the kini»s too arbi- 
<*. ^rary and uncontrouled, contrived tbe authority i^f (be Splkti 
** as a reftraiut upon it| &c.'* 






4< 
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fertcd the bufinefs through fear. But Sphaerus tells 
us, there were only twenty-eight at firft entrufted 
with the defign. Something, perhaps, there is ia 
its being a perfeA niinriber, formed of fcven multi- 
plied by four, and withal the firft number, after fix, 
that is equal to all its parts. But I rather think, 
juft fd many fenators were create-d, that, together 
with the two kings, the Nvhole body might confift 
of thirty members. 

He had this inftitution fo much at heart, that he 
obtained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called 
rbetra^MT tbt decree. This was couched in v^ry an- 
cient and uncominpn terms, which, interpreted, ran 
thus : When you bane built a temple to tbe Syllanian Ju^ 
fiSer<i ^^ il^e * Syllanian ^nervay divided tbe people 
into tribes and clajfes^ and ejlablijhed a fenate of thirty 
perJhnSy including the two kings ^ you /hall occajtona^ 
fummon the people to an ajfembly between Babyce and 
Cnacionj and they fiiall have tbe determining voice. Ba- 
byce and Cnacion arc now called Oenus : But Arifto- 
tie thinks, by Cnacion is meant the river, and by 
Babyce the bridge. Between thcfe they held their 
aflfemblies, having neither halls, nor any kind of 
building for that purpofe. Thefe things he thought 
of. no advantage to their counfels^ but rather a dif* 
fervice; as they diftrafted the attention, and turned 
it upon trifles, on obferving the ftatues and pic- 
tures, the fplqqdid ropfs, and every other theatri- 
cal ornament. The people thus alTembled had 
no right to propofe any fubjeft of debate, and were 
only authorized to ratify or rejedt what might 
be pfopofed to them by the fenate and the kings. 
But becaufc, m proccfs of time, the people, by 
additions or retrenchments, changed the terms, 
and perverted the fenfe of the decrees, the 

H 2 kings 

• As no account can be given of the meaning of the word 
Syllanian f it is fuppofed it (hould be cither read Sellafian^ from 
Sellaiia a town of Laconia upon theEurotas; or eKcIJcl/anlaa, 
as much as to fay, the Grecian Jupiter, &c. 
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kings Polydorus and Thcopompus infertcd in the 
rhetra this claufe. If the people attempt to corrupt any 
law^ the fenate an4 chiefs fhall retire. That is, they 
fhall dilTolve the aflfembly, and annul the alterations. 
And they found means to perfuade the Spartans that 
this too was ordered by Apollo ; as we learn from 
thefe verfes of Tyrtasus : 

Te forts of Sparta^ who at Phoehus* Jhrine 
Tour bumble vows prefer y attentive bear 
yhe gocTs decijion, (fir your beauteous lands 
Two guardian kings^ a fenate^ and the voice 
Of the concurring people^ lajling laws 
Shall with joint power eftablifh. 

Though the government was thus tempered by 
Lycurgus, yet foon after it degenerated into an oli- 
giarchy, whofe power was exercifed with fuch wan- 
tonneis and violence, that it wanted indeed a bridle, 
as Plato cxprcfles it. This curb they found in the 
authority of the • Ephorij about a hundred and thirty 

years 

• Herodotus, (L. I. C. 65.) and Xenophon. (diRepuh. Lae.) 
tell uSy the Ephori were appointed by Lycargas himfelf. Bot 
the account which Plutarch gives us from Ariflotley (Polit. L. V.) 
and others, of their hein^ inltituted long after, feems more 
agreeable to reafon. For it is not likely, that Lycurgus, who 
in all things endeavoured to fuppor t the ariftocracy, and left the 
people only the right of afTenting or diifenting to what was pro- 
pofed to them, would appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, 
to be mailers as it were both of the kings and the fenate. Some, 
indeed, fuppofe the Ephori to have been at firft the king's friends, 
to whom they delegated their authority, when they were obliged 
to be in the field. But it is very clear that they were eleded 
by the people out of their own body, and fometimes out of iJhe 
very dregs of it ; for the boldeft citizen, whoever he was, was 
mod likely to be chofen to this ofHce, which was intended as a 
check on the fenate and. the kings. They were five in number, 
like the ^inqueviri in the republic of Carthaee. They were 
annually eleded, and, in order totStOi any thing, the unani- 
mous voice of the college was requifite. Their authority, though 
well defigned at fird, came at length to be in a manner bound- 
lefs. They preilded in popular aSemblies, collected their fuf- 

fragcl. 
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years after Lycurgus. Elatus wis the firft invefted 
with this dignity, in the reign of Theopompus ; 
who, when his wife upbraided him, that he 
would leave the regal power to his children lefs 
then he received it, replied, Nay^ but greater j becaufe 
more lajting. And in faft, the prerogative, fo ftript 
of all extravagant pretenfions, no longer occafioned 
cither envy or danger to it's poflfeflbrs. By thefe 
means they efcaped the miferies which bcfel the Mef- 
fenian and Argive kings, who would not in the leaft 
relax the feverity of their power in favour of the 
people. Indeed, fix)m nothing more does the wif- 
dom and forcfight of Lycurgus appear, than from 
the diforderly governments, and the bad underftand- 
ing that fubfiflied between the kings and people of 
Meflena and Argos, neighbouring dates, and rela- 
ted in blood to Sparta. For, as at firft they were in 
all rcfpefts equal to her, and poflefled of a better 
country, and yet preferved no lafting happinefs, but, 
through the infolence of the kings and difobedience 
of the people, were harrafled with perpetual trou- 
bles, they made it very evident, that it was really a 
felicity more than human, a blefling from heaven to 
the Spartans, to have a legiflator who knew fo well 
how to frame and temper their government *. But 
this was an event of a later date. 

H 3 A 

frages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign princes, 
determined the number of forces to be raifed, appointed the 
funds to maintain them, and diftributed rewards and punifh- 
xnents in the name of the (late. They likewife held a court of 
juHice, inquired into the condufk of all magiftrates, infpedted 
into the behaviour and education of youth, had a particular 
jurifdidioo over the H^Uuu ^nd, in ihoft, by degrees, drew the 
whole adminiHration into their hands. They even went fo far 
as to put king Agis to death under a form of juftice, and were 
themlelves at lad killed by Cleomenes. 

* Whatever Plutarch might ipean by reet/TAt uiv vr t/n por, it 
is. certain that kingly power was abolifhed in the flates of Me/Tepe 
and Argos long before the time of Lvcurgus the lawgiver, and 
% degiogracy hjid uken pla^ in tnofe cities. Indeed, thofe 
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A fecond and bolder political cntcrprizeof Lvcuri* 
gus, was a new divifion of the lands. For he iouncf 
a prodigious inequality, the city overcharged with 
iD\ny indigent pe^fons, who had no land, and the 
wealth ccncer'd in the hands of a few. Determined, 
therefore, to root out the evils of infolence, envy, 
avarice and luxury, and thofe diftempers of a ft^te (till 
more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and riches, 
he perfuaded them to cancel all former divifiona 
of land, and to make new ones, in fuch a manner 
that they might be perfeftly equal in their pofleffions 
and way of living. — Hence, if they were ambitious 
of diftin&ion they might leek it in virtue, as no o- 
ther difference was left between them, but that which 
arifes from the diflionour of bafe aftions and the 
praife of good ones. His propofal was put in prac- 
tice. He made nine thoufand lots for the territory 
of Sparta, which he diftributed among fo many citi- 
zens, and thirty thoufand for the inhabitants of the 
reft of Laconia. But fome fay he made only fix thou- 
fand {hares for the city, and that Polydorus added 
three thoufand afterwards : others, that Polydorus 
doubled the number appointed by Lycurgus, which 
were only four thoufand five hundred. Each lot was 
capable of producing (one year with another) feventy 
bulhels of grain • for each man, and twelve for each 
woman, befides aquantity of wine and oil in proportion. 
Such a provifion- they thought fufKcient for health 
and a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing 
more. A ftory goes of our legiflator, that fome 
time after, returning from a journey through the 
fields juft reaped, and feeing the fhocks ftanding 
parrallel and eqtial, he fmiled and faid to fome that 

were 

ilates experienced ]f rcat internal troubles, not only while under 
the government bf kings, but when in the form -of common- 
wealths, and never, after the time of Lycurgus, made any figure 
iqual to LacccJaimon. 

* By a man is meant a mafter of a family, whofe hoafehoid 
was to fabfill upon thefc feventy bufhcls. 
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were by. How like is Laconia to anefiate mwly dividid 
among, many brotbtrs ! 

After this, he attempted to divide alfo the move«^ 
tbies, in order to take away all appearance of ine- 
quality ; but he ibon perceived that they could net , 
bear to have their goods diredlly taken from them^' 
and therefore took another method, counterworking 
their • avarice by aftratagcm. Firft he flopped the 
currency of the gold and iilver coin, and ordered 
chat they fliould make ufe of iron money only : then 
to a great quantity and weight of this heafligned but 
a vrry fmall value 5 fo that to lay up f ten min^e^ a 
whole room was required, and to recoove it, nothing 
lefs than a yoke ci oxen. When this became cur- 
rent, many kinds of injuftice ceafed in Lacedasmon. 
.Who would ileal, or take a bribe, who would 
defraud, or rob, when he could not conceal the 
booty -, when he could neither be dignified by the 
pofTeffion of it, nor if cut in pieces, be fcrved by 
it's ufe ? for we are told that when hot, they quench- 
ed it in vinegar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, 
and conffiquently unBt for any other fervice. In the 
next place he excluded unprofitable and fuperfluous 
arts : indeed, if he had not done this, moft of them 
would have fallen of themfelves^ when the new mo- 

H 4 ncy 

• For a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans glorioufly op- 
posed the growth of aTarice : iniomuch, that a young man, who 
had booght an eftateat great advantage, was called toaccoqht 
fer iCy and a iuie iet upon him. For, beiide the injuftice he 
was gMiUy of in buying a thing for lefs than it was worth, they 
judge.d that he was too defiroas of gain, fince his mind was em- 
ployed in getting, at an age when others think of nothing but 
(pending. 

Bat when the Spartans, no longer fatisfied with their own t«r- 
ritories, (as Lycurgus had etyoihed them to bs) came to be eh- 

■ gaged in foreign wars, their money being net pafl'ablc in other 
countfies, they found themfelves obliged to apply to the Per- 
fians, whofe gold and filver dazzled their eyes. And their 
covetoufnefs grew at lcnfi;th fo infamous, that it occaii )ned the 

■ proverb mentioned by Plato, One may fee a great deal ofmon0 
carried into Laeedamottf but cne nn/er fees any of it brought out 
0g2in. 

t 22 /• 5/. 10/. Sterling, 
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nty took place, as the manufadturcs could pot h€ 
di^fed of. Their iron coin would not pafs in tha 
reft of Greece, but was ridiculed and defpifcd ; fo 
that the Spartans had no means of purchafins any 
foreign or curious wares ; nor did any merchanc-i 
ihip unlade in their harbours. There were not even 
to be found in all their country either fophifts, want 
dering fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous houfes, 
or dealers in gold and filver trinkets, becaufe there 
was no money. 'Thus luxury, lofing by degrees the 
means that cherifhed and fupported it, died away of 
itfelf t even they who had great poflefiions, had no 
advantage from them, fince they could not be dif- 
played in public, but muft lie uielefs, in unregarded 
repofitories. Hence it was that excellent workman^* 
Ihip was (hewn in their ufeful and neceflary furniture, 
as beds, chairs and tables ; and the Lacedaemonian 
cup, called cotbon^ as Critias informs us, was highly 
valued, particularly in campaigns: for the water 
which muft then of neceflity be drank, though it 
would often otherwife offend the fight, had it's mud- 
dinefs concealed by the colour of the cup, and the 
thick part ftopping at the (helving brim, it came 
clearer to the lips. Of thefe improvements the 
lawgiver was the caufe ; for the workmen having 
no more employment in matters of mere curiofity, 
flic wed the excellence of their art in ncceflary things, 
Dcfirous to complete the conqueft of luxury and 
exterminate the love of riches, he introduced a third 
inftitution, which was wifely enough and ingenioufly 
contrived. This was thp ufc of ♦ public tables, 

where 

♦ Xenophon feems to have penctratpd fartlier into the reafon 
dF this inlhtution than any other author, as indeed he had better 
opportunity to do : the reft only fay, that this was intended to 
reprcfs liixpry ; but he very wifely remarks, ths^t it was alfo 
intended to ferye for z/ kind of fchool or academy, where the 
yoking were in(lru£led by the old, the former relating the ereat 
things that had bpen performed within their memory, and thcrc- 
J)y excitipg the growing gcnprauon to ^iftinguift uicmfc}vc^ by 
jpcrformanqcs e^iially grea;, 



J 
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where all were to eat in common of the fame 
meat, and fuch kinds of it as were appointed by law. 
At the fame time they were forbidden to cat at home, 
upon expeniive couches and tables, to call in the 
aflTiftance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like vo- 
racious animals in private. For fo not only their 
manners would be corrupted, but their bodies difor- 
dered ; abandoned to all manner of fenfuality and 
diflblutenels, they would require long fleep, warm 
baths, and the fame indulgence as in perpetual (ick-* 
nefs. To effeft this was certainly very great ; but it 
was greater (till, to iecure riches from rapine and 
firom envy, as Theophraftus expreffes it, or rather, 
by their eating in common, and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very beings 
For what ufe or enjoyment of them, what peculiar 
difplay of magnificence could there be, where the 
poor man went to the fame refrelhment with the 
rich ? Hence the obfervation, that it was only at 
Sparta, where Plutus (according to tne proverb) 
was kept blind, and, like an image, deftiture of life 
or motion. It muft further be obferved, that they 
had not the privilege to eat at home, and fo to come 
without appetite to the public repaft : they made a 
point of it to obferve any one that did no^ eat and 
drink with them, and to reproach him as an intern-!' 
perate and effeminate perfon that was fick of the 
common diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we arc told) were more of- 
fended with this regulation than with any other, and, 

rifing 

But as it was found impra^cable for all the citizens to eat in 
pommottf when the number of them came to exceed the number 
of the lots of landy Dacier thinks it might l^ave been better 
\f the lawgiver had ordained that thofe public tables fhould be 
inaintainedat the expence of the public, as it was done in Crete. 
But it muft be confidered, thati while the difcipline of Lycur- 
gus was kept up in its purity, they provided againfl any incop- 
Vf nience from the increafe of citizens, by fending out colonies, 
and Lacedaemon was i)ot burdened with poor till the decleniioi^ 
»f Aa|6*»f 
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riling in a body, they loudly exprdfed thetr indigo- 
oation : nay, they proceeded fo far as to afiault Ly« 
curgus with ftones, ib that be was forced to fly fro:i) 
the aflembly and take refuge in a temple. Un*- 
happily, however, before he reached it, a young 
man named Akander, hafty in his refenttncnts^ 
though not otherwife ill-tempered, came up with 
him 4 and, upon his turning round, (truck out one 
Cff his eyes with a (lick. Lycurgus then ftopt Ihort,^ 
and, without giving way to pafllon, ihewed the peo* 

Ele his eye beat . out, and his face ftreaming with 
lood. They were fo ftruck with (bame and forrow 
at the fight, that they furrendered Alcandcr to him, 
and conduced htm home with the utmoft expreflions 
of regret. Lycurgus thanked them for their care ct 
his perfon, amddifmifled them ali, except Alcander. 
He took him into his houfe, but (hewed him no ill- 
treatment either by word or a£iion; only ordering 
him to wait upon him, inftead of his ufual fervants 
and attendants. The youth, who was of an ingenu- 
ous difpofition, without murnnoring^ did as he was 
commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur- 
gus, and having an opportunity . to obferve the 
•tnildnefs and goodnefs of his hrart, his {irvSt tem- 
perance, and indefatigable induftry, he told his 
friends that Lycurgus was not that proud and 
ievcre man he might have been taken for, but, above 
all others, gentle and engaging in his behaviour. 
^his, then, was his chaftifemeiit, and this punifti- 
ment he fuffdred, of a wild and headfftrong yoof^ ' 
man to become a very modeft and prudent citizen. 
In memory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a tem- 
-ple to Minetva OpiikiiSy fo called by him from a term 
ivhich the Dorians ufe for the eye. Yet Dioftorides, 
. y^ho wrote a treatife concerning the Lacedaemonian 
. government, and others, relate, that his eye was 
hurt, but not put out, and that he built the temple 
in gratitude to the goddefs for his cure. However, 

/;. the 
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tfie Spartans never carried ftaVes to their aflcmblief 
iftef wards. 

The public repafls were called by the Cretans An-^ 
drta ; but the Lacedemonians ftifcd them Phlditia^ 
cither from their tendency to friendjhip and mutual 
benevolence, fhiditia being ufed inftead of fbilttia 5 
or elie from their teaching frugality and pqrjimoity^ 
which the yfordpbeido fignifies. But it is not at all 
impoffible, that the firft letter might by fame means 
of* other be added, and fo fkidUia take place of 
editiay which barely fignifies mating. There were fif- 
teen perfons to a table, or a few more or Icfs. Each 
of them was obliged to bring in monthly a bufhel of 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pocinds ot checfej 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to 
buy flefh and fifli. If any of them happened to offer a 
facrifice of firft-fruits, or to kill venilon, he ftht a 
part of it to tjie public table : for after a facrifice or 
hunting he was at liberty to fup at home ; but thfc 
reft were to appear at the ufual place. For a long 
time this eating in common was obferved with great 
eiaftnefs : fo that when king Agis returned from k 
fuccefsful expedition agaiii/l the Athenians, and from 
a defirc to fup with his wife, requefted to have hii 
•portion at home, the-j- Pclemrircbs refxxftd to fend 
It: nay^hen, through refentment, he negleftedthe 
day following, to offer the facrifice ufual on occafioh 
of viftory, they fet a fine upon him. Children alfo 
were introduced at thefe public tables, as fo many 
fchools of fobriety. Thefe they heard difcourfes 
concerning government, ^lid were inftrufted in the 
moft libej'al brtedirfe. There rhey weVe allowed to 

jcft 

■ 

* The kiffgs of Sfparta hvid always doubts c^ihmmons allowed 
' t!ietn ; tidt that they were permitted to indulge their appetites 
more than others, but that they might have an opportunity of 
(haripg their . portion with fome brave man whom they chofe to ' 
diftingaini with ihtt honour. 

.f The Pbtmtrchs were thofe who had commanded the army 
under the kings. The principal men in the Hate always divided 
the commons. 
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jeft without fcurrilityy and were not to take it ill when 
the raillery was returned. For it was reckoned worthy 
0f a Laceaamonian to bear a jeft: but if any one's pa- 
tience failed, he had only to deiire them to be quiet». 
and they left oflF immediately. When they firft en- 
tered, the oldeil man prefent pointcxi to the door, 
and faid. Not a word fpoken in this company goes out 
there. The admitting of any man to a particular 
table was under the following regulation. Each 
member of that fmall fbciety took a little ball of foft 
bread in his hand. This he was to drop, without 
faying a word, into a veflfel called caddos^ which the 
waiter carried upon his head. In cafe he approved 
of the candidate, he did it without altering the fi- 
gure, if not, he firft preft it flat in his hand ; for 
a flatted ball was confidered as a negative. And if 
but one fuch was found, the perfon was not admit- 
ted, as they thought it proper that the whole com* 
pany Ihould be ^tisfied with each other. He who 
was thus rejefted, was faid to have no luck in the 
iaddos. The difh that was in the higheft efteem a- 
mongft them was the black broth. The old men 
were fo fond 'of it, that they ranged themfclves on 
one fide and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people. It is related of a * king of Pontus, that he 
purchafed a Lacedaemonian cook, for the fake of this 
broth. But when he came to tafte it, he ftrongly 
expreiTed his diflike ; and the cook made anfwer, 
ft'r, to make this broth reli/hy it is necejfary firft to bathe 
in the Eurotas. After they had drank moderately, 
they went home without lights. Indeed, they were 
forbidden to wa]k with a light either on this or any 
other occafion, that they might accuftom themfelves 
to march in the darkeft night boldly and refolutely. 
Such was the order of their public repafts. 

Lycurgus 

• This ftory is clfewherc told by Plutarch of DIonyfius t^c 

Srant of 3icjly \ and Ci^ro coafirmt it, ths^t he was the per<* 
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Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing; 
it was ordered in one of the Rbetfie that none 
ihould be written. For what he thought moft 
conducive to the virtue and happinefs of a city, 
was principles interwoven with the manners and 
breeding of the people. Thefc would remain im- 
moveable, as founded in inclination, and be the 
ftrongeft and moft lafting tie ; and the habits which 
education produced in the youth, would anfwer in 
each the purpofe of a lawgiver. As for fmaller 
matters, contrails about property, and whatever oc* 
cafionally varied, it was better not to reduce thefe 
to a written form and unalterable method, but to 
fufier them to change with the times, and to admit 
of additions or retrenchments at the pleafure of per- 
fons fo well educated. For he refolved the whole bur 
finefs of legiflation into the bringing up of youtlu 
And this, as we have obferved, was the reafon why 
one of his ordinances forbad them to have any written 
laws. 

Another ordinance levelled againft magnificence 
and expence, dire£ted, that the cielings of houfes 
(hould be wrought with no tool but the ax, and the 
doors with nothing but the faw. For, as Epami* 
nondas is reported to have faid, afterwards, of his 
cable, ^reafon lurks not under fucb a dinner ^ {o Ly- 
curgus perceived before him, that fuch a houfe ad- 
, mits not of luxury and needle{s iplendor. Indeed, 
no man could be io abfurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling lb homely and fimple, bedfte^s with 
lilvef feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and a 
train of expence that follows thefe : but all would 
neceflarily have the bed fuitable to the room, the co- 
verlet to the bed, and the reft of their utenfils and 
furniture to that. From this plain fort of dwellings, 
proceeded the queftion of Leotvchidas the elder to 
his hoft, when he fupt at Corinth, and faw the ciel- 

4 irtg 
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ixig of the cQoni very fplendid ^nd curioufly wrought^ 
♦ n^ketber trus ^rew fjuare, in bis country. ' 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they 
(bould not often make war .againft the f^me enemy, 
left, by being frequently put upon defending them- 
felv^, they too £bould become able warriors in their 
turn. And this they mpft blamed king A^efilau^ 
for afterwards, that by frequent and continued f in- 
curGons into Boeotia, he taught the Thebans to 
jBake head againft the Lagedasmonians. This made 
Antalcidas lay, when hefa^w him wounded, tbe'The- 
ions pay you wfiUfor maki^ them good foldiers^ who neir 
fber were willing nor able to fight you before. Thelc 
.ordinances he called l^etfrae^ as if they had been 
.oracles and decrees of the Deity himfelf . 

As for the .education qf youth, which he looked 
upon as^he.gre^teft and mcjft.glorious work oi a law- 
.giver, he began .with it at the very fource, taking 
into confideracion ^heir conception and birth, by re* 
gulating the marriages. For he did not (as Ariftotle 
uys) deti(t from his att!p(Dpt ito bring the wpmeh uii* 
der fober rules. They Iwd, indeed, aflumed great 
liberty and poweron ^ccpuntof the frequent expe- 
.ditions of their hu(ban(ls9 durjng which they were 
left ible mlftrelfes at -hoq^e, jS^ To gained an undue 
. def(;rcnce and 4mprQper i;i(l6sj ^ut, notwitbftanding 
,this, Jie took a}! ppOibJe care .of them. He ordered 
the, virgins toejccrqife thcjnfelves in running, wreft- 
\\ng^ and throwing quQKs .ftnd darts ; that their 
bodies being ^rong and v^igorous, the children after* 
W:ar(^s produced from them might be thji fame ; and 
that, thus fortified by exercife, they might the 
.better iupport . the pangs of child-birth, and be 

delivered 

♦ This .18 rendered by tjie former Englifh tranflator, as if 
■ Leotychidas'i a ucdion. proceeded from ignorance, whereas it was 
re^lly.an sv^h wRCr upqn die fiiippctiou^ and r^peafive buildings 
,of Corinth. 

" + This appeared plainly at the 'battle of Leudra, where the 
Lacedsrmonians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and loft 
tkeir king Ckombrotus, together with the flower of their army. 
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dcUvCTcd with fafetjr. In order to take away the cx- 
ccffivc tendcrncfs aod delicacy of the fcx, the- cent 
fcquenicc of a recliife life, he accuflxxned the virgin^ 
occafionally to be feen naked as well as the young 
men, and to' dance and "Gng in their pre;fence on 
Certain feftivals. Tiiere they focncrimes indulged 
in a little raillery U{x)n thofe that had mifbehaved 
themfelves, and ibmetimes they fung encomiums 
on fuch as deferved them, thus excking in th^ 
young men an ufefvl .emulation and love of glory. 
For he who was ptziftd ifor his bravery, and celcr 
brated among the virgins, went away perfedtly hapr 
py : while their fatirical glances thrown out in fport, 
wore no le6 cutting than ierious admonitions ; ef- 
pcchdly as the kings and fenate went with the othet 
ciuzens tx) fee all that pudTed. As for the virgins apr 
pearkg caked, there was nothing difgraceful in it, 
.becaufe every thihg was conduftcd with modefty, 
and wichotut one indecent word or a£tion. Nay k 
caufed a fimplicity of manners and an emulation 
jbr the beft habit of body ; thieir ideas too were 
jiacuraHy enlarged, while they were not excluc^ed 
fit>m their (hare of bravery and honour. Henoe 
they were furnifiied with fentiments and language, 
fuch as Gorgo the wife of Leonidas is faid to have 
made ufe of. When a woman of another country 
jaid to her, Tou cfLaceiamon are the only women in 
4ie world that ruk tbemetiy (he anfwiered, If^d are the 
^y women that bring-forth men. 

Thefe public dances and other exercifes of thle 
young maidens naked, in fight of the young men, 
werc, moreover, incentives to marriage; and, to 
ufe Plato*s cxpreffion, drew them almolt as neceffa- 
rily by the attractions of love, as a geometrical con- 
olufion follows from the premifes. To encourage it 
ftill more, fome marks of infamy were fct upon thofe 
that continued * batchelors. For they were not per- 
mitted 

* The time of marriage was fixed ; and, if a man did not 
siarry whea he was of full age, Ke was liable to a profccaton ; as 

were 
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initttd CD fee tbefe exBirifes of the naked '^irgffeV 
attd< ^W tnagiftrates commanded them* to !nah:h 
mkod fXMmd the market-plate in the wki(«f, an^^' 
to fiiig .a long compofed againft themfelves, ^hicli^ 
exprrfled • how juftly they were punffhed for iheii' 
difotedicnce to the hc¥fs. They were affiy d^ 
prived of that honour and nbfpeft which ch^ youngef - 
people pakl tathe okl $ ib that nobody fo(ind hnW 
with -what was faid to Dercyilidas, though an emi* 
fiMt commander. It ieen^, when he came tsae 
daf intocdmpany, a young man, inftead of rifing^- 
up and gloving him phtce^ told him, TcU bavi m- 
cbUd 40 giv€fis€ei€ me^ wbm 1 am eld; , * 

In thdr marriages, the bridegroom carrted off the - 
bride by vioknce ; and (he was never chofbn in a-teh^ '" 
der «ge,- but when (he had arrived at full maturity^ - 
Then ^ the woman that bad the diriBflion of tfae^ 
if((edding, cut tho bride's hair ' dofe to ^the Adn^ ' 
drefled her in man's clothes, laid her upon- a mat^ ' 
trafs, and kft her in the dark. The bridegroom^ 
neither oppreft with :wine nor ener?ated mtk luxu« ' 
ry, bat pet&dly fober, as having dwayf Itipt at 
the common table, went in privately, untM h^ 
girdle, and carried her to another bed. Having 
ftayed there a (hort time, he itiodeflly retired td hi»^ 
ufnal apartment, to deep with the other ybung tnen; 
and he obferved the fame conduft aftei^ards, fpendi* 
11% the day with his companions, and repoling himh 
felf with^them in the night, nor even vilking Ms • 
bride bot with great caudon and appreher^htK of 
being dtfcoyered by the reft of the family ; the biride 
at ^ iatoe time exerted ail her art to connive coyi-' : 
venient opportunities for their private meetings. * 
And this they did noc'fora ihort timeonlyy butfome 

^ ' ' . Ok 
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were fuch alfo who married above or below them^lves^;^ §a(^ 
as had three children had great immunities ; and thofe that nad 
four were free from all taxes. Virgins were married without 
portions* bccaofe neither want fhould hinder a man, ^nor 
r^iihes Induce him/ to marry contrary t6 his* inctinatipos. / 
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•f diem^cvcn had children, before they had an inter- 
view with their wives in the day-time« This kind 
of commerce not only exerciftrd their temperance 
and chaftity, but kept their bodies fruitful, and the 
firiik ardour of their love frefb and unabated ; for as 
the^ were not fatiated like thofe ths^t are always with 
cheir wives, there ftill was place for unextinguiihed 
defire. When he had thus eftabliihed a proper re- 
gard to modefty and decorum with refpc<St to mar- 
riag^, he was equally ftudious to drive from that 
ftate the vain and womani(h paflion of jealoufy i by 
making it quite as reputable to have children in 
common with perfons of merit, as to avoid all oflfen* 
five freedom in chcir own behaviour to their wives^ 
He laughed at thofe who revenge with wars and 
bloodshed the communication of a married woman's 
favours a andattowed, that if a man in years (hould 
have a young wife, be might introduce to hor fome 
handibme and honed young man, whom he moft 
approved of, and when (he had a child of this ge- 
nerous race, bring it up as his own. On the other 
hand, he allowed, that if a man of charafler Ihould 
entertain a paflion for a married woman on account 
of her modefty and the beauty of her children, he 
might treat with her * hulband for admiffion to her 
company^ that fo planting in a beauty-bearing foil, 
Ihe might produce excellent children -f , the con«« 
nial ofispring of excellent parents. For in the firft 
place, Lycurgus confidered children, not fo much 
the prof^rty of their parents, as of the ftace ; and 
therefore he would not have them begot by ordinary 
perlbns, but by the beft men in it. In the next 
place, he obferved the vanity and abfurdity o£ other 
natiooa, where people {hidy to have their horfes and 
dogs of the fineft breed they can procure, either by 
VOL. L I intereft 

* ht AUeak tlie kings were excepted i fov diey were not at 
liberqr to lend their wives. 

f The Engliih tranfladoDy pnbliflied in 1 7 $8, hasTiere^ /# 
f9fi/i mU ihi vabiaUi puUifoatiwi of tbdr fariMtSt which it not 
tSe neaaiog of 0ty%$mr iiAntiun nju ^iryyina i^'o/Afrvi* 
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,intcrc(t or money; and yrct keep tfacir wires ib^C 

up^ thac they may h^ivc ohildren by none but theofi- 

iciyc%f though they n^ay h^^open to be doating^ d$;« 

crepic or inBrm, As i( children, when fpruog from 

a .b^ Aocl^,, and confcquently good i'or. Aoehing, 

were no dctrimtnc co thoie whom they belong to and 

. who (^ayc ihc trouble of bringing them up, nor any 

.adyant^gq, when welUdefcended and of a. ^nerous 

diQpofKion. Thefe regulations tending to fecure 4 

healthy offspring, and -coniequcntly beneficial to the 

ilacC) w^re fo far from encouraging that licentlouf- 

nefs of thp women which prevailed afterwards^ th^t 

adultery was not known amongft them* A faying* 

upon this fubj^dt, of Geradas an ancient Spartan, is 

u(h us related. A ftranger had afked him, what fu* 

m/hn^nt tkiir law appointed for adulterers f .He aii* 

JTwered) My friend^ there are no adulterers in our cousi^ 

Jty. .The other replied, But wbat^ if there fboul4 he 

. ^;i^ / Why tbeUf fays Geradas, he tnufi forfeit a bullfo 

Uf^e thdf ffe migbs drink of the Eurotas from the top (^ 

jifoiwtTasigets^. When the ftranger. cxprefled His 

•fui>pfize at this, and faid. How can fueb a huU^bt 

*fo^nd? Geradas anfwered withafmile, Bew casi an 

^d^/ter^ Ufcund in Sparta ? This is the accouat we 

sfcavg.of their marriages. " \ 

.it was not left to the father to rear what childiep 

j^^pje^iedj) -but be was obliged to carry the child co 

•j^^ace c^led Lefihe^ to. be examined by the moft 

^.^iQtu.-men of the tribe, who were affembled there* 

;J^: i% ^^ ftrong and well-proportioned, they ^ave 

5>fd$rrsjbr it's education, and afTigned it one ot the 

;:Aine ^thopfand (hares of land : but if it was weal^ 

>.and, deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 

place called apotheta^ which is a d<ecp cavern near 

tb<^'6^Quntain Tgygetus; cohcludin|[ that it's life 

^could be. DO advantage either to itfelf or to the {Hib- 

[\k^' firicc niturchad not given it at firft any ftrengrii 






* *• 
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^iJfg66drf6fi'?)fi:o*nftrtution*^ For the fame ret^roh 
(hcwomcri'dW not wafh their new-born ihftnts with 
i^^atcr; but ^h wine, thus ihikitig fortte trial of their 
HaT!rft of body; imaginlhg that fickly and j6i>}leptic 
diildren fink and die under the experiment, whifc 
the healthy Become more Vigorous and httrdy.' Great 
care and ait was alio exerted by the nurfc^ { for, as 
they never IWathed the infiathts, their limbs had a 
'freer turn, and their countenances a more Kberal 
aii: ; ' belSdes, they Ufcd them to any fort of meat, to 
hitve no terrors in the dark, not to be afraid of being 
alone, and tb leave all ill-humbur and unmanly <:ry^ 
tng. Hence people of other countries purchafed 
Lacedaerhoniam nurfes for their children ; and Akt- 
bkdj^s the Athenian is faid to have been nurfed by 
Amycla a Spartan. £ut if he was fortunate in a nurfe, 
he Was^riot lb ih a preceptor 5 for Zopyriis, appoint* 
e4 to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells t)S» 
no bettefqualffied than a common flavei Tlie Spar- 
tan (Children were not in^ that manner, under tutors 
purchafed or hired with money, nor were the parents 
at liberty to educate them as they pleafed: Bdc is 
loon as they were feven years old, Lyctirgus ordered 
"thc'rit to be enrolled in companies, where they were 
all kept under the fame order and difcipline, and had 
iheit exercifes and recreations in common. He who 
Ihewed the moft conduct and courage amongft them, 
was n^adc captain of the company. The reft' teepr 
their eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the puniihments he inflifted t fo that 
^their whole education was an cxercife of obedience. 
The old men were prefent at their diverfloni, and 

I 4 often 

' • The general expediency of this law may well be difpoted, 
iftbngli it fttited die mardal conftitution of Sparta ; fince many 
^etibna of weak conftitationa taake up ia roeenaity what they 
want kt^r^gtl^ and fo bcoome ip^ore valua^e members of the 
commonity tJian the moft robaft. It feems, however, to have 
Ikad one good tSc6t, wx* making women yery careful during 
their pregnancy^ of either eatine* drinking, or excrdfine, to 
excefa. ft made them alfo excellent nurfea, ai is obfcrved jaft 
below* 
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fbik 1^ might obknm mtk o»Aae6 dit ipwt'ol 
eioh; -Md their lirmfiefir in btale. 

Asfbr ^ teaming, tbry bad joft wbjtc^Ms Jdifolute^ 
ly tikeflfary. AU the tfft o^ their education mtm 
cakDtecd to tMke tfaem fufajeft co temaoBwi^.tq 
^ndiire lafootif« lo fight aixi conqiicr. . Thejr Julded^ 
thereforei cb their diR:ipKiie, as they advanced .ui 
age; cuttiff^ iheir hik vwy cloie, makin]^ thtiki go 
Mrefaot, and plfy« fyi the moft pait» qnMsmked^ 
At twetve years of age, thdr under garaiem/«vai| 
taken ttway, and but one upper one a fctt allowed 
them. Hence they were occeflTari Wdirty in their pariw 
ions, And not indulged the great rayour of "bii^ths audi 
oil, eificept on (boie particular days of the yeoi^ 
They flcpc in ooinpaiiiest ouhtdrTMde 4>f the tOM 
of reeds, which they gathered with theitown ham^ 
without knives, and brought fiuns the banks of the 
Eurotas. In winter they were pemiitted ta add^ 4 
little thtftle^down> as that feetncd tp .ha/ve ibnif 
warmth in it. 



* Tbf pUinne6 of their mannersy and their being fo very 
'ma^h addicted to war, made the Lacedzmonxans lets fbnd of 
the (moce^ than the reft ef the Grockt. If they wrote le- be 
Mad, and fpoke to ha niderftood, it was all they fought. . jE^ 
thif the Atheokna^ whq weie exceffivelv vain of their kamicvf* 
held rhem io great CQntempt; infomuco that Thucydides him- 
Ufi ia drawing the character of Brafidas, faya, he fpoh nuett 
pMtgbfarn Laced^fmomtm* Oa this occiilon, it is proper to 
nmtiofi the aniwsr e^ a Sfsitaa to a learfied Athepiaiii^ wh^ 
ip^aided him with the ignoraixce of Mh country ; All jm /tyf 
maji be true^ and yet it amounts to no more, than that *we OTfly amon^ 
the Gnskt have kariud fto avil cujhms fremjou* The Spartans^ 
iMMvever, had i force and poignancy of expreffioa, which cat 
4«vn aJl tbe flowers of ilu4tod 'ejeganjce. This was. the coafe- 
igacoee of th/cir concife way of fpeaKing, and their encouragig^ 
4>o aU«ccafion>« decent repartee* Arts were in no greater crc- 
datwMh them than fciieojce^. .Theatrical (Uverfioos foaq^ i*i^ 
cooAtepance; tevperaA^d and.exercife oiadq the ^hyuciaaua; 
ipcflaiy ; tlveir jultiicf: left no ropm for the praclic^ of tl^ 
lawyer; aad all thi? trades that minUter to luxujcyt were/unr 
k^owii. - Aa ibra^rkiUiorc;, and fuch mechanic hu&ncis a$ ^^ 
aUblutely ncccilkiy, it was laft to the flaves. 
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Wauw famMlite ^rcompmamisithit fkkr. i Mii ib^ 
old men acctndcd mint cQirfVMdjr. tfac»r p)^e%of tm- 
ercife^ dfeftfring thcur ttiidb iol^ ftrcog^h am) wilt poc 
ftghtty tndrin a euribry imRncl^ bui^ as tbtir finchcr^ 
fitardmoB aDd governors: fetbat ibcre wi|& ifl^Ubcr 
(boe norplace^ wberc peffooawfre wanci<% f^iH^ruft 
amd chaClufe th^m*' Om c^ ibc btft and aUeft-^irii 
in tbt citj waft, eroreoAref^ appoinied lAfpr^or of 
(he yo»tbe;Bqd ht g^ip^ thsa cetnoMuid of eacb^fp- 
fMfvy tO'tbr difisMreteft and n^ (finicd of iboi«. cal- 
led J^Mi. An Irm was otie that had been iwo y^ara 
ouc of «hecl06 of boys ; %MtUiren one of the oklcft 
bds. Thk/lriinv cl)tn,.a fomh tw<;nty years old« 
oive^ ordeiiL id ihofe? undt^r his • command^ in their 
Mriebdinlea^ And hasfhem tofervc him at bis houiq. 
He ibnd&the oldc'ft of thcno co fcichwood, and tiji^ 
ychinger to .gather poc-hcrbss cbcfe chey-f ileal whera 
they can fiiidtbeon either flyly getting into g^rdens^ 
#r«Ue oraftily dhd warily creeping to the cofnm^H 
tables. But if any one be caught, he is feverety &^ 
ged for negligence or want of dexterity. They fteal 
too whatever vidtuals they poffibly can, ingenioufly 

I 3 corttrivihg 

• Though ttit youth 0/ thft Hhate-fex were ftiuchchisrtfh^ 
M(i belenrS, «a tliofe ^timttt W hMd tfp tbtf ftbtHrtf f^ory iftf 
tlie ilate ; )rer, hi Sparta, it was t virtoocis and mode^'affeAkm; 
vntioged with that ienfa^ity which was fb fcandalons at Athene 
and other places, Xenophon fays, thefe lovers Hved with xhK^9t 
they werfc attached to, as zhthtt does with his cbsldreo, or a 
brother with his brethren. The gbod «i«0» of thtt part ofht-' 
curgus's inilitutions were Teen in the union tbet reigned amon^ 
bis ciclsens. 

^ Not that the Spartans authoriicd thefts and robberiess v i^r 
as all was in common in their republics thofe vices coaM have 
no place there. But the defign was to accoHom children w)^ 
were defined for war, to furprifc the vigilance of thofe whd 
watched over them, and to cxpofe ■fhem?et^es cOuralJMiifty tf^ 
Ihe fevereif puniihments, in cafe they failed of that dejctcrity 
which was cxafVed of them. A dexterity that would htfv^'bee'n 
attended with fatal efre^s to the morals of any ybuth bbt the 
Spartan, educated, .as that was, to corttemn riches and lupor- 
fluities, and guarded in all othc'r refprfls by the fc\wca virtue,' 
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contriving to do it when pcrfonJ arp ftttcC|>,' br'kkcp 
but mdintrcnt watch. If they arc dlfcbycrrf, tWy 
arc pUnifbed not only with whipping, but Witn'htii^ 
ftcV» Indeed their fupper is but flendcr tit all tithki^ 
tliat, to fence againft want, they may be forced to 
cxercife their courage and addrefs. This li the ^iA 
intention , of their ^are diet : a fubordinate one i^ 
to TDBkc them grow tall. For wtien the animal fjp^ 
fits are not too much opprefled by a great quantity 
of food, which ftretches itfelf out in breadth and 
thicknefso they mount upwards by their na^rd 
lig^htnefs, and the body eafily and freely llioots up in 
height. This alfo contributes to niake them hand- 
fontie ; for thin and flender habits yield more freely to 
nature, which then gives a fine proportion to the 
limbs i whilft the heavy and grofs rcuft her by their 
weight. So women that take ph^fic during their 
pregnancy, have (lighter children indeed, but of a 
finer and more delicate turn, becaufe the fupplehdfi 
of the matter more readily obeys the plafti<i |)owef. 
However, thefeare fpeculations which we fiiall leave 
to others. 

The boys fteal. with lb much caution, that bne of 
themt having conveyed a young fgx under his jgar- 
ment, fuffcred the creature to t^ar out his bowels 
with it's teeth and claws, chufihg rather to die liiin 
to be detected. Nor does this appear ihcredible, if 
weconfider what their young men can indure to this 
day ; for we have fcen many of them expire under 
the lafli at the altar of * Diana Ortbia. 

The 

• This is fuppofcd to be the Diana Taurica» whoft ftatue 
Oreftes is Taid to have brbaffht to Lacedaemont and to whom 
h^inian vidims were offered. It is pretended xhat Lycmos 
aboli(^ed thefis facriikesy and fubftituted in their room the fla* 
f ellation pf voun^j mpn, with whofe blood the altar was, %t 
lead, to be iprinlded. But, in trath, a defii^ of ove^combj; 
all the weakne/Tes of human nature, and thereby rendering hu 
$p«rtaaB not only Superior to their neighbours, but; to their 
.fpecicfty r|ins thfOHgh many of the infticiitious of i«ycurgas; 

♦ wEicti 
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^*Xhc ir«f. WjpoGng himfclf after fuppcr, wfcd to 
9Cd«r oflc..6?'^h« poys to fiog a foog; to atipther hc^ 
^t ibcnc^qud^ion which rcouircd a judicious arifwtr: 
ibj "example, }P9>o waj the ^Ji man in the city?* orj 
Jf^haf be fbbugbt ofjucb an atJicn ?. This accuftoni(?<i 
then) from t^^r childhood tojud^c of the virtd'esi 
tp enter into the affairs of their country mem 
Ifor .if one of them was aflced, Who. is a gocKl citi- 
.2en» or who an infamous one, and hefitated' in hi^ 
infwer, h^ wis confidcrcJ as a boy of flow'parts; and 
if a fgul th^t would not afpire to honour. The an- 
wer was like wile to have a reafon affigncd for it,* an<J 
proof conceived* in few words. He whole account 
pf the matter was wrong, by way of punilhmfnr, 
Jix^d his thumb bit by the Iren. 'I'he old men ami 
magiftrates gften attrnded thefe little trials,* to fee 
whether the Iren exercifed his authority 'n a rational 
and proper, manner. He was permitted, indeed,' to 
mfiidl the penalties ; .bdt when the boys were gone, 
he was to be chaftifed himfclf, if he had puniflied 
tjiem either with too much fevcrity or remiflncfs. ' 

The adopters of favourites alfo Ihared .both'rn fKc 

^honpur and diforace of their boys : and one of. thcni 

Is faid to have%een muldled by the magiftrates,' bc- 

, caule the boy whom he had taken into his afftfiions, 

"Icifomc ungenerous word or cry efcape him, as he 

•was fighting. This love was fo honourable ar\d In 

.fp.much efteem, that the virgins too had their lovers 

amongft the moft virtuous matrons. A competition 

"of affeftion caufed no mifunderftanding, bur rather 

^ji mutual friendfhip Between thofe that had fixed 

their regards upon the fame youth, and an united en- 

^dcavour to make him as accomplifbed as pofllble. 

The boys were alfo taught to ufe fharp repartee 

ieaibned with humour, and whatever they faid was 

'to be concife and pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have 

. obferved,; fixed but a fmall value on a confidcrablc 

I 4.. quamlty 

; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly cxpl?»in«thrm» 
and withpQt attending to which it is im^ilfble to' gave At>y ..iw- 
coaDt at all of fome of them. 
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i^W^titjraf hm iron mmitf ; butonthrtjcootrarfviht 
worth y of (peech .ivas itocMBft in tt*s ^bomg^ oon* 

^ifi^ in a lew plain wovds^ fKtgmmt . widi < « gmac 
deal gf ii^nfe t and be o o o u - 'iygd tkat'bjp long. (HcilGe 
^y l>)^ght learii to be (eataitk)iis and acurr in thdr 
rciAics. . Aa debaiicherf tlfteii caufea tneakntefs ami 
^liWiif/m the bodj^vfo the imeu n fa yaa ce of thfe 
tongue make^ eoDYerfatiad emptf and tnfipd. King 
Agi^i ihcreibre, when a certain Athenian laiighe^ 

.at dKt JLaccdasmomaii fhort fwocds, alid faid, 4fe 

ju^kffi n»euld fwalliv ibtm with, iafi ufn ibe fia^^ 
aalwered in his Laconic, way^ A^ ytt we tan rea^b 
our enemef hearts with Aim. Indeed^ to me theit 
ietcnfe ^ be fomethmg' in ^ this condfc .maxw^r of 

.fp^kiog^ which immediatdy reaches die objeftaim- 
ed at^ and forcibly ftrikes the mind vS the heaner. 

jM)FCOrgos himfclf was (hort and ienteotions in his 
d^feoorlC) if we may judge by fome of his anfvers 
^ich are recorded \ that, fpr inftaoce;,;. cofttcrainj; 
the cohftitutbn. When oneadviied him to eftablim 
a popular sovcrnnnenc in Lacedaenxxi^ Go, fiudfat, 
^mifirfi make a trial of i$ in thy own fanufy. Thvi a- 
gainy i^oncerning facrifices to the Qeity, when he 
w^$ diked why lie appointed them fo trifling and of 

:fo little value, That we awy never be in mant^ fays hf , 
^f'fm^bing to offer brm. Once more, when they ert- 
quired of him, what fort of martial exercifes he al- 
lowed of, he aofwered, jfll^ except tbefe in which ym 

\'^ Jire4<b out your bands^ Several fach-like replies of 
his afeiaid to be taken from the lettecs which he 
wfdte to his countrymen : as to tbeit queftioo, 
•* H<>w (hall we befl guard againft the invafion of 
** an-cncmy ?^* By continuing poor^ and not d^ri$$g 
in your poffefftom to he one above another* And to the 
queftion, whether ihcy (hould inclofe Sparta .with 
waH^,' That city is well fortified^ which b4s a wail of 
men^fffiead of brick. Whether thdc and Ibtne . other 
j^itcrs ^i'cribed to him are genuine or not, is no eafy 

mutter 

f This was the form of demanding qu^tejr ia battle. 
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iMig fpAsehet; thofoikming apophthegms are a'ftr* 
iherpwofi' King Leonkte'ftid to?OM wh(Hlil<50iif(» 
cdai w^iitipcbpcr time aboQC aflUn of loote 'aoa^ 
cem, I^ frkfiif'ymi fi0ttU mot Salt fo imicb tp-lkepiir- 
^ft^ ofwbt^ iHs MiiQibe purptft to tstk of. Chgri- 
Idus, the nepheRTof Ljcurgus, being aflced ^hy his 
'Vnde bafi made fo fow kws, answered; T^ miM of 
fw words few laws anJuffUknt - ' Some people fiodif^ 
fault with Hecataeus the fophilt, becaafe wbM' sl4- 
^nikted to cne of therr pubKc repafts, he Aid nodriM^ 
Cail the tiffir, Archidamtdas replied. He who knoiaos 
iAmst to^Jpeak^ knows alfo when tojpeai. 

Tfar^ manner of their repartees, ^ich, as I <fliid» 

wereftafaned with humour, may be gathered fmm 

thcfe inftances. When a troublefeme fellow was 

.pefirring. Demaratus with hnpeninent queftionii, 

laodthis in panicalar ieveral times repeated, *^ Who 

f* is the beft man in Sparta ?•' He anfwcrcd, Hitbit 

as kajt liki joif. - Tofome who werecommendmgtbe 

^Seaas for manaeing the Olympic ^mes vdth fo 

smsdi juftice and propriety, Agis faid, ffH^fgnat 

vmatterU U^ if the Elesms dojufiice once in five years? 

'When a ftranger was profeffing his regard for Theo« 

Eompos^ and &ying diat bis orwn countrymen called 
mPbMacony (a bver of the Lacedaemonians) tlie 
king anfWiured him, Myrooiffiznd^ it weremuehha- 

•^^t^Ty if they coiled yen PmofoHtes (a iovcr of your o^ 
countrymen). Pliftonax the fon of Paufanias repli^ 
to an orator of Athens, who iaid the Lacediem^- 

. nians had no learning, ^rue^ for we are theof^fi^- 

:ple of Greece that have kamt no ill of you, Toofic 
who afked, what number of men there was m 
Sparta, Archidamtdas laid. Enough to l^eep bad men 
at adifiapce. « - ,, 

' £ven when they indulged a vein of pleafantry, 
one might perceive, that they would not ufe qne un- 
pecei&ry word, nor let an erprclTion efcape theni 

'iluirfaad not feme fenfe worth attending to. For, 

^one 
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qpe facmg a(ked to^ :fn4^hear a i)erfop wbo4iu^^ 
|€4 the Qigbtingale, to peife&ion, anf\»rq;ed. /^4^^ 
biord^the mghth^ak bqrjlflf. Another. iaid,.\ up^ 
fcadiBgtbiscpwph^. . . . . , .^ 

W/K»ij ofMurs^ atSeUms th9yfM^ -'^ 
Wba fuencyd the ra^e ^f iynmnj^"-^"^ - * 

And they deferved to fall, for, inftead of qiUHch- 
ing ic» they (bould have let it burn tna.** A young 
man anfwered one that promifed him (bme game 
cocks xkj^i would ibind their deaths Give " mi 
thofe that will be the death of etben^ Another fee- 
ing fome people carried into the country in litters^ 
faid. May I never fii in anyplace where 1 cdmtci rife be- 
fore the aged ! This was the tnanae^ of their .^apoph- 
thegms : fo that it has beep jufUy . enough ol> 
fcrved that the icmt Jakaniziin (to a&. the Lacedae- 
monian) is. to be .referred rather to the exerdies of 
the mind, than thofe of the body. 

Nor were poetry and mufic Ids cultivated among 
th^m, than a concife dignity of expreffion. Their 
ibngs had a ipirit, which could roufe the foul, and impel 
it in an enthuiiaftic manner to adion. The language 
was plain and manly, the fubjeft ferious and moral. 
For they confifted chiefly of thepraifes of heroes that 
haddied for Sparta, or elfe of expreflion^ of deteftation 
for fuch wretches as had declined the glorious op- 
portunity, and rather chc^ to dragon life in nu^bry 
and contempt. Nor did they forget to expre^ an, ani- 
bition for glory fuitablc to their refpedlive ages, Qf 
this k may not be amiis to eivc an inftance. There 
were three choirs on their feftivals, correfponding with 
the three ages of man. The old men began» 

Once in battle bold wtfliom \ 

The young men anfwered, 

T^ry us ; our vigour is not gone ; 

and the boys concluded, 

The palm remains for us alone. 

a Indeed, 
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ffi3ttdj ^f we cohfidcr With fome attetitbnTucfa of 
^e'LacedabmoDian tiocms as are ft91 extant^ ami 
get btoHtHofe airs which were played upon the •fliite 
when they marched to battle, we muft agree^ that^ 
Tcrpander and Pindar have very fitly joined valpur 
and muGc together* The foripcr. ^hus ipe^ks of La- 
cedxmon, 

^ere gleams tbe ymtVs irigbt fiUchim ; tbert the 
ftmfB 
' Lifts berfwat voice -^ there aufaljufiice tffes 
Her^mde pavilhn^ 

And Pindar 0f\g$, 

. fi^ere^ in grave council fits ibe fage % 
Tk^e burns the youth* srtfifil^s rage 

^4 burl the ^iv^ring lance % 
'^Hh nttrfe VHtb glory crowns their arms^ 
And melody exerts her charms^ 

Andjieajure leads the danct. 

iXhus we pre informed, not only of their warlike 
rCuriH but their fkill in mulic. For, as the Spairiafl 
pQc$(ays». 

^ojkMll the hold notes of the fyre^ 
Seconies the ivarrior^s lofty fire. 

KtA the king always offered iacri(ice to the \ mules 
before a battle, putting his troops in mind, I fup- 
pofe, of their early education and of thejudgmepc 
that would be paft upon them ; as well as that thofe 

divinities 

* 

* Terpander was s poet and mufician too, (as indeed tlie 
of thofe times were in general) who added three* (Irings to 
. the harp, which 'till then had but four. He flomilhed ao«at 
ft hundred and twenty years after Homer* 

t Xenophon fays, the king who commanded the army, facri* 
ficed to Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of his kiii(;do|n. 
Probably tlie mufes were joined with Minerva the patronef^ dt 
fcience* 
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divtrittiei might teadi thetn la dd)^ diffgtr^ wMllr' 
they peiibrmcd fome txpMc fit ftv iitii^ 4o. c«te« 

' 'Ort thofe * occiriOM tli«;f relaxed the fevcrivf of 
thert dHctpitne, pertnitting their men to be>CttMi!l»< 
ki ditffing their hur, and elegant m thrir ftrms amI^ 
apparel, while they exprefied their 0lacffit]^v IilM» 
hotit^ ftill of fire, and neighing for the t^co.*' Tbey^ 
let their hair, therefore, grow fforh thdr -fttoth, 
buir took more particular care, when thef ^pe^fted 
an a6tio»; (o have k welKcOmbed and Aiming ; rt^ 
membcringa faying of Lycurgirt, tfiatu k^ge tiad 
ff hair made the bandfome mtfre graceffd^ 4md Ahrag^ 
mtftt terribie. The exercifes, too, of the young 
men, during the campaigns, were more ^odemte^ 
their diet not fo hard, and their wtote treatmeiH: 
more indulgent : fo that they were the only f^eopte 
m the world;, with whom militafry dlfciplinc wore^ 
in time of war, a gentler face than ufuaK Wtert ttifc 
army was drawn up, and the enemy near, the kin^ 
lacrificed a goat, commanded them all to fet ^gar^ 
lands upon their heads, and the muficians to ptar 
Cajlor^s march, whife himfek* began the ^inxiTy 'whic» 
^as th^ fignal to advance. It was at once a iolemilr 
and dreadful fight, to fee them meafufiftg tfcek fkeps 
to the found of the mufic, and without die kaft dif- 
€ii*der in their ranks or tumult ci fpirits, moving 

foi^waftt 

•^ ^ Tlieinie r^afbn of thi» wat, in til p r o bi< ffl tr» fluii vntt 
aiigiit b«Ietf*h«iickeaiiMae to thcrn; fm to«^mi«r tkimMAaBil 
Wiliikc wau& the leigQing paflion of their legiflacor. Uader, 
this article we may addj th^c they were forbidden to remain 
long encamped in the fame place, as well to hinder their belAg* 
fiirprifed, as thai they migh^ be more troabhrome ta> tlieir cpQ-f. 
iBies, by wailmg t^cty corner of their country. They wefe 
aifo forbidden to fight the fame enemy often. They ilent all 
night in their armour $ but their ouc-gaards were not aJRMretl 
(Ikeir Ihields^ that, beitig unprovided of deffcnc^, ^ty tmpkt 
not dai;e to fTeep. lii all expeditions they were careral in tike 
jperformnricc of religious rites j and, after their cyeiifng meal 
1^ as over, the foldicrs fun^ together hymns to their gods.' 



feg | H ir4 chfswfi^ Qod cotppofedly^ with ba-s 
cntffty^c Jtcb.ti^K' Meither* fear Boe ralhiH^ w»» 
liioHy to approach men fo difpofcd, poiTcfied as thc^p 
%9f«^.9^fiHH:pr€feix» oftpiad, with courage and 
iQMidePQe;<>fiacccf9» a&uiH)er the condii^ of bea-^ 
Vj^ iWh«<i^«|ie)cH)g advanced. againd :thc en^foyi 
hc^fhadjii^f^swkh hini (ofs^ one that had, beei) 
cyi«4«^ped m^ij^e public ga«ics of Greece. And (hef 
^aU.-us, tW 4L Lacedgscnonial^ when large iiima 
fWd-^e^6firiQd>im oa.cond'uioa ch^ be wpuUl iip( en-f 
t6fv (hcCHympk: lids, . refuied tJiem : haviqg .^iiti* 
feSHMh difficulty dirown his antogooil]:, one jm >hU 
oii^ftiixn u> h^fsi^, ^^ Spartan, what will yqu get by 
• ihia vi4t9ry ?" He jinfyi^ed with a fmikr, IJbiii 
J^avf* ikt bonmr io fight fonnufi in tbt ranl^^ iefgr$ 
•gr^^iMi • Wjten they had rcfutod the enemy, they 
c^rnHnied: thepurfviit 'till they were aflfurpd of thf 
yif^Qf y ; a^c^^r that, they inimediately ddQAed i 
dcjQrBHigrft neither generous, iior worthy of ajGrjeoaOt 
<o deftroy thoie who ipade no farther refiftaocev 
Xhts ^s <9P«iQn)y a proof of magnanimity, iwt oC 
great l^vlqe tQjheir caui'e. For when th^uadyc^i^ 
(tries fouml ihat they killed fuch a» ftood it out, biii 
^f^iIm fugitives, they concluded it was bettef t^ 
% fliAfi i# [Qcet their faic Mpon the Ipot. 

iiipi^iaft th9 i<H>hift tells vis, that JLycm^ms. faiovf 
£|}f w^s ^ nias^of great perlbnal valour, and ap ^ ex^ 
|)eri9a^d commander. Philo(tephaniis aifo afcribes 
to him the firfi: divifion of the cavalry inoo troopA of 
fifty, who <w»e drawn up.io a lEquatc body*: But 
DemecrifMs the Phslerean favs, that he never bad vmf 
military en^plo^ment, and that there was the pro- 
iow^^ ptace unaginablc when h^ eftaUilhed tbe 
conftmuiM^of S|^arta« His pGOvidiog for a ctfetloft 



. * Xejaopkofu ia hli tmtiic of the Spacua commoawt^l^, 
lays* l^ycujrgu; Drought military difcipUnq to great p6rfe^iQ(^^ 
tad gives ma a detaif of his regulations aad improvements in tb^ 
art of war » tame of wh^b I wc alMitkwcd ta thp fprej^oioj^ 
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•f arms durifig the Olympic games; 'is Itkewife s 
mark <rf the humane' and peaceable triah/ Some, 
•however, acquaint us, and, among the reft, fter- 
mtppus, that Lycurgus at firft had no communiea- 
Ctot> with Iphitus ; but coming that way, and hap- 
pening t^ be a fpeAator, he heard behind him a hu- 
man voice (as he thought) which exprcfled ibmc 
wonder and difpteafure thatf he did not put hts coun* 
try men upon reforting to fo great an aflembly. He 
turned round immediately, to difcover whence tfxe 
voice came, and as there was no man to be feen, 
concluded it was from heaven. He joined IpKitus, 
therefore ; and ordering, along with him, the cc,rc- 
tnonies of the' feftival, rendered it more magnifitent 
and lading. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians continued 
after they were arrived at years of maturity. For no 
man was at liberty to live as he- plealed, the crty 
being like one great camp, where all had their ' fta- 
ted ^lowance^ and knew their publrc charge, taA 
man ccmtudmg that be was bom^ not for bimfclf^ bit 
far bis country. Hence, if they had no particulaJ- 
orders, they employed themfclves in infpefting thjb 
i>oys, and teaching them fomething ufeful, or ih 
karning of thofe that wefe older than them^fves^ 
One ofthe greateft privileges that Lycurgus procur- 
ed bis countrymen, was, the enjoyment of leifure^ 
the confequence of his forbidding them to exercrli: 
an y mechanic trade. It was hot worth their while to 
take great pains to raife a forttin*, (ince tfches thcit 
^cre of tio account : and the Uilots^ who tilled the 
•ground, were anfwerable Tor the pitxluce srbove- 
tnentioned. To this purpofe we have a ftoryofii 
Laceda»nonian, who happening to be zt Achehs 
'while the court fate, was informed of a man who was 
fined for idlenels ; and when the poor fellow was^re- 
t^hig liomc in great dejeftion^ Attended by b'v^ 
(ondolmg friends^, be defired the company to (h^w 
hkaihe perfoa that was crnkmncd for huping tip bis 
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^fm*^..:^.mw;hJ^neatlKchem they reckci^d aU 
a;au;aion ■^4l><^hal^icar^ rand aU. define of rich^^ : 
l^aw^fuiu wore . banUhed from Lacedaemoa. with 
Qioney. .The. Sparntns kpew neither riches opr 
poverty^ buc poiTdicci an equal compecency, * and ba^l 
.9 cheap and -eafy way of fupply ing their few wants. 
Hence when c)iey were not engaged in war^ their 
time .was taK^n up with dancing, feafting^ hunting* or 
jpreting to exercife, or oonverfe. They went not 
.10. market under *.thirty years "ofage^ all their necef- 
Uxf concern^ beiog managed by their relations and 
adopters. , Nor was it reckoned a credit w the old to 
be ^cn .fauni;cring.in the ^arket«placei it, was decn^ 
e4 more iuicable tor them to p^s great part of the 
day in the Ichools of exercile, or places of conver- 
iation.. Their dilcourfe f^om turncid upon mmey 
or bpiineis or trade, but upon the praife of the excel- 
Jenty. or the contempt of the worthlefs ; and the lad: 
iaas ^xpcefled with thatpleaianrry and humour, which 
.^onvejrecjlii^fbu&ion and corredkin without Teeming 
.^joi intend it*. Nor was Lycurgus bimfelf .immp«- 
jderately fevere in his manner ^ but, as Sofibius tells 
m, he dedicated a litde ftatue to the gpd of laugb^ 
^, in eac^ hall. He confidered facetioufi^fs 9s ja 
feaipB^g of their hard exerciie and diet, and ther^- 
^%e. ordered it to take place on all proper occafipas, 
inxheir ^m^on entertamments and parties of plea- 

I. .tJ|)on the.wbolc^ he taught his citizens ta tbiok 
4)Qtbing. more 4i^agreeable than to live by;(orfi>t) 
Jdiemii^Ti^^ Like bees, ,they a6li:d with oneimpuUe 
fpr the . public good, and alwajrs aflembled about 
their prjnce. They were polTeiKd with a thir^ of 
)b6nour, an enthufiafm bordering upon infanity^ and 

had 



> / 



* Thi9 aUb is.faid to bive been the a^ when they begjui tp 

^efve in the army. Bbt'as diev were oDUged to forty yeaj-s 1cr«> 

aiDt befoir iHe fa^ exempted them from going into the fiel^, 

jindinefo|hb> opinion of tfaoiir wiitanCwhotUnk tfiat^die «(i« 

Jiury ^e is hot fftU afcertuned. 
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b«djioi^ja wiih butiv thdrcoiMtry. Thrft .fwi^ i 
menis are coofirmed hf Saaic of their. ,api|c«tfcaa»4 
"Wbca Pa^aretiu left bis clcdion for one 9f tl|B ^; 
ihrtie hundred^ he weot away rcfmita^ that that fMTf 
l«r«r bundrtd ieiJer mat than Utnfclf fomui i» tif$z 
0ty. Pififtracidas going with forac otbccs, amhaft* 
dor to. the king <x Perfia's lieuceiiants, was aik«<|,. 
whether they caoic with a public commiifioii, or on 
their own account ;. to which he anlWertd, If fumf*\ 
fuk for the public \ if wnfiuufsfuK f^r (haf^nM. lix^t . 
l^onis^ the mother of f Brafidas^ afking ibme Amr 
phipolitaos that waited upon her at her houfe^ w|io«^ 
ther Brarida3 died honourably and as becafiie a Spar«^ 
tau ; they greatly extolled his merit, an4 iaid» thers 
wa$ oat fuch a man left in Sparta : wheompoa. 
flie replied^ Z§rf n$t J9^ mj frivds^ far Brqftdas.mm 
Meed s man of banmr^ hut Laced^enun can ho^0 ^^ 
many better tnfn than be^ 

The fenate, as I iaid before, coofifted. at firft of 
thofe that were affiftanu to Lycurgus io his great 
cmerprize. Afoerwards, to fill up any vacancy that 
might happen, he ordered the. moft worthy man to 
be feleded» of. thoie that were full threefcore ytmt 
old* This was the moft refpe^able difputc in the 
ivorld, and the comeft was truly glorious : foritwaa 
Dot who Ihould be fwifteft. among the fwift, or ftrongr . 
eft of the ftroog, but wbo was the wi&ft and be^ a^ 
roong the good and wife. He who had the prefer^ , 
fiac« was to bear this mark of fuperior exceUeoce 
throiigh life« jthis great authority, wbidi put vax» 
bij) hands the ^ves and honour of the citizens, and. 

every 

* XeAophoo &yc, it wai the cttftom lor the tfhni to appoint 
tlirte officers, each of ^vhom was to feied an handled men, the 
befthe coald find ; and it was a point of great emtriation to be 
iMie of thefe three hnudred. 

f Bfifidas the Linced«aiaain jgeaeral defeated the AAriiaMl - 
ia abattle fi>agbcaear Aeaphipolie, a.to«vQ of Madedflmaon liia 
)iaakt of the SSrymM, hue lok his lift in the aAiao* Tiuwv*' 
atn. liL V. ' 



«Wff oriiar 1 mpoitant aft in The man ner of ^' e- 
Mkiol) #a$-tbis. When the people were a^mbled, 
UnM ^)Crtbns appointed for the porpofc were fliut up 
uili room near tne place 5 where they could neither 
A« nor beften, and only hear thc*(houtS of the 
<;o«^ftttaients : for by them they decided this and moft 
oth^ affiiirl. Eath candidate walked filcntly through 
tke ailembly, one after another according to lot. 
Thofe that were fbut dp had writing tables, in which 
they ^t down in different cohinins the number and 
loudfie& of chc'fiiouts^ without knowing who the/ 
wcfe.for*; only they marked them as firft, fecond, 
thirds and fo on, according to the number of conl* 
plrtkors. *Hc that had the moft and Joudeft accW 
oittioni, was 'dedared duly eleded. Then he was 
ct^#ned with a garland, and went round to give 
(hAnki to {he gods ; a number of young men follow- 
ed, (driving wnicti Ihould ntol him moft, and the 
wtHnen cdebfated his virtues in their fongs, and 
btefled hb worthy Hfe and conduft. Each of his re« 
lations offered him a repaft, and their addrefs on the 
occafion was, Sparta bcncurs ycu with ibis coUatkn. 
Wben he hadfiniftied the proceflion, he went to the 
ctJmmon table, and lived as before. Only two por- 
tions were icf before him, one of which he carried* 
A^y : and as all the women related to him attend- 
ed at the gates of the public hall, he called her for 
whom he nad the ereatcft efteem, and prefented her 
with the portion, faying at the fame time, ^bat which 
Jremvid m a mark of honour^ I give to you. Then 
flie was conduced home with great appfaufe by the 
reft of the women. 

Vot. L K Lycurg)is 

.* As this «ras a tumiiltaary and unceritatfi way of decijiDj; 
who had tfie majority, they were often obliged to feparatt the 
peopie and connt the votes. Ariftotle thinks that in luch a cafe 
pcrlcmsihauld not ofl^ahemfelvcs candidates, ckt folUcit the 
eftce Of eaipI<>y49eot^ hot he called 10 it merely for their 9kSXu 
(ie^ i^d theU* merit* 



^j's ^L t r A ^ en • r l1 v-fe s. 

iclpcfi: t6 biimls, -'Ih ?hc ferfi pracc,- fty wke a^V 

iftXupcrftition, he ordered flic drtd to^i'biii'iWl fn 

tfit tir^, ' atnd even perAiiitcd their TtiomiAents t6^>e 

ercft^ed i^ea'r |!hc tiemphrs^ ; accultemiri^ilhe yoirfli'tb 

fbch fights' from their ir^ancy, that they "mfghrt fttvfe 

no uneafinefs from throi, nor zrif hottbr for dektH« 

t*1f fcpple were polloted with the tbut^ W a defti 

lody, ot* with tKradftig upon a gravtii' In the rie^dt 

place* he fuffer^d nothing to be bu'rieB with iHo 

'torplH except • the red doth dnd thcoWi itavb in 

iwhicK it was wrapt, -Nor would ^icfufffr thc^feii-r 

iibns to mferibe any names upon tHt i:6Hibs, i crxct^i 

bf thofc n^eh that fell in battle, oftHo^Vtbrtieii mp 

dled^ih tbme facred o0ice. * He filed ilcN^trfdiyi^r 

'the tlirtc of mourning! on the twettth^thcjf^ Wr* to 

'ptitaii end to it afccrofFcringfacrif?cb to'Cefcs: '^ijlo 

jiart of life was left vacant andtintm'pifdved; "bit 

even with their neceflary aftions he interwove the 

praifeof virtue and the contempt of vice:. aJi4 he 

vioMcdthc city with living examples^ that^/^t .wfi 

.nextt to impolTibiei ibr peiibns wborhoiidHaie.irc^ 

riieir infancy before their eyefc, noctabe^draWand 

/fo^nied to honour. ,; ': * ; ' ;; •. "'' 

'; , F^ ihc (acne reafon he would nptppripn ii^V^^fv^ 

defired it, to go abroad and fee other' oouMnet^uieft 

'thty AoOld contraft fortlign niahhd^, /jgiln urtcrfs of 

: |tif/?;qf Jittlp difd^^^^^ and of a ^fffetJ.fpHto^^ 

•-goweriKncoc^ (to ^rbiid i ilntngccs como,. to' ^piort 

n'td&>arttf, who could not affign « good >itero»^for 

;:«heirtoiming J ^bt, is.Thuc^idefe %V^^^*'<>'^*%^ 
;. (hpy ibould ioiiute the. conftitutiop of ^t^iityDi^pd 

^ '• Alhti te)hrt»tU^>-t:'60 that ribtsll the'ddi^s^MlAr. 
rniiy' Wcr^ hlnitd in Bke red doth atid^Irre leaves, bbt^ly 
^^ut^ ift Ikad dHBDgaiihed thtfiiifelves partici^liHy m tl^e Mk-^'^ 

.'- Li^H^ T^eivtdivjtbf^leafure fiicli firai^ji is c^t ^iA^^'' 
..emitted to his lanvs, and aligned them (hare$ of land, wh J ^Kt^j^y 
could DOt alicoasct Indecdi the lott of all thd dtizens were ua« 
alicnablt* 



ft^jJilhpd ^gDycrp,mer;t; 
(^pre^:5pediet^,ibr-tbe ax 
jjijljom* ^cl imnncri, iha 
s^rPjfcOTst^.f'e^ftil':""-..,,,., ... ,... . -.i ,,,^ 

_^iffrgafd.,xQ rigbt (Lod wrojig,' which. iV^ji.ftijJt 
J totnc people, iind with the laws ofLyeMrg^^s^'aiUo^s- 
j-|njg i^ciiij^jf^rrnough calculated to produc^'valpi*!;* 
^^t'pi^t .fp^jpcprcQtc jufticcv. Perhaps it, was .the 
ot ft?^'f»,i^f:f/'^y -caUed. it, or amlu/cjide^',]£ jchjt 
(.^^"as re^iyygc.pf piis,iaw-gtvet''s'-in(li[uj:ioij^, _as AVj- 
.^tlc,4ay,s|t.y)ra&, which gaveF-l4pl0b4d.acv.inu)rer- 

Idi ^.<,^''.n;'v' . 'l^. ^..,... . '-■l:^n^ 

*'iCej\fipion,'Kho vf»» »a eye.witnffs, imputet the JHiibgeiin 

^ifttSiiaitJUifeiiyMiMe to forrtgn martncrs. flui ihfeA theydii 

rnpilei^^UMi-' WliCfl ttti LacedMHam^Qi, inUcBd of IcCepits 

faMSthBTiWy-^tr^s ifljnnaipp, only ; to ^ditml ^iheU- Cfl/H «o^- 

try, and ro mslce no conquefts, carried their vicV>riov^ W9i>v* 

vtr iJI Greece and into Alia itfelf. then {oieigt\ gold arid fbrdgn 

■J^inilifcdnUeliio Spina, con-Bptof ihefimplitfiiyofw'iiinfti. 

i)tthi)(Au;iMd-at'Ufti]vcnurne4 thurspabltc,- >-.'i- -. 

lo •;t/f|y^^r'"''y^*'^ LacBdiei(ioiiiafi3 towards tl)eL^j!itff^ Is 

-j.fvMUCptly ipolMA of, fnd geherallv decried by all authors j 

' tliou^K Pliitarch, Who was a gre^c a^nMrcr of the Spi^caUi; In- 

'"■a^a^oari uT^flliafe it as muth as mi)' be^ ^Thefe potA XMii^e* 

l<"aef»Tn>i4[cd««».^jla«n jt tbcir Steffi tbdr^cfWi Adkiin 

-i^Qip'^ "y pf*^ thing, Thev trore .dogrfldn Iwnneuanl Oie^p- 

I JKin vclts 1 t^ey were forbidden to learn any liberal a^ri, or to 

^PrftWiny-Wrworttiyofthdi'liialhTs. Once 4^«y"tteyie- 

. '*^0ed a certain nunl^r of ftripes, for fear they l^uld foieet 

they were flaves : and, to crown aU, they wer^ liabli: to tnit 

.:x4f^w)Stti:iu!fi_tifi;B^at a Cf ucl «id uBae«^a(y:.e[f(odicnt, 
p^jHBwW'ih)' of a ytrtaeus'people. The tfhari^ iji4eed, ite- 



clare^'war «gUDl{ theiA. A^ainll whomT why, againdpoor 
■^vJkkA ftft^,' wkS tilM tiMir liibds, 4ttt«ti -thor-foolj-'aAd did 



fio PLUTARCH'S LIVES 

I of Lycurgus and, his laws, 'f he govern* 

e youth ordered the fhrewdcfVoF them fVom 

imc to difperrcthcmfclves in the cOuntryJ 

I pnly with daggers and fome nccflRryprev 

In the day time th^y hid thCrnfelses', aiid" 

1 the molt private places they could finof 

ghf they Tallied out into the roads and Iciljed 

Hektei they could meet with. Nay, fpmc-i 

' day, they fell ujjpn them in the fields, iftg 

A the ableft and Itrongeft of ihem. Thucyj 

lates in his hiftory of the Peloponncfian war, 

Spartans felcfled fuch of thcpi as were dif^ 

cd for their couragf , to the number of twj 

1 6r more, declared them free, crowned thei^ 

with garlands, and conduced thenr to (he teriiplA 

of the gods i but loon after they aU dilappearcd/, 

and no one could, either then or fince, give accour^ 

in what mariner they wcfc dcftroyed. Atiltotlepar- 

ticulaHy fays, that the epbori, as foon is they.wcfc 

in their office, declared war stgairift the W*- 

Lt they might be maffacrcd under' pretence 

In other refpc-fls they treated them with 

ig^ianity : fometimes they made xhem drir^ 

; were intoxicated, and in that condition letl 

:6 the public halls', to (hew the young ttttn 

mkcnntifs was. They ordered them too to 

an fongs, and to da;ice ridiculous dances, 

to meddle Vi-ith atiy that were genteel and 

1, ■ ;. ■ ■ - , ■ graceful, 

all th4f<l 6fficei for iTictn, wMch they were too proad to il6 for 

' ikemlVlvei.: Plutaf^, acGonJine to cqRom. emmvouri to pli^e 

. til tint vrat\tf far lower th>n tM dmci of Lscurgm i aiual- 

..]e4gM thai k wu inirodiKfd oi| accvfuic of the ilclBtit jouiDg 

. . V'th the Meffeijians after-a terrible eartliqaal^c, chat happened 

' aliAnt 4^7 yean before the birth of Chriil, whereby a ^at part or 

' ' Laoedwnon was overthrown, and in whicb above twenty thoelind 

.^pert^l periOted. ^^^liao tetli utcxpieTsly, (hilt-var, liiii.) 

ibiViit wat ihe coatmon opinion in Qreece, \\av this very ^ariht 

- guake wa; a judgment froin heaven upon (be Spattaiit io> i^eai^ 

tng tbcfp fUUdt with fuch inhniDMUQ'- 



tpl^9Jfiil. . Thus they tell us,_ jhat when the , T}}p^ 

baDs-.werwardfiinvadcd Lacoiiia, and tpok a area); 

fiyiiibcr of toe Helotes prifoncrs,, they grdered ,uien\ 

Cdlirig ific'odes of Terpander, Ajerrian, or Spc^dol^ 

the. 'Lace/tkcrnonian, but they cxCufed themiclvesj 

sllcd^ng that it was forbidden by their mafters. 

Tnole Who jay, that a frccmafi in" Sparta was mp(j 

a."^frcema'rv and a flave" moft a (lave, fcem weli to 

|iaye confidcred the diffcrchcc, of ftatcp. ' But i^ 

my opinion, it was in after-times that thefe cfucl- 

t)f,s' t'o^Jf place among th,e"Lacedxmpnidns;. chiefly 

make, when, as hiftory infornis 

ining the Meltcnians^ attacked 

damage to the country, and 

I 'the ■ crcaEeft extremity.' I,can 

jrgus {q abominable an afl: as 

. I would judge in this -cafc 

i juftice which appeared fin the 

to, which alfo the gods gave their 

lal Inftitutions had talfen roof jln 
jeoplc, and the government was 
irity, ^s to be able to fupporC 
I :hen, as Plato fays of theJPtrtw, 

' n he had created the world ^nd 

ition ^ fo Lycurgus was charmed 
grcatneis of his political efialilifli- 
': it e:ffe9ipUfied fn faft and /npvc 

^e was riext dcBrous to maike it 
' Tmmqttal, fo far as human wiTdQm could e.Bvci it, 
, ayd to.dcUvcr it .down un,changed to the l^ce.ft t.imes. 
.- .^fir this purpofe 4ie aOcmblca all the people, and 
■«6ldthein, the provifions he had already matic for 
? the ftatc wCre indted .fiifRcicnt fof virtue and ' hafipi- 
i' ncfp, but ;^e^reateft and moft impoftantm'actet was 
' iUtl .behind, yi^hich ,he cpyild DQt dtfcloCe to tlie^l^ill 
■ hchAd qQnfujtcd the oracle : li^t they ,n}uft there- 
fore invjolably obfcrve his laws, without .altering . 
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U4.rJ?|LUT ARCH'S LIVES. 

Iwiddbfifca himto fa-iiwwwli fcc tjQ»lf^gn(5i^ 
kih^Movi fei»fa>r», arid .Jj^crwarflsrof s^y tlu;,Wf?fP% 
iliii:ditty wottM. abide i4>y th<^ prfiftnt.,f|^^6|p^Cipf 
'iSll Lijroirgittcaine baclu H^ fit^pi KK>k tMAfloiv!^ 

gbife, ^arid oodulctd the ofi^^lc, W(tii?^^. W^. jai^js 
wcw !f«rficicat to- pmtnqle \ytrtMPii : Wfi^j Iqaw/ ttjc 
Jiappindk' of the Atw., AfipnQMf%q^4^\ ^^^^^ 
iMn^vtre excellent andtbat the^ci|ty;iwbiji^,jce 

'j^loiidiB'inihc srabrkl. ThUorad^ Uvi^Vff^ }m 
^db^minwritine^ aiuiibntitto Spartfi/u.H(^i^}^Qf^ 
fereiluRSodier ncnfice, and embraced iii^|rici;i43^d 
cihia^vfbnv^ dcnermincd never u^rcieafe^is^f^^^Tg^i ^^ 
4hfri«j:o»fli;-but voluntafUy thcrjC4o.pqK^3B«;iQO,|» 
f'hiiariife^ «ihib&be.was yet of w agC;wb^n,Ji5(f,waP:f 
> kiboMheji; whea death, waa qqc 4^fiii|^jer.aod!w^ 
^te^wstsitoc nnhappy: in. any ow (^rcwn^f^e^; ; If^i 
r chertolitiref deftroyed Jrfmftlf. by; ja^liwwg .|f^ 
' ibodi-^ iperfoadcd . thac it he v<?ry : ^th ^. \ J?f^r Wyj^* 

vitoiki- have k^sjufc, and th^^^ mti, fef#.^flibfi|g 
infignificant, have it's (Hare, of virtue and be coim- 

dered as a great ^ftion. To him indeed whofe 

^^^pM-fermithee^ were* fo illuftrtouaif the.cOfK^idn of 

,^lifir>fjislthe crbwft of hapbjneft; and Ms fdca^:tiM 

XM feilardian. b/ .thpYe invaluable blcffihgsl he -Kad 

. ^]:irOCQrtd bis country nfiea- through^ IUC9 ^ (hey liad 

^v-ioc '. ^; .. , ;. . •: :•, , _,. - — ;: ;vr^;;»£en 

^' '1 ' 'li*''- . .• •- -/. — .' '•.ri .'.•.■ ♦: ^-,'^- f^ n ^- ^ -j - ' 

1 :v^i.Aft«r til fllm pompous ^xsotmc, P4iiii(r(jb hunfclf .j^ckn^w* 

great man died. Thatuhd fiaiVed;£diBi2elf'.i».ai)pro^ 
that he returned no more to his coantry*. feems to be pcjr&ttjr 
agreeable to his raanner of aclingt as well aa to the current of 
Kiftory* ^ * 
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ttken an oath not to depart rroAi liti'dfamiQiroeAt 

(Sh^<VoAPiH'1t^ig0v<#nmi(ndftrte^^ saBUncpbt^ 

Ii6h'$t^^n<r<jll6itga&^'r«ttint:a ihc ih£btddbitiQf 

^iVi^tS^^l' BAd'thts- k dWIduring'tlteipiiREo^.BKt 

)^\iMr^:fk^' ^it the rc^n nf ioiiriveB- Iftcixfii^c 

Idi^gi JdWiT^'td Agtj the fonr-'of. ArrkidAOU^J ilAs 

' zephori^ ic was IbJffiBftoiB 

rty ifhactt|pureitadittdi5nal 

rMd c6ix:cftabllflicdiA<.f«- 

ngttteaed the xaAolinKijiu ■ 

■Igis'cnuaey inund.tt>ica{r 

}ncj- came ii^s : tnfrptf«blp 

wu-by nnun of Airxah- 

Icr ; wbo, t&ougb bimfclf 

ipntd by monef^ fillud-.tiU.. 

r tr and With himrit teti. 

and filver ftom i^Man, 

g;h the lawt of i^ycurgtis. 

B, Sparta was not ^tratueh 

tions-Qf a. comauuvctfltht 

hilofophic lifii : «nd:«£-che 

hat only with ft'cUtb^and 

'lUSnis Wnhc traivtlled over:he.wotId,,.dcftr(ng..itDf 

SJfA4tr1c(Vroiffanir arid cruel tyniiiu,- ib theXjicHhtaio- 

l'' '." r \ '"' ■ 'K> ' ■ •-■,•■.■; ,,niaD3 

eciftttauc; he &*t..«> ^f*W (M.ffl'. n<M ipoUi ^.^fj^^u- 

f;i^nuj 4F filver. The coming of th|i hun mail of weifth ci'^ued 

L «TBt dvTputes at Sparta. Mxnf tetebrated LyfiindtiH ^lUfdii 

'%d rejoiced nCMdrag)]' at tbis'^CK) fortune, u thr^ cutcd it j 

'^''sllwri, who were better acquainted with the niture of things, 

and with ibeir conftiiution, were oFauiie another opinion : ch^ 

looked. i)pon the receipt of this rr^atare as an opcu yioUiTOD of 

the laws ot T^ytiirg^is i and they cK[tHtA>d tlMir apffrehAtlioDt 

''1otfdfy,'th«/tft [traceTt of tivte, they ini|;ht tty «-'(3bai|^e in 

" ihdlr OiaEtneri pby JtrifUitely more for ilib ^lOIMy:<lM»Jt^)va•■ 

^,'JM)nh.'- TlWevettt-jtdkaed JitirfctBfc. ,■ „ ., .- , 
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kcpt-Gncrcce in »■ roluntait obei ii eDttj' .dcftpoytai 
,)ifttrp9<tonjuKliynfno|r-in-:riie ftaths, 'put' ac ind «6 
•mmizanA Utd Mjiiont aQc(rp,.ycr]F often -irkhait 
when (hicJd or Jancc* iod only by frndag otte anj- 
■b^flViQir, to wtiofe. (Ure&ton* all paracs A>tKemcd 
imm*iiftK\f fubmitted. Thus bees, wbnt thinr 
priqceappnTSt compafe the'fr c]uanre)s and urate di 
one iwum. S<Mnuch did jtiftke and goad' govetn- 
4nent prevail in that ftatf, that i am ^ far pmcd tfi 
tbole who £17, the .Lacedietnoniant ImeW. indocd 
bow so obey, but not bow to gOrem % and on tMs 
occaTiQii quote the Ikying ef king TbeopOmpos, wJm, 
when. (HK told him, that Sparta -was prtfervtd by ibe 
^atd admmjlratitn of iCs hiigj^ replied^ iVd^, utihr.hy 
tiK akt&nce dfikeir 'JithjtRs. It is certain diat people 
will not ooodnue pJtant to chtMc who kboar nothow 
to command ; but it is the part of a good governdr 
to teach obedience. He who knows how to lead 
well, is furc to be well followed : aod as .it is-)by tJite 
arti^'horfemaoftiip that a hoffc is madegerftle^and 
tradable, fo it is by tbeabilicietof himiliac filb tbe 
throoe chat the people become dodiicahd&binifllKt. 
,Sucb was thecoaduAof the LacedEemonians, tbti 
'pcc^e did not only endure, but even chrficed to-be 
.their: (iibjefts. They afked not <rf thcmi either 
Uib^8» tnoriey, or troops,, butonlyaSpanangencra]. 

When 



,^ f ppijs wai thtfytalt, the Bature and afe of whicKTluuiih 

explains in the lite of LyfariJer. He tells ui, that when the t^ 

"giftrates gave their comrtiifiion to any admiral or general, they 

• tooltlwo round pieeei of wood, both cxafHy ^ual iti breadUi 

T.and thicknefi i ( Hiucydides adtlt, that they were fmooth and 

loogi) one they kept tbetnfctvei, the ot^er was delivered to their 

n they had any thing of moroeiit, which ^hey 

f convey to him, they cnt > Kng narrow Icnill. of 

id rolluig it about their own (Us., one fold clofe 

, they wrote their bafinefs on it : whea they \i^i^ 

ley had toTay, .they took bif the f)3rchmeDt,'u)d 

general ; and he applying it to hu own Aaff, the 

kicb befbit wcit confured and HWBUllIjtiblef a^ 

peared then TC/]' plainly. 
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JESrimi .nKV Md IVUBA Mr il^n« 'tnB^'QPCRod'nlRF'WHl 

dretni fa^: dn^SieiliaRs, Bmfidw hrjT' the duAtttlMi^ 
■inTfindor^rGrificratiriu «nd Agefiliur b^- alt the 

tMsophev^Afit;" Theie, and lodi ai thdo,' <4ui^ 
•cnr chop nuBo, iteffi-catial'' moderator *nd'ff^ 

-firtmenj both cf the ma^Anun «id pedpir, I'tuid 

-ptine^ «faefc die beaMy ttf life md piditicst ^ofd^ 
were n^Kin thfc ucraoft peHv^on. IJetK^ Stm- 
^OHiiaos ieomsfacctiooay wwugt) «) have tiiid;' tttac 
'be tmvAd-otiin-tiie Aiienitiu t» ■kave .tt« ^mika^ 
-mffjhrimmidfroe/ffiem ; the ^etm M p^efiit -itrjUMI, 

^^healtMj ^tbe-aherijid^imi^s. This wu fpeiKU 
:in)eft:: hut Jteitifthenes, one o£ the tcfaoltn of S^ 
xcMtcs, ioid (oxire Ibcioudy) of tbclTtiiebiins vi^Mi 
->1k iinr dvai plimtHig cbemleUei upan'thei^:fttc<3crs 
rjtL«iKtra,iffi(n7 wtrej^ iUu fo mmf /abtol^^ wk* ■ 

'■■ ''le'WBS ndt, howewr, thefxinc^iat dCA^'ctfl;^- 
-Cai^ut,'-.t!li3tt his citjF IhoiAl govern miny «tbeti, 
.iuit In Oobfidcred tt^ bap^atfs^ like thwdf a pti- 
;-iriaenurs asrfiaroh^ fnm virtue atii ■fdf-tmfijmef ; 
-?1k theretiBTC fo ordered and/difpofedit, ctucbf-dte 
:^ieedo[n^n>d fobriety <^ it's iirtubtunts, arid their 
ihtviog <«. tii^irficy within tbemCelvcs, t^a ooatH^M- 
-lanctf might <be- the itnolt fecure. Plato,. Diogenes, 
Zwio, -and other writers upon government, have ta- 
ken I^ycut-gtis for their model ; and thcfe h^ve at- 
"tiihed great praife, though ibcy left only an ideis of 
,'li3;incthing.cxcellen;. Tce he wha jioc in idea and 
(,. .. .... ■ la ' 

"rteirljajilli.' The p 
;^fiat-asxbc Locedsen 

■-w»reflie inttriiftori 
'VairiR.' Bmn't taif 
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however eminent, has had, except Euripides, whp 
died and was buried at Arethula in Macedonia. 
This was matter of great ratisf'aAion and triumph to 
the friends of Euripides, that the fame thing Ihould 
befal himafterdeiitli, which had fcH'mcrl]r happened 
CO the moll venerable of men, and the moft favour- 
ed of heaven. Some fay, Lycurgus died at Cir- 
rha» but Apollothemis will have it, that he was 
brought to Elis and died there i and Timaeus and 
Ariftoxenus write, that he endedhis days in Cretet 
nay, Ariftoxenus adds, that the Cretans fbew his 
tomb at Pergamia, near the high road. We arc 
told, he left an only fon named Antiorus : and as he 
died without iflue, the family was extinct. His 
friends and relations obfervfHl his annivcrlary, which 
fubOftcd 

* AriBotlcMd PI>to differ Id thu from Platarch. Eren Pd- 
lybiusi who W2i fo ereit an ulmiKr of the Spartan ^venmenc, 
tllowt, that, tliough the Sparuuts, cbnfKtered a* individaaS, 
.were wife and virtuoui. yet in their col Icftive capacity tbey paid 
bat little regard to jufttce and moderation. 

f Soh>D, thoufth a perfon of a different temper, wai no lefs 
gdiftoiereted than Lycurgnt. He fettled (he Athenian Gommoa- 
Sfreaftlii refufed the fovereignty when offered him, travelled to 
avoid the imponanitiei of bii countrymen, oppofed tyranny in 
fau old age, and when he fband hii oppofition vain, went into 
voluntary exile. Lycnrgai and Solon were both great men ; bat 
the former had the Wronger, the latter the milder gentai ; tbf 
tSeAt »f which appeared in%e commonwealths ttxy ioaaiei. 
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rwife a great diverfft^^tm^ttil 
t thetJOK in which king tiuttA 
iamiUcs feem to tr^ce tntir gc* 
fkh fufficicnc accuracy. How-' 
■ called Clodius, in his cmanda- 
, affirms, that the' ancient a^- 
I when Rome was TacEed t^ the 
Tc which are now (Hewn jis Hich, 
ir of feme pcrfdhs wlio wanted 
ge &r back, and to deduce h 
trtous houfes. Some fay,' tliac 
»r of • Pythagoras -, tut oflicrs 
i unacquainted with theGrecr^ 
dging, that his own geiiius was 
: him to excellence, or that Be 
me barbarian philofophcr fope- 
Some, again, ammt, tnliK 
IS flourifticd about five gcneri- 
fs of Numa : but that Pythago- 
) \con the prize at the Olympic 
h Olympiad, (about the third 
, ycjir <)f which it was that Numa came to the thrpne) 
uavellioginto Italy, became acquainted with <hat 
prmce, and aflifted him in regijating thC'gavem- 

nwftj, 

* Fy thagom tlic pMtoroplier went not inroltatytill the reign 
ert^eelder Tarquin, which was in the ihy-ftrSt Oljmpi^, 
Mid fbjir geaeiatloiu (ai Dionyfius of H&licamalAu tctis a>i 
ktterNnma. 
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menr. Hence many SparUn cuftohik, taught by 
|*ythagoras, were intermixt with the Roman. But 
this mixture might have another caure, as Mum» 
was of Sabine extraction, and the Sabines declare 
Aemfclves to Rave been a * Lacediemonian colony. 
It. is difficult, hbwcveV to adjiilt th« timCs exafUy, 
particularly thofe that are only diftingiiifhed witii 
fhc names of the Olympic conquerors ; of which» 
'we are told, Hipplas, the Elean, madt a colleftion" 
pt a late period, without fufficien: vouchers. We 
, ^U now, rel^ite >vhat we have met with inoftjfei 
Iparkiiblc/ooifCcrninCT Nunia, b^inning from vkoc 
jipiri; of^iii;ie \^kich ts moil luitablc to our {jurpoft-. . 
, /It jtfas in the, thirty- fevcnth year from the 'boilding 
qi Komc,; fn4 of the reign of Romulus, on the Te- 

J?ntli ^ ihe. moDth Jialy (which day is now tfUleSi 
iotwe Caprcfina). when that prmce 
city to offer; a folemn lacrifice at' 
'iGaa.l$ ydarjhi^ in the prefencc of the 
^art of the ^people. Suddenly t 
^^at alteration in ' the air, and 
'jp a Jftorpi of wind and 'hail, 
.afftraJd^ ijwtre ftruck with tcrro 
^]R!omuIu? . di.Iappfarcd, and coulc 
,«athcr 4i^fci or dead. , Upon t! 
ifell ua^jr a.' violent rufplcjon, ai 
^prppagaK<(l ag^tl them among 
'jfn^ung Jpog-bcen weary of the .y( 
^ycrqmcnt, and dcfirous 10 get the 
,.p»n hands, they had murikreil th 



■* 1*he Tame Dionyfius WfbMni as, 't>iat he AuTtd 1W 6ie 

'^i^R>tyof the Ssbinn, (hat,'whHe Lfcor^n wxiri^uuhfiin co 

'''tii»-aepluw.EartainH, (CMianJacKtcflmtd be) Si>n*e oftilir&t- 

7Cedf(inoniaiii, unable to endure the feveritj' of his laws, fied 

into Italy, and fettled firft at Pometu; from Whence fe«r«l ^ 

__-. theintemoved-intotliecoilDtrr °/^' SOsnet. imHiiniC.iaftwTtii 

- that people, taught them their cuAomi ; particularly tlibfe- re- 

, lating to.thc.coodua of war, to fbrtltLxJe, . p||^encei tiid « 

frugal arid abftemious manner of living. I^IJ eo]^Il/,'th^( 

^tucd in I(aly 1 20 jieari before the biru of Numa. " 
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ltQ^FP 10 H5^9uIua . as ta, .pcrfon that ^ajT^ba ^iuyy 

^|i^4 ^FWOt the fate ,9f qti^cr mortaUf rand wds orij^ 

Kni9Wd;]tt> a. hapoier fcene. Moreover, fxc^uliis^ 

» TO#i> pf Kigh ranW. JP?adcf oath that Jjc (^w Roip.u- 

lu9;carrkfL up to, heaven^. in coajpict'C armour^jwia 

^m^-^ Koic? comm^ndiija thai he ihpul4 be caUcH 
^jfc • « ', • . ^ - ' %^ - • . . . * . . .. 

Frcfli. difturbapcef and tumuJu arofc. in the.citjr 

jabput. the. eleftioi> of a. new king, the later inhabi- 

.fant$ beiog not yet tlj^ofoughly incorpora^od wiiK the 

,&ft> , ^he ■eopmonaHy fluctuating and ^ vunfeulcd ih 

i|;relf,,:a^^.tlie patriciai?* full of animf>fj;y agcljcaTbq. 

%s: Q^ each other. A^v, ipdced, agreed thata, K7f& 

.ihpi]14 be> appointed, bu; they difiercd^pci. dfb^eOt 

jaipt o^y about the perion tp be fixed upoo^ biicft^opfi 

vJxfiJi w the two natipn^ he Ihoidd bcclcftcdr J£^r 

|ie}tbpi( ^puld they who with Romulus huilt ihe ci^, 

cn^urCf th^t the SabioeSy who had been adcnittod 

^citi^ens, and /obtained a ftare of' the lind|s,.{hpuXl 

ittempt to command thole from Vhbiiijdity h^d!!xe- 

)€eived.fuch privileges; nor yet coula^Ke^ 

,d^p^^% from their claini of giving 'a^Kifjg/ilTi't^ 



turn to Rome^ having thi$ good ^ument ia the^r 
favouq^ ^hat, upon . the deatji pf latiij^^^ , j^^d 
iuflfcrcd Romulus peaceably to enjov tb^e'.throiif, 
wjthout a collegtie. It was alio to be'cohfi'dered, 
that they did not come as inferiors to join a fupenor 
Mople, but by their rank-^aodaunf^riKlded.ftrei^ih 
ind dignity to the city ttiat received thcrni '^ Th^c 
were inc^ argur^ents ; pii which t1iej^;fpurtil<d t^cir 
dMnns^ Xi)ft this difpiite (bov^d prpdiicp<4h uti(ti;^cQii- 
foflonr, ^vrhiift there w«SiiiO'ki]ic,flPr am-fteorfinan 
>t the helpi, the fetfjaftors made d»y orWtha^^ 
.• 'feyndrc^ ^4 fifty ipembtfrs.wJticJ.^p^^ 

' ' >boc^, 

' ^'KKcdiilng to our sn\h6r H tk6 life i^f RMMtOs* tfic ftnin* 
'^btij^'of^ ibnatonwaa 200. * U^^f ^Diohyftm %$, that vrHi- 



Y|^tt(f6^i/RH»,.^&t Hours in'th^ dtty^'iirtd'fit 1i0(»ft 
1i!trSifgIft.^^'^^his d?ftnbatlbn^<>f tihife, fcemccf w^ 
^Btftnytfl^^ '?i1 pdirit of c4t»nty^ .ftmrtngft' ** W- 
Vffits;! iiiA fflcVhang^ of jkjifcrfnHn fcand'lcf hina 
^ttvcnttd^s Ibeing obrioxSoius to the t)eople/ i#Ho 
tiW the fame petibn in one day arid OM hight redi^iiNtt 
from a kitig to a private man. This occa(ioi!jil &tl- 
]ft^V|fi!raKbi;r'thc •' 

"'^ BUc ^bagh^the matter Mhas manig^ in thti in&^ 
iflertite''' Attd bobolar way, 'thfe fenaoyri eould rkft 
^fcipi'tHefufpiciOfliahd eomphints of th«'|)copfe, 
"fchkt^itne^ Vftre changing the government into an 
^i|atc3iy» kd&y as they had the direftioA 6( W 4if- 
'raiTfeih^niefir^aTlds,^ere iinwiHing to hayfc a' king. 
TSt 'laff it^^ agreed between the two partfisi' tMc 
^brfe riaJiOii Ihould chufe ji king oiit of the '¥Hdte 




inrptrhlg 

yzHkfj'^nce'He would be gracious to theie^ b^t^ufe 
limfiAiimtd birh, f^d to thofe is hh Ulndrcd 
"^inia cbuhtr^bieci. The Sabines leaving thb RcAifiafts 
|4J);thiir optionvthcf referred a Sabine'kiffg^'6f*thelr 
^Ifiwn'elcAing, to a Roriian choftn by the &bihcs. 
*VCdnfukmg, therefore, among' themfelvcs; fhey 

^ ^ k • I* ■ w.^ • Mi 

Q>(^ addie^ ■ )tfi th^, prigMial nombpr upon the union^of ihc $1- 
bUxf<(W.ixh. the. Romans ; ana othej^, that only fiflby Wm added. 
'iJiVy 'j;{vei'th^ moft probable account of the manner olT tfie- /«» 
"^iYegMfft.^ The'renau>|sk he iiiy«, 4ivi4ed ih^m^es^U^di^- 
ricaaobotltimnsi Thefe dmnfa doew lota which flifMil^ foiietn 
-)4f^\ 49^t|i^4^wy» tq^whoie JoitU fell, enjoyed the^f^ipreme 
^ 4i)^£o|ity jfbr five days; yet, in fbch a manner, that' one perC|n 
'^<hYy 6f ifaei^Vei^mtig aecroryhad the.^nfigits ^f ibvtrei^n^ Vc 



rnih^:/Ttbe,AM^4»l fpr A« timie heing* havinff .faoMPOieA d^ 
iPl^ldf^i a44te(l^, ..them thita;;'' £m^Q«» ^^ yovd^lvcs.a 
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fixed vpon'NiiBKi Ponfili«, aSalMMi IifIui MsjiiiiL. 
cf tbc number of tbotc that hac} migri^ ID Jb9aie,.s 
Imc f0 celebrated for ririnc^ tbat chiB Sabiflcf ft.«. 
ceivcd the nominatMi even with greater "rrWlil 
than die Romana themlelves. When they. 1^ a«v. 
quaintcd the people wch their refoJutiaiK they (mIi. 
the SOO& eminent perionages of boch natioiia im^.\ 
baffiulors, fioiatreac him to axoc aod take vym him 
the foverniDcnu 

Ninna was of Cures, a confiderabk cky of the 
Sabines» fiwn which the Romaos^ together' mA iHe 
incorporated Sabioea^ took the name ^ SlukiU$. 
He waa the fon «f a f)cribo of dtfti^Aien nansed • 
IVmponius, and the youngefl: of four hmdicry^ k 
*fef oned tn be by the dite£ik>n of the goda, thath# 
w«5 boTA the tweacy-firft of April, the faone iwf. 
tliM: T^mt was founded by Rcunuhti, Hii. mtii4 
wa& naturaUy dt^Kkieirta vifcuc^ and ha AiU Aether - 
fiibdwed it by djftipline> j)atience, aad philflfophy a : 
Bot<mly ptirgiftg itof the gi«ofli^r and eoore tnfainom 
pafiona^ but even of that ambkion and ripack>iir^. 
nefe which waa reckoned honourable amoog^ the 
im^afiuns $ »perrunded that true fortitude VMil^yRai ift 
the cnnqucft cf a|>pe€ttes by reaibn. On ibis acr ; 
cooM, he bantflw»i all luxury and rpkodw fioni hfe 
iioufe^ and both the ckbeos and ftrangers found in 
him a faithful counlellor, and ao upright judge^ 
As for his houfs .of ieil'ure, be .ipent thctn not in the 
ymfuits of pleafure, or ichemes of profit^ but in 
the worlhip of the gods, and in rational emjuxriea 
into their nature and their power. His narhe be- • 
came at length io Jttuftrious, that Tatius, who was 
4he.affi)ckite of:Romulus in the kingdom, having 
-an only daughter nanied Tatia» beftowed her 

n« 4rii|| ; the fruate gWe rtieir confMt } «nd, if yon diufe a 
*V prince worthy to fucceed Romaius. ^e feAttc will coofiri^ 
" yourchpiee/' The -people ^vviefe well (de^fed wkh thk 

•tcmMomSf^A of the mMe.thai th«y nwimi the chotpe ^ 
them. 



i^ij n^w wk\ 'I fji^ 

wHk ffils iliirt^ ak to'nrmovr to the court of Kith^ ^ 
tbtV-iff^lMFf bW coRtmucfd* in die cotintfy of the ^ 
8 > ft fc fafc » ^pft)ririg1lis attfemioift to hi^ ownfadier, iKrho 
wtf^mnlF 0o^ndidr Taria w^i partaker ot Ms retire^ ' 
tMoMy ana pi^rfmed the calnl tn^ayment of life with 
Jicf huAntna* in ^ivacy , ' to the honours ^nd ditttnc^ 
tkm in which (he might ha^e lircd with her firher 
at Rome. Thirteen years after their marriage ihe 
dted. - '- • • '•, ' ' 

i<Firth«he« Irft the focrety of the city; ^tid paflM hU 
tiim hV^ifderthg^abont alone in thefacred grcyve$and 
ItNmBi in the fticft retired and foiitary places. Hcnc« 
the report? ceyncerning the goddcfs **Egeria chiefty ' 
CMk itr rife i; ' ^nd it was beheved that it was not from 
aliyHnwaT^ ibfVow or tnehmcholy tiirn that he a^roi<K 
ed IbUftiBn tonterfation, but from his bethg adMtttod 
toihat whidh was more venersibic! and excellent, frotn 
the honour h^ had of a famittar intercourfe with it 
dhrmkythat loftd him, which led him to happtneft 
and' knowledge more than mortal It is c4>irioui 
enbugh, how much this reiembks- many of the an** 
ciwit" ftories* received and delivered down by the 
Phrygians of -f- Atys; the Bithynlans of Herodotus^ 

V^L. h L and 

• Numa's Inclination to folitude, and his curfom of* re'iirine 
in^^'the fccrct places of the foreft of Aricia, gave rife to fever ai 

Siidar ophiioAS. Some believed> Uiat ihe nymph Egeria her-^ 
; cUdatedto hm l|ie hw<» bock civi] and. religious^ which ho,; 
ctfj^Vliihed* . And, indeed, he declared fo himtelf, in order tp 
pfooire a divise fan£tiod to them. But, as no great man i;^ . 
Vridi^atrafl^rfions, others ha^ thought, that^ under this af*- 
frftecl pmcm §ot woods and caTta, was concealed anoUiev mom 
Ttal ^M lefs chaftc. Thia gave occaiion to that fajrvafm ,^]^ 
¥enal» ia fpeaking of the grovo ol £gcria» (Sas- iii* ver. J2.) 

tldc uhi noBurna Numa coitftttuekat arnica, 

" Ovid fays» that to remove h^ grief for the lofs of Nama. 
Diana changed her into a fountain which llill bears her name. 
Ituam. L* xv» , 

t Atys was fiud to be beloved by the ^oddefs Cybele, and 
Endymiott by Dta^a ; but we believe there is no witere elfe any 
mentioh made of .^ia Ucrodotasi or Rhodotus, as Dacier ftom 
hii jnanufcript calb him. 
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ind the Arcadians of Endymion; towhomm^ht 
be added many others, who were thought to havd 
attained to fuperior felicity, and to be beloved in an 
extraordinary manner by the gods. And, indeed, 
it is rational enough to fuppofe, that the deity would 
not place his affcftion upon horfes or birds, but ra- 
ther upon human beings eminently diftinguiflied by 
virtue -, and that he neither diflikes nor difdains to 
hold converfation with a man of wifdom and piety. 
But that a divinity ftlould'be captivated with the exter- 
nal beauty of any human body, is irrational to believe. 
The Egyptians, indeed, make a diftinftion in this 
cafe, which they think not an abfurd one, that it is 
not impoflible for a woman to be impregnated bjr 
the approach of fome divine fpirit-, but that a mari 
can have no corporeal intcrcourfc with a goddefs^ 
But they do not, however, confider that a mixture, 
be it of what fort it may, equally communicates iti 
being. In fhort, the regard which the gods have for 
men, though, like a human paflion, it be called 
Jove, muft be employed in forming their manners^ 
and raifing them to higher degrees of virtue. In 
this ferffe we may admit the affcrtion of the poets^ 
that * Phorbas, Hyacinthus, and Admetus, were 
beloved by Apollo; and thax Hippolytus, the $icy- 
onian> was equally in his favour *, fo that whenever 

* Phorbas was the fon of Triopas, king of Arjrot. He deK>^ 
vered the Rhodians from a prodigious number of ferpents that 
infelled their ifland, and particularly from one furious dragon 
that had devoured a great many people. He was, (herefor^^ 
fuppofed to be dear to Apollo, who had flain the Python. Af- 
ter his death he was placed in the heavens,^ with the dragon he 
liad deftroyedy in the conllellatton Ophiucust or Serpentarius. 

Hyacinthus was the fon of Amyclas, founder of the city of 
Amyclx, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephy« 
rus, and was killed in a fit of jealoofy by the latter, . who, with 
a pufF of wind, caufed a auoit thrown by Apollo td fall ixpon 
Jiis head. He was changed into a flower which bears his naifie. 
Fide V KV i kH. de Laconic, L. iii. EsT Ovid. Mrfam, L. x. Fitb. c. 
^ Admetns was^ the fon of Pheres, king of Thellaly. It ia &iM 
that Apollo kept his fhecp. . ' ' 



hc-^fojlfei. frpnj,Cirrha to .Sicy.on, the pficftcfj, ,tO[ 
i^gnify .Apoll^'Ssr fad$fa(3Lipn, repeated this, heroia 
V.?rfc:. . :•.; -. •- •'.... 

He comei, agnht the mueih-lovedbefo cmes^ 

It IS alfb fabled^ that * Pan was in love with Pindar 
Xin account oi his poetry ; and that f Archilochua 
and Hefiod, after their death, were honoured by the 
heavenly powers ffor the fame reafon* Sophoclesi 
too^.(as tV ftory goes) was blcflcd in hi$ life-tin;!^ 
wftbthc conyerfation erf the god j$;fculapius, of 
Which noany proofs ftill remain; and another if, deity 
pfocurcd him burial. Now, if we admit that theie 
Were fo hrghly favoured, ftiall we deny that § Za- 
kucus, Nfinos, Zoroafter, Numa, and Lycurgus, 
kings and lawgivers, were happy in the fame re- 
IpeCt ? Nay,, father, we ihall think, that the gods 
plight {cripqfly converfe with fuch excellent perfops 
as.thcfc, to inftruft and encourage them in thcit 
gr^cat attempts-, whereas, if they indulged poets and . 
touGcian^ in. the fame grace, it muft be by way of 
diverfioii-. , To fuch as are of another opinion, t 
iKall fay, however, with Bacchylides, The way is 

' L 2 broad. 

J ' ' . 4. 

^* Pindar had a particblar devotion for the god Pan, and 
llrerefor^ t6ok tip his abode nefar the'tenvple of Rhea and Pan. 
he compofed the hymns which the Theban virgins fun? on 
the feftival of that deity ; and, it is faid, he had the happmefs 
.t? hear Pan himfelf fiDging one of his odes. 

.f .Archiiochus was flam by a foldier of NaxQS, who was 
obliged by the piieftefs of Apollo to make expiation for having 
i^ted. a man consecrated to the mufes, 

. As for He£iod, the Orchomenians, a, people of BGCotia,, be- 
il^g terribly alHii^ed by a plagae, were ordered by the oracle tp 
remove the bones of tliat poet, from Naupadus in ^tolia^ ixixg 
their country. . . 

. i. Sophocles died at Athens, while Lyfaoder wad oariyini^ 
en the &ege of that city ; and Bacchus is faid to have appeared 
to the Spartan general in a dream^ and ordered him to pexmic- 
tl\e new Athenian Syren to be buried at Decelea. 

fi Zalcutui gave laws to the Locrlans in Magna GnaccUi; 
^QTQader, one of the magi^ and king of the BatTriaas, to Wa 
own fubj(f^fi ; and Minos to the people of Creto. 
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hroaJ. For it is no unplaufible account pf the mat- 
ter which others give, when they jell gs, that Ly- 
curgus, Numa, and other great men, 'finding thc^r 
people difficult to. oiiingige,. and alterations to. be 
made in their fcveral gwernments, pretended cpn:!- 
Vniflions from heaven, which were Salutary, ^t lea^fl: 
to thole for whom they were inveijited^ 

Numa was now m his fortieth year, wl>cn aoi- 
bafladors came from Rome to make him an offer pf 
the kingdom. The fpeak^rs were Proculus and V^ 
lefuSj'whom tlie people before had <;<ift their ^y^ 
upon for the royal dignity, the Romans being at- 
tached to Proculus, and theSabines to Velelus/ As 
they imagined that Numa wouki gladjy CQibrace his 
good fortune, they made but a fhort fpeech. They 
lou*nd it, however, no cafy matter to perfiiaglc 
liim, but were obliged to make u^ of much i/i- 
treaty to draw him froqi that peaceful retreat 
he was fo fond of, to the govcrnnxen^ pf a^cyy 
born, as it were, and brought up in wa^i , li^ the 

{refence, therefore, of his fatl>cr, and one of 1)1$ 
infmen, named Marcius, he gave them this anfwe/ : 
Every change of hyman lite has its dangers;' but 
when a man has a fuffici^icy of every thing, .and 
there is nothing in hi? prefent j(Hu^tion to be 
complained {yf^ what but madncfs can lead him 
from bis ufual track of life, which, if it has no 
other advantage, has that of certainty, to exp,e- 
fience another as yet doubtiul and unknown ? 
But the dangers that attend this government arc 
beyond an uncertainty, if we may form a judg- 
ment from the fortunes of Romulus, who la- 
boured under the lufpicion of taking off Tarius, 
his collegue, and was fuppof^d to have loft bis 
own life with equal injuftice. Yet Romulus is ce- 
lebrated as a pcrJbn of divine origiq,^ as ilip^r- 
nat'urally nouridied* when an infant, and mpft 
wonderfully prel'erved. For my parr, I am only 
of mortal racc> and you are fenCblc my nurfing 

*' and 
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•^'ind education boaft of nothing extraordinary. 
*' As for my character, if it has any diftindtion, ic 
*^ has been gained in a way not likely to qualify me 
for a king, in fcencs of repofcahd employments 
by no means arduous. My genius is inclined to 
*^ peice, nly love has long been fixed upon it, and 
** I have ftudioufly avoided the confufion of war : 
*' I have alfo drawn others, fo far as my influence 
** extended, to the worlhip of the gods, to mutual 
'* offices of friendlhip, and tofpend the reft of their 
time in tilling, the ground, and feeding cattle. 
** The Romans may have unavoidable wars left upon 
[^ their hands by their late king, for the maintain- 
*• ing of whicti you have heed of another more 
'" aftive and more enterprifing. Bcfides, the pco- 
.*^ pie are of a warlike difpofuion, fpiritcciwith fud- 
" ccfs, and plainly enough difcover their inclination 
CO extisnd their conquefts. Of courfc, therefore, 
a perfon who has fee his heart upon the promot- 
ing of religion and juftice, and drawing mtn off 
** from the love of violence and war, would loon 
"become ridiculous and contemptible to a city that 
^ has more occafion for a general than a king." 
• "Nunia, in this manner declining the crown, the 
Romans, on the other hand, exerted all their endea- 
vours to obviate his objeftions, and begged of him 
riot to throw them into confufion and civil war again, 
as there was no other whom both parties would una- 
nimoufly eleft. When the ambaffadors had retired, 
. his father and his friend Marcius privately urged him, 
by all the arguments in their power, to receive this 
great and valuable gift of heaven. " If contented, 
faid they, with a competence, you dcfire not 
riches, .nor afpire after the honour of fovereignty, 
having a higher and better diftindion in virtue ; 
ytt coAfider that a king is the minifter of God, 
f* who now awakerts and puts in aftion your native 
*^ wilclpm and juftice ; decline not, therefore, an 
" authority,* which to a wife tnan is a field for great 
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^ and good aftxons; where dignity- may'' be^ddd^ 
^*' to religion, and men may be brought' ;ovcr to 

^^ piety in the eafieft and readieft i»a)r/by theirt- 
^* -fluence of the prince. Tatius, though a ftrangef, 
^' was beloved by this people, and they pay divirip 

»^^ hortours to the memory of 'Romulus^ Befidet, 
^•-who knows, as they arc viAorious, but they may 

^* befatiatcd with war, and having no farther wflh 
^* for triumphs and Ipbils, may be deflrous of a mild 
^* and juft governor for the eftaWi(hing' of gboij 
** laws, and the fealing of peace? But ftiould chdy 
'* be ever fo ardently inclined to war, yet is it nbt 

>' better to turn their violence another way, and cq 
** be the center of union and friendihip betweenthc 
^* country of the Sabines,. and ib gwat -attd flobKifb- 
^* ing a ftate as that of Rome?*' Thefe induce- 
ments, we are told, were ftrengthened by aufpicioijis 
omens, and by the zeal and ardour of his &How- 
citizens, who, as foon as they had learnt the fubjefb 
of the embaflTy, went in « body to mtreat him tq 
take the government upon him, as the only meahs 
to appcafe all difTenfions, and.efte^buaMy incorporate 
the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered facrifice 
to the gods, and then fet forward to Rome. Struck 
with love and admiration of the man*, the fehate 
^nd people met him on the way; the women wel- 
(Eomed him with blellings and (bouts of joy; the 
temples were crouded with facrificcs ; and fo univ«r- 

, lal was the fatisfaftion, that the city might feem to 

\ have received a kingdom, inftead of a king* When 
\hty were come into the Forum^ Spiiriu& Vettius, 
whofeturn jt then was to ht Interred ^ put it to the 

,vote, whether Numa (hould be king, and all the 

. ^itizxrn^ agreed to it with one voice. The robes and 
Other dillindions of royalty then were offered him, 
but he commanded them to ftop, as his authority 

.^yet; wanted the fandlion of heaven. Taking, there- 
Iprr^ wuh hifn the pricfts zxidmgur^^ % went up to 



]^Siit mffkol^ which the Romans, at that tinK) called 

v.the Tarpthn rock. Thori? the chief of the at^nrs 
covered the head of • Numa, ^nd turned his face 

^ towards thefouth; then ftandtng behind binii and 
laying his right hand upon his head, he oflfered up 
his devotions^ and looked around him, in hopes 
of feeing birds or (bme other fignal from the goids. 

.lAn incredible fiiencc reigned anfx>n^ the people^ 
anxious for the event, and loft in fu^nfe, till the 
aufpidous birds appeared and pafled on the right 
hand. Then Numa took the royal robe, and went 
down from .the mount to the people, who received 

nhim with loud acclamations, as the moft pious of 

. men ^nd mod beloved of the gods. 
/ His firft a£l of government was to difcharge the 
body of tbret hundred men, called f Celeres^ whom 

-Romulus always kept about his perfon as guards; 

.for he neither chofe to diftruft thofe who put a con- 
fidence it:i him, nor to reign over a people that could. 

'^iiffcruft tftm. In the next place, to the priefts of 
Jupiter ind Mars he added one for Romulus^ whom 

' he ftiicd Flamcn^irinaHs. % Flamines was a com- 
mon name for priefts before that time % and it is faid 

L 4 . td 

V . ^ • •. 

* So it is in the text of Platarch^ as it sow Hands ; bu( It 
■appears from Livy, that the augur covered his own head» not 
tnat of Numa, Jiugwr ad Ue*uam ejus^ capite njelaiot filing cepit^ 

' &c. And indeed, the augur always covered his bead in a rown 
pocnUar to his oficot calkd L^enat when be made his obierwa- 
lions- Mezerav reconciles thefe writers, and removes th^.feem- 
ing miftake of Plutarch, by a reading which Francis Robor;e] 
had found in an ancient mannfcript, ror pitf %i( fiWiipcffprap 

' Ihirbe confidered only as an emendation, 4c is4i very good opiQ. 
. t Numa did not make ufe of .them as guards, but as inferior 
minifters, who were to take care of the faCrifices, Under the 
direction of the tribunes, who had commanded them in their 

r luifitary capacity. 
' I Others think they took their names from the flame^loored 
tufts they had on their caps. They were denominated from the 
particniar god to whom their mimttry was confincid,"as tUtmen 
ViMh ' the prieft of Jupiter, FlamM MMriiaiih the pritfft of 
Mars. 
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xen torrufjred from Pd/WwiiW;' a"ft¥tft 
am ?/7«i which in Grrtk fi^f**^^*, *'^» 
rore, it fcenis, a kind ,of cAps or hoods ;) 
tin lai^guagc had many rnore Gi'eclt itot'ds 
li it ihenV than ii has at thi&fime. Thii^ 
itles were by the Romany called LartJe, 
Da affurcs us was from the Grtck Ctldenm^ 
:nie of * Camtlus given to ihc yquth who 
the temple of Jupiter, and who was to 
his parents alive, was the latne, winch 
e Greeks give to Mercury, on account of 
his being an attendant of that god. 

Nunift having fettled ihcfc matters With t, view to 
cftabUlTi himfelt in the people's good graces. ■ imme- 
diately' after attempted to foften thcm^ asirati rs 
foftened by fire, and to bring them from a vioktit 
apd warlike difpofttiona to a jufter and .morC' g^ds 
temper. For, if any city ever was in a fiate of in- 
fiammatien, as Plato cxprefTes it, Rome certainly 
was, being compofed at &r[l of diQ iDoft,ha^y and 
refolute fncn, -whom bokJnefs f^ld deipair had driven 
thither from all quarters, nourifhcdand grojvnup to 
power by a ftrifs of wars, and ftrengthened even by 
plows and conflifts, as piles fixed in the ground become 
. firmer under die [Irokcs of the rammer. Pcriuaded 
that no ordinary means werefufficient to form aT\d 
jcduce fo high-fpirited and untraiftable a people to 
n;ilc)ncfs and peace, he called in the afTiftance of fc- 
ligion. By facrifices, religious dances and prti- 
cefGoris, which he appointed, and wherein him- 
fc!f ofRciatcd, he contrived to mix the charms of 
fcftivity and focial pleafurc with the folemnity 6f 
;t^ ceremonies. Thus he foothed their minds, and 
calmed 

- ,,C^an)illus is derli'cd from ilieBaoik kjJ'.jimV. wTikh pro- 
pcrJv £|^Dilies a fervitor. In every temple there was a youlh of 
^ju^lijy, whofc bufinefs it was to minifter to the prleft. li was 
ntceJury thai ihe faihcr and mother of the youth ffaould be both 
.aMvt:, for which reafon Tlutarcb makes ufp of the.wo'rd viinffistKnt 
'which thic Latiat call /<z/n'nM;n » BM/r/xiAM. ' 



^f^€^ tl^jf .^ropncls 1^4 roarw^l fir?- Sometimes 
f^ *>JF:iapWajpfifh5 thcni with prodigies from hea- 
,Yeiwby i;$sppr^of 4rf:a4fyl 5mpaxU menacing 

pfpK*s>; Ji^ fI^pi-^edJC^iem WW terror, and humbled 
jihctp wit^ Xv>pcrftition„ This was .the. p.rincijpal caufc 
.qf th^ .reps>rt» that. fee drew .his, wifdQjm irom'the 
6>urcc^of l^ythagoras : Fqr a gr^at : part of the phi- 
l^iiophy. of the }^tter».as well. a? of the govern men c 
iOf ^tiyi^ fprtpef^ confided in, religious attentions and 
tfy(f, ^fc^P^ip pf the , god3< It is likewife faid, that 
4|is . fol^nvn , appearance and air of randit)^, .was cq- 
pied from Pythagoras. That philoTopher had to 
far. U(nfd an ptgle^ tbat^ by pronouncing certaiti 
.iiy:oi:4$, h^.cQjuld ftop it in its flight, or bring it 
dqii{rA;:^nd.paning .through the multitudes afletp* 
jjkd ,at^ thq Olympic games, he fliewed them, his 
ir£(^ea . thig^ ji befide other art^ and actions, by 
..which hepretcnded to fomethii)g fupernatural. This 
^^?d^Tifl[^oa,the Phliafiaa to. write. 
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TfHatcb apploufe^ ^thagorat affeBi 

A ffAemn inr^ and grandiur iff exprefisn* 



,. But. Numa feigned that Jome goddefsor mountain 

.ftyniph) favoured him with her private regards, (as 

;;^p, l^ve already obfervcd) and that he had more- 

! oyer frequent .conyerfations with the mufes. To the 

lanf;^ he, afcribed moft of his revelations j and there 

was one in particular that he called Tacila, as much 

a$,tofay, the fnufe of ^ ftlencey whom h6. taught the 

Komans to diftingui(h with their veneration.' By 

. this^ too, he feemed to Ihew his knowledge and ap* 

i probation of the Pythagorean precept of filence. 

. '.The cominon reading of the text is, oioir ^tjur^yw h ri^r. 
The word v%ttv iignifies young; but it fliould undoiibredly be 
'read ftfstf JiUnty mute^ not only from the analogy of the fenfe, 
and th^ cottjedlure of Stephens, but on the authority of a ina- 
fiufcripl. In the city of crythrse, there was a temple of Mi- 
nerva, where the pneftefs was Called Hejydia, that is^ tht cm- 
f^tdi tbt fiknt^ 
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Ht^ regulations concerning images feem like^t^ 
to have fome relation to the doftrinc of Pythagoras ; 
vrho was of opinion that the firft caufc was not an 
objeft of fenfc, nor liable to paflion, but invifibk, 
incorruptible, and difcerniblc only by the mind. 
Thus Numa forbad the Romans to reprefent the 
cicity ip the form either of man or beaft. Nor was 
there among them formerly any image or ftatuc of 
the divine Being ; during the firft hundred and fc- 
venty years they built temples, indeed, and other 
facred domes, but placed in them no figure of .any 
kind ; perfuaded that it is impious to reprefent things 
divine by what is peri(hable, and that we can have 
fio* conception of God but by the undcrftanding. 
His facrifices, too, refcmbled the Pythagorean wor- 
thip : For they were without any cffufion of blood, 
confifting chiefly of flour, libations of wine, and 
other very fimple and unexpcnfive things. 

, To tbcfc arguments other circumflances arc added, 
to prove that thefe two great inen were acquainted 
with each other. One of which is, that Pythagoras 
was enrolled a citizen of Rome. This account we 
have in an addrefs to Antenor from Epicharmus, 
a writer of comedy, and a very ancient author, wI\o 
was himfclf of • the fchool of Pythagoras. Another 
is, that f Numa having four fons, called one of 

them 



♦ Ai Tlv^ay9ptKnf ^/etrpCtK fJLvri'x,^Ki»^t docs not ncceflkrrfy 
^^\ff ycMar td Pythagoras^ we have rendered it efthe/cbMlif 
fjthagtrasy or a Pythagorean, to avoid involving rlucarch in a 
gTaring anachronifm. According to the Marmora Oxoa, £gl; 
charmua flouriihed in the year before Chrift 472 ; and it is cer- 
tain it muil have been about that time, becaafe he was at the 
court of Hiero. 

f Some writers, to coantenance the vanity of certain noble 
^mihes in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, 
have gSven that prince four fons. But the common opinion is, 
that he-had only one daughter, named Pompilia. The ^milii 
were one of the moll coniiderable families in Roihe, and 
branched into the Lepidi, the Pauliv and the Papi. The word 
Jimidus Of jSmjiuf, in Greek, fignifies gt4fkt graetfuL 
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mem iVfiit^ercu^ after the nanlc'of k Ton of Pytha- 
ebras/ Frorti him too, they tell us, thi^^milrnn 
tartlily; is' defcended, which h one of the rioblefft'fh 
Rorfie, the king having given him the furname df 
'JEmiliiis^ on account of his graceful and engaging; 
manner of fpeaking. And' I have myftlf bcenrift- 
"formed by fe^vcral perfbns in Rome, that the Romans 
'being commanded by the oracle to ereft * two 
ftatues, onfe to the wifeft, and the other to the 
braveft of the Grecians, fet up 5n brafs the figures df 
f^yth'agoras and Alcibiades. But as thefc matters 
are very dabiovis, to fupporjt or refute thcni farther 
^ould loolc like the juvenile afFeftation of difpute. 

- To I^ama is attributed the inftitution of that high 
prcJer of priefts called t Pontifices^ ov^ which lie 
is faid to have prefided himfclf. Some fay, they 
were called PontifiaSj as cmplbyed in the fervice of 
thofe powerful gods that govern the world; for 
j>otens in* the Roman language Cgnifies pow&fuL 
Others, from their being ordered by the lawgiver to 
perform fbch facred offices $s were in their ^^w^^r, and 
Handing exjcufed when there was fome great impedi- 
rtient. But moft writers aflign a ridiculous reafon 
for the term, as if they were called P^w/ir^/ff^j, from 
their offering lacrificcs upon the M"^^^, which the 

Latins 

• Pliny tells us, (I. xxxiv. r. c.) it was in the time of their 
wir with the SaniDitieSy that the Aomans were ordered to- fet ap 

- thefe ftatues ; that they were accordipgly placed in the <omfHtm ; 
aod that they remained there till the didatorihip. of Sylki. 
The oracle, by this dirediionj probably intin>atedy ti>at the Ira- 
nians, if they defired to be viAorious, ihould imitate the wLAlom 
and valour of the Greeks. 

f Nuroa created four, who were all patrician?* . But» ia the 
year of Rome ^5 3 or 4^4^ four plebeians were added to t^e 
Anmber^ The king himfelf is here aiferted to have been tl^e 
chief of themy et ptntifix m^vfimutt though Livy attributes that 
JMaour to another perRiik of the fame- name, <viz» Numa M^mt- 
cius, tkeibn of Marcias, o&e of the fenators^ It feems, bow* 
everi not improbable, that Numa, who was of fp religious a 
turn, referved the chief digni^ ii!^ the pdcfthood to himfelf^ at 
kings had done in the firft ages of ihe world, and as the emperor^ 
pf Rome did afterwards, 
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Lau«'xall pontm^ fu^h Ichid of <:*fctoonte* k fetm^ 
being looked upon a& che moft facred, ahd of gnr^teft 
Mtiquity. Thcl'c pritfts, too, «re faid to hive been 
commiQloned to keej) the bridges in repair, s^ ooe 
€f the moO: indifpenfable parts of th^tr holy offie^. 
For the Romans confidered it as ^A ejdcirtible' im- 
piety lo demolifb the wooden bridge ; which, we 
. are told, was buik without iron, and put* together 
with pins of wood only, by the direftion of fome 
^tsrade. The ftonc^bridge was built many liges after, 
.when ^roilius was quseftor. Some, however, in-_ 
j6arm us, chat the wooden* bridge was not con- 
ftruAcd in the time of Numa, havingthe laft Hand 
43ut to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grandfbn to 
Nu ma by h is daughter. 

•The pAtif€9c mMimus^ chief of ihefil pricfts, k 
.interpreter of all focred rites, or rather a ruperin- 
tendant of religion, having the care not only of 
public facrificcs, but even of private rites ind of- 
icnn|[s, forbidding the people to depart from the 
ftated ceremonies, and teaching them howtohonotir 
and propitiate the gods. He had alfo the infpec- 
*no«t of the holy virgins called Veftals. For to Numa 
.is^afcribcd the iacred cftablifhrncnt of the veftal 
:virgins, and the whole fervice with refpcft to the 
pdtpctual fire, which they watch continually. This 
offica feems appropriated to them, either becaufe 
I fire, which is of a pure and incorruptible nature, 
ihould be looked after by perfons untouched and 
undefiled, or elfe becaufe virginity, like fire, is bar- 
ren lahd unfruitful. Agreeably to this laft rcafon, at 
the places. in Greece, where the facred fire is pre- 
jferved unextingui(hed, as at Delphi ami Athens, 
•not virgins, but widows paft child-bearing, have 
the charge of it. \i it happens by any accident to be 
put out, as the facred lamp is faid to have been at 
AtheurS,' under the tyranny of ♦ Ariftion^ at Del- 
phi, 

* This Aridion hf Id out a long time agaipft SylU, who be- 
fieged and took Athens in the lime of iae. MiUirijotic war. 

ArilUon 



j)}>i, I \yhif a. . tljiD . temple was. burnt by the Mcdes-j 
^n<} ^c A^Vi^ in thti Mithridacic war^ as aUb intht 
^ qivU yi^ari wt^en not only d\^ fire was extii^guiihcd, 
bptjt^he alt/ai; overturned ;. it is not ca be lighted 
aga^n, frpm another fire^ bun new fire is to be gained 
by drawing a pure and unpottut<^ Same frpm thk: 
i*un-beam$. 1 hey kindle it generally with corrayp 
veflcls of brifii. formed by- the Conic ft(5tidn*of: a 
feftanglcd triangle, whofe lines from the c^rcunfi- 
fe^ence , meet in one central point. This being; 
placed agi^i^ft the fun, caiifes its rays to cohvei^c in 
the ccntjE:r, whichy by reflcdion, acquiring the iorcc 
and aftivityof fire,, rarefy the air, and immediately 
kindle .fu<:h light and dry nUtter as they think fn ta 
apply t- Some are of opinion^ that the (acred* vit- 
-jgin$ i;iave the care of nothing but the perpetual fire* 
But. others fay^, they have fome private rites bcfidcs^ 
Jl^eptf^om the fight of all but their own body^ cqi>^ 
cerning which I have delivered in the Kfc of Oh 
;7)illu$, as qfiuch as ic was. proper to enquire imo or 
declare. , , . ; / 

.It is reported that at firft only two virgins were 
cohAfcrated by Numa, whofe names were Gegxnisi 
^nd Verania *, afterwards twp others^ Canuleia and 
Tarpeiai..to whom Servius added two more;. and 
-that nuo^ber has continued eo this time. Thct?^^ 
.v/cre obliged by the king to prefcrvc their ^virginity 
fpr thirtj years,. The firft ten years they fpcnt ih 
i. ' < Jearniiig 

Ariilion himfelf committed ioDuzperable outrages in the cily, 
and was at la!l the caufe of its being Tacked and pluqdeted. yV> 
fer|h€ faered fire, it was ke^tin the temple of Minerva^ ' 

* Liyy tcUs us» (X. S6.} that towards the coficlufidn oTtBe 
civil war 4)etween Sylla and Marius, Mutius Sca:vola cho- Pontiff 
was killed at the entrance of the temple of Vefla ; but WP da not 
find that the faered £re was extinguifiied. And even when that 
: temple wa» bc^nt^ to^^rds the end of the firft Puhic war, 'L. Ce- 
t^'os Metelius*. then Tqntiffl roiOked thn>un;l> the' flame3» ^nd 
brought off the Palladium and other faered things, though with 
the lofs of. his fight. ' , 

f Burning-glafres were invented by Archimedes,. whp flog* 
rJftied 500 years after Numa. '' 
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karn'mg their office j the next ten in putting in pi?*c* 
fice \y hat they had learjied ; dnd the third period i* 
the iijiftrufting of others. At the condufion of tfeii 
time^ fiich as chofc it had liberty ta marry^ and* 
quitting their facrcd employment, to take up iome: 
bnhcr. However, we have account of but very 
few that accepted this indulgence, and thofe did 
ftbt'profper. They generally became a prey to re* 
pcntancc and regret, frotn whence tlic reft, infpired 
with a religious fear» were willing to end their live* 
ijnder the fame inftitution. 

The king honoured them with great privileges, 
fuch as power to make a will during their father** 
life, and to tranfadt their other aSairs without t 
puardian, like the mothers of three children now* 
when they went abroad, they had * the fafces car- 
ried before them-, and if by accident they met a 
•perfon led to execution, his life was granted him^ 
"But the vejial was to f make oath that it was by 
ehance (he met him, and not by defign. It Mras 
death to go under the chair in which they werd 
carried. 

For fmalier offences thefe virgins were puniflied 
with ftripes; and fometimcs the pontifex ' ma^imui 
^ave them the difciplinc naked, in feme dark pjace, 
and under the cover of a veil : But {he that broke 
her vow of chaftity, was buried alive by the Collins 
gate. There, within the walls, is raifcd a littk? 
mount of earth, called in Latin ylg^er ; under which 
is prepared a fmall cell, with fteps to defcend to it. 
In this are placed a bcd^ a lighted lamp, and fome 
flight provifions, fuch as bread, wateri milk and oil j^ 
as they thought it impious to take off a perfon con-^ 
fecrated with the moft awful ceremonies, by fuch a 

deatli 

■ • This honour was not conferred upon them by Numa, bu| 
by the triumvirate in the y€ar of Rome 712. 

t Neither a vefta}, nor a prieft of Jupiter, was obliged tor 
t»kc an oaih. They were believed without that folemnity. 
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dcMh a^ that of famine *. The criminal is carried 
w puni&metit through the Forum^ in a litter well 
<iiOf^ered <withoat) and bound up in fuch a manner 
dhat her eries cannot be heard. The people filently* 
make way for the litter, and follow it with rnark^ of 
extreme (brrow and dejeftion. There is nofpcdkaclc 
more dreadful than this^ nor any day which the city 
paflies in a, more melancholy manner. When the 
mter;Comes to the place appointed, the officers loofe 
the cords, the high-prieft, with hands lifted up 
towards heaven, offers up fome private prayers jufr 
before the fatal minute, then takes out the prilbnefj 
who is covered with a veil, and places her upon tb«i 
fteps which lead down to the cell : After this, he re«» 
iiftB withthd reft of the priefts^ and when (he is gone 
down, the Aeps are taken away, and the cell is 
<tovered with earth ; fo that the place is made level 
with the reft of the mount* 1 hus were the vefiak 
puniihed that preferved not their chaftity. 

It is alfo faid, that Numa built the temple of 
Vefta^ where the perpetual fire was to be kept f , in 
an orbicular form, not intending to reprefent the 
.figure of the earth, as if that was meant by yefia^ 
but the frame of the univerfe, in the center of which 
the X Pythagoreans place the element of fire, an<^ 
give it the name of Fefta and Unily. The earth 
they fuppofc not to be without motion, nor fituatod 
in the center of the world, but to make iti revolu- 
tion 

* There feems to be foxnething Improbable and inconfiftent 
id this.-^Of what ufe could provifioos be to the Veftal, who 
wHen the grave was clofed upon her, maft expire through wane 
of air ? Or, if (he could make iife of thofe provifions, was fhe 
Bot at laft to die by famine f Perhaps what Plutarch here calU 
proviiions were materials for fotne iacrifice. 

t Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, (L. ii.) is of opinion, and 
probably he is right, that Numa did build the temple of Ftfla 
m a round form, to reprefent the figure of the earth ; for by 
f^ejfa they meant the earth. 

J That this was the opinion of Philolans and other Pythago- 
reans is well known : but Diogenes Laertius tells us, that Py- 
thagoras him&lf held the earth tp be the center. 
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tHNi reiiiid the ipktfe* of fife, tHMngTnliiliQr'OMf ol 1 

t^<^ moft valuable m>r princi|»al parts df • the grcM 
9>^chine.: Placo, tpo^ in his cAd aget^ ia» repoit^ M 
bave been of thefiiroe opkiion, aflSgning ibc e&rdi t 
c^^errnt fieuation from the center, AiidTe;lving tiMfV 
•i the place of honoiir, to a nobler elemtrnt. 

The Pf Offices were^ moreover, to prefer ibc th# 
form of funeral rvtes to fuch as .coniulted theiA: A^L 
Noma himftlf taught them to look upon the laft. 
^cea to the dead as no pollution* He inftrudel 
tliexn to pay all due honour to the infernal goJa^ 
«s receiving the nr)oft excellent part of us, and moc^e 
']»articukrly to venerate the goddeis Ubitifia^ at hfe. 
called her, who prefidcs over funeral folenrmities % 
'whether he meant by her Prefirpifie^ or ratheF * Ve»- 
BU£^ as feme of the mod learned Romans fuppofe^ 
act improperly afcribing to the fame divine power 
the care <tf our birth and of our death. 

He himfeif likewife fixed the time of mournin& 
seeoadhig to the difterient ages of the deeeafedii He 
allowed none for a child that died under three- years 
of age ; and for one older the mourning was only to 
lafi as many months as he lived years^ provided tho(e 
were not more than ten. The lohgeft mourning 
was not to continue above ten months, after which 
fpace widows were permitted to marry again : Biit 
Ihe that t(k)k another hufband before that term was 
e«t, was obliged- by his decree- to f facrifice a cow 
'with calf. 

Numa 

• 

• This Venus Z;to«tf was the fame with Proferpioe. She 
was called at Delphi Venus Spifumtia, PI ii to was the Jupiter 
of the (hades below ; and there they had their MercQry too. 

t Such an unnatural facrifice was intended to deter the wi- 
.do,ws from marrying again before the expiration of their nsournr- 
'ing. Rozmilus's year coafilting^ bMt of ten mouths, when Numa 
ahertvards added two months more, he did not alter the time he 
had b e fure ieuled for mourning;' and therefore, though after 
that ti me. we oftext xxMt wnh- Lu^ms annuut^ or a year's mourn* 
ingt ve mutl take it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The 
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f ' ItfofM inftitQted fcvrral other fiurrfd orckrs ; t^ro 

Hf V9h\ch I ^fl)ail mention, the "^ ^^/rV and f Fidales^ 
which 8^d particular proofs of his piety. Th6 
tkiaUsj who were like th^ Inncphylakesj or ^-iw** 
i&ii» 1/ the f$a€€y among the Greeks^ had, 1 be* 
lieve, a nanae expreflive of their office'-, for they 
were 10 mU and mediate between the two parties, 
\ to decide their difTercnces by reafon, and not fuftef 
theni to go. to war till all hopes of juft ice were lo(V« 
iThe Greeks call fuch a peace Irtne^ as puts an end 
to ftrife% not by mutual violence^ but in a rational 
i^iiy. In like manner, the fadalu^ or beraUs^ were 
^en difpatched to fuch nations as had injured cho 
Komans to perfuade them to entertain more equi- 
table fentitncnts : if they rejected their application, 
ibey called . the gods to witncfs, with imprecations 
againft themfelves and their country, if their caufc 
Vol. I. M was 

The ordinary colotff to exprdTs their grief, wfcd alike by both 
lexes, was btack» without trimmingi. But after the edab)irfi« 
meht of the empire, when abandance of colours came in fa(hion» 
the old primitive white grew fo much into .contempt, that it 
became pecultar to the women for their mourning* Fid. PluT* 

^There weic &v<?ral accidents which often occafioned tht con- 
cluding of a public modrning, or furprniion of 3 privnte onre» 
before the fixed time ; fuch as the dedication of a temple, the 
folcmnity of public games or felUvals, the folemn iuftration per- 
formed by the cenfor^ and the difcharging of a vow made by a 
magiftrate or a general. They Jikewite put ofT their mouroiitg 
habit, when a father, brother, or fon, returned from captivity » 
or when fome of the family were advanced to a con fi durable em- 
ployment. . 

• The Soldi were the guardians of the ^ndJla, or tweH'c 
fhields hung up in the temple of Mars. They took their name 
from their danciag in the celebration of an annual feihval in- 
ftituted in memory of a miraculous ihieldy which, l^ama pre- 
tended, fell down from heaven. 

f Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus finds them among the Abori- 
gines ; and Numa is faid to have borrowed the invitation from 
the people of Latium. -He appoiiited twenty /eciah. chofeii out 
of the moA eminent families in Rome, and iettlod them in a 
college. Tht pa/er pafyatus, who made peace, or denosnced 
w^f, wa^ probably one of their body feletted for that purpofe^ 
becavfc he had both a father and a iba alive. Li v. L. i. c. 24. 
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waa^hdt jo!l; and fo tTicy dcdafcd =^ar. *B\Jt fftfiS 
fttiaks fcfufcd their fttiftion, it was nbtkwM ftii^ 
any Roman loMief , nor even for the king litrnfel^ 
CO begin hoftilities. War was to commence Wif 
their, approbation, as the proper jtid^s whethc 
it was juft, and thtn the fupreme magiftratc was tb 
deliberate "concerning the proper means of carrying 
k on. The great misfortunes which befel the city 
from the GauTs, are faid to have proceeded frtmi 
the violation of thefe fatred rites. For when th'ofe 
Jbarbarians were bcfiegrng Clufium, Pabids Atri^ 
1)0(105 was ferit ambaffador to their camp, with prb- 
pofils of peace in favour of the befieged. Bm recerr- 
mg a harfti anfwer, he thought himfelf refeafed frofti 
• his charafler of arfibaflador, and raftily taking up jtrtnS 
for the Clufians, challenged the braveft man m thfc 
Gaulifli army. He proved vidtorioxis, indeed, ift 
the combat, for he killed his adverfiry, and earned o^ 
hisfpoils: but the Gauls, having difcovercd who he 
was, fcnt a herald to Rome to accufe Fabius oF 
bearing arms againft them, contrary to treaties and 
good raith, and without a declaration of war. ' Upbii 
this, the feciales exhorted the fenate to deliver him 
up to the Gauls ; but he applied to the people, iand 
being a favourite with them, was fcrecned trom the 
fentence. Soon after this, the Gauls marched tb 
Rome, and facked the whole city except the capitoJ; 
as we have related at large in the life of Camillas. ' 
" The order of priefts called Salii^ is faid to ha^ 
bceVi inftituted on this occaQon. In the eighth year 
of Numa's [reign, a peftilence prevailing in Ital^, 
Rorne alfo felt its ravages. While the people were 
rreatly dde&cd, we are told that a brazen buckler 
ell from heaven into the hands of Numa. Of this 
he gave a very wonderful account, received from 
, Egeria and the muics : That the buckler was fcht 
-dowti for the prefervation of the city, and (hould be 
: kept- Vith great care: That eleven others ftiotifd 
' be made as like it as poQlble iti fize and falhion, in 

4 order. 
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tcmiRht nQ(,.be;^lc to diO^gu^tti that. which s^fc4 
i^opi. hcavro: (pom j^hc reft.: .. He fartho:. 4f:c^t^ 
thfij; the pUccy, aod the iru^adows about i.t> whei;e \^ 
fr;cf)uciuly coqverfed with the jQnure3> ihould; be cqii^ 
iecra^ed to th^fp divinities. ;. and that th^ ^fing 
lyhich watered the ground^ iboiild be facred tp th^ 
Kiie.of the vdlal virgins, daily; to iprinkle and ppri^ 
tb/m teniae. ^ The immediate cefTation of .,t))c 
l^ilcncQ IS SsLt^ to have coufiriDed t;he truth pf ijm 
accpuQjt. l.Numa then Ihewed. the buckler tp xiip 
artifb, and commanded them to exert all their ikiU 
i^r a^ exafi: rdfeimblance. They all declined th« ktr 
^mpt, ^except; yeturius Mamurius^ who was fq fuo- 
pefstul in ;he imJtatipn» and n>ade the other eleven 
jfo Jlkc .it,.tKif not even Numa hinifelf cpuld dif* 
^ingvillh theav He gave thefe bucklers in,cHa^gp 
^ the $^lii'f who did not receive their naxne*. a^ 
^me pretend^, from SaJius of Samothrace or Max^- 
Itinea, thfit tai^ht the way of dancing in arms, biu 
tirjither from the .SMbfultive dance itfclf, which .^hpy 
lead .up alpT^ the ftreets, when in .the n^bnth qf 
jJ^larch they carry the facre4 bucklers through,. (;hJe 
iqity. On that occafion they are habited in. pgrple 
4fms,. girt vrith brqad belts of bra(s v they wear al^ 
^raze.nlielme€S|,,and carry ftiort fwords, with which 
4i;Qy^0^:ikc upon the bucklers,, and to thofe founds 
'they k^yep tipfie with, their feet. They move, in ^ 
4^ce^fe /manner, . performing certain ijavoFutions 
4Qd evolutions, in a q.uick mcafure, with vigour^ 
^gility, and cafe. > . 

'.. Tbefc bucklers ace called Amlia^ from the form 
.pfthem* For they are neither circular^ por ygt 
v|i)ce the jpf//^i ifcmicjrculary bi:it fa(hiQned i^ .tWo 
i-crooked indented, lines, the extremities of whjch 
,ineemg plofc, form a curve, in Greek ancykn., Qr 
jelfe they nnay bc^ fo named from the. ancoii, ,or bind, $J 
^tbi 4irmpOn W;hi(;h they are carried. This accQV>P^ 

7. *■ • , '-'. , . ,M a . ■ • . ,^ :V9^ 
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of ihc matter wt have from Juba, who is VC17 d.f- 
-firo.us -.to derive the term from the Greek, But if 
we rauft have an ciymology from that language, it 
may be taken from iheirdelcendlng, anekatben, froip 
-on, high ; or frum ake/ls^ their heajing of the ^ck ; 
m itfi'i'n oucbmon lujis, their putting an end to'tbp 
drVught^ orlaflly, from anafcbtfij, deliverance frdtfi 
calamities : For which rcafon alfoCaftorand Polkii 
were by the Athenians called anake "" 
Mamurius had for his art, was* ^ 
iode. which the Salians- fung in n 
along with the Pyrrhic daiice. $onK 
it was not Veiurius Mamurius, who w 
that compoGtion, but vetu) memoria, 
- ^jafwir^w*:; of the thing. 

After Numa had inftituted 
prjefts, he crcfted a royal 
neat the temple of Vclta^ 
mod: of his time, either in p 
fundtiyn, or inftrufting the 
Cpnvcrfmg witli them 011 fon 
had alfo another houfe upo 
the fituation of which they 
public ceremonies and proce 
herald went before, who ga' 
to keep holiday. For» as they tell us.^ the Pytha- 
goreans would noc (uSer their difciples -to pay any 
nortJage or Worfhip to the gods in a curfory manner, . 
tut required them to come prtparcd for it hy tnc^'t- 
tation at home; fo Numa was df opinion, that hi^ 
cicizens Ihould neither lee nor hear any religious 
'ttiVice' in a flight ot carelefs Vfay, but, difengaged 
from other affairs, bring with them that attcritioiV, 
which an objeft of fiicb- impostance required. TJie 
streets and ways-, on foch occafiona; were cJearcdef 
cl^^mour, and all manner of noife which attends fflft'- 
nua] labour, that the fcdemnities might'not be 
<jtiturbcd. ■■ Some velligcs of this ftUl Ktiuin -,i for 
• 3 " -vrfieo 
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^Wfien tne confl^l fecmployecl either in augury* of fe* 
^crificing, they 'fall out to the people. Hoc age^ Mind 
ihis^ zni thi« adnionilh them td be orderljratid at- 

i .Many other of his inftitutions rcfembJc thofeof 
ihe Pythagoreans. ' For as thefc had precepts; Whicfl 
enjoined * not to fit upon a bufeel ; t not to flfir the. 
fife with a fword J $'not to tarn back upon a' jour,- 
ney ; tooftr an § odd number to the cclcftial god% 
and. an even one to the tcrreftriaj; the fenfe of which 

Er^cepts is hid from the -vulgar; So fomc of Numa*s 
ave a concealed meaning ;' as. Not to olffer to the 
gc^s wine proceeding from a vine unpriined ; nor 
to lacrificc fl without meal ; to *• turn round when 
vpu wOrOiiip; and to fit down when you have wor- 
fhipped. The two firft precepts feem to* rccom' 
;miend agriculture as a part of religion. And the 
turning round in adoration, is faid to reprefent'the 
circular motion of the world. But I rather thirtk,^ 
.th?t as" the temples opened towards the eaft, ftich 
^'s entered thcfm necelTarily turmng their backs upb^ 
.the t;ifing fun, ipade a half turn to that quarter, in 
honour of the god of day, and then compleatcd 

M 3 • the 

' ♦ That IS, not to rive up oirrfclFcsto idfenefs; / "^ ' 

' 'f Not to Irmate bim who \t already angry • * < ' 

t'ltt^noikcit place Plutarch gives this precept .thi|$t fjfcv^' 
titumfrom X^c nrdws. But the fejife is the fame : Dfd like a 
man'; 4o not long after life, when it is departing, or wifh'tb 
be yooYig again. / ., -, 

' f The Palglros looked on an oddtianber as the otorcperf^fl* 
and.thiD fyxhbolof concord, beca.uie it cannot be divided inip 
two equal parts^ -as the even number may, which vs therefbra 
the.fymbol of divifion. This prejudice was not oT)ly the reafrtn 
why the fifft month was confecrated to the celellial, and 'the fo*- 
eondto the tCTVtilriftl deities ; .b«c gave birth to a, thou^iutd 
i^crlUciou^pra^tioes, which in fooie. countries, are Aill kept^p 
Jiy thpfc whom reafon and religion ought to liave undcccivfd. 

1 The principal intention of this precept might be to wean 
fhem from fa^rifices of blood, iihd to biiag thi^m to oil a Muly 
f^kctand fieures of animals made of pade. 

** Probably to reprefcot the immenili) of the Godhead. 



tlie circle, as well as tVir' dcvc^rnQS^Jiwitk Ih^tr 
^ccs tbwiirds the god of the temple.. UiileCsi, pfc^^, 
Mpf, i^is change of pofturc may have JMiJEpigma- 
ticai meaning, like the Egyptian .whceis, admor' 
riifliina us or the inftability of 
an^ .preparing us to acquicCcc 
■MineKcr turns arid changes tl 
VS..*\As for futing down aftj 
tficy tell us it was intended a; 
Tn..' prayer, and of lafting h 
They add, that as aftioris are 
bf rcff> fo when one bgfineli 
down id the prefcncc. of the f 
aufpicious conduft.they might 
is.this repugnant to what has b< 
fincc'the lawgiver wanted to a 
the- deity, not in the midft i 
.bui when we have time and 
^ouglit. . 

. . py this fort of religious difcipline' the ] 
came fo traftable, and were imprelTcd w 
yeheratioji of Numa's power, that they 
niany improbable, and even fabulous. ! 
,t,hou^ht nothing incredible or impofTiblc 
!, unilertook. Thus he is faid to have inv 
iH the * citizens to his table, where he 

'„ttie,xeflels (hould be mtan, and the prori ^ - 

and inelegant ; but after they were feated, he told , 
' >t^m, the goddcfe with whom he ufed to coaverfe, 
-ifra"* coming tovifit him, when,, cwi a fudden, ihc 
. jrppm. was lupplied with (he moft coftly T^Ifeh, and 
- t\yf jiable with a tiolt magnificeDt enteruinment. 
, .^:: . . But 

s tefls us, thjtNoma Ihewed AefrRomaM.altthe 
palace in die ntomlng, meaSly fumHha*. and 
ignsof agreafenienainment'; that he kepr tbein 
" It part of the day j and «hen they reWl^ to Xup 

itivitaiian in the evening, ihey found every iWng 
niagnificem. It is likely, Nttrtia hnpoMd' ih? 
InNfiHcffiwi*. - ■ ■' ^•' -^ 



^l P^lwng ?«>,> inoagincd ijiore abfurd, than^; 

wliat is rciaped of his convcnatipn with Jupitct-'.* 

fh?' ftory goes,; that when.^ount Aoentine was not * 

inilofcd within the walls, nor yet inhabited, 'but 

apoundcd with flowing fprings and Ihady groves;* it 

iSi(^ freqacntcd by two dcmi-gods. Picas and Pau- 

nys, Thcfe, in other refpefts, were like the Sdtj^s; 

or * the race. of Titan^ \ out in the wondcrfi^l feats 

^ey performed by their (kill in pharmacy and ma- 

Qf m(xt refemblcd the f Idiei DaSyli^ (as the 

y recks caU them) ; and thus provided, they roam* 

C^ about Italy. They tell us, thatNuma, havinj 

mixed the fountain of which they ufed to drinj 

with wine and honey, furprifcd and caught them. 

t^pon jthis^ they turned themfelves into many 

$3r(ns, and, quitting their natural figure, afium* 

ed ftrange and horrible appearances. But when 

lx\icj found they could not break or efcape from 

the bond that held them, they acquainted him 

Hiqth* naany fecrets of futurity, and taught him a 

^charni for thunder and lightening, compofeci of 

. onions and hair, and pilchards, which is ufed to 

, ^his day, Others fay, thefe demi-gods did not com- 

, munlcate the charm, but that by the force of magic . 

they brwght down Jupiter from heaven. The god, 

/rrfcntrng this at Numa's hands, ordered tl^e charm 

$0^ CQtifjl of beadf^ Of onions^ replied 14 uma. No^ 

M 4 iman^ 

' * S<Miic HMiraferipti give ot itAtm infttad of T/r^if •r» ttUch 
is a. beser readiBg* bccmft Fiovt and FaanuB wttre lieirou^l. Syl-^ 
,Vftn dcttiet like Pan* 

f Dtodoros ttlU tts fron Ephoruf, the Idxi Da^^yli were 
or^natly froai moonc Ida in Fhrygia, from whence Ihey pafied 

' l^eo Eapope with king Mxno»« T^y fettled firll in Samothraca^ 
where they uoght the inhalntiinu religious rites. Orpheus is 
thought to have been their dtfeiple ^ and the firft that cairied a 

. ISaraa o£ worflup over into Greece. The Dadtyli are likewife 
tmik 10 .hiwe-foand oat the uTe oC £re^ and to have.difcovered 
Che nainre of iion and braft to the inhabitants of the <;oantry 

. .ftdjoiMog tp votmut Berecymhni^ and to have uoght thieni the 
way of. woskiAg theos. For this, and many other nieful dif- 
coverieSf they were ^fter their death woribipped at gQ4'. 
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bsan^r-wrrHairSi fai<l Numav deftfous^to .fence a^unft 

ihe d^adfui injundtiofl/ and intaruptin^: the ^cd. 
JJ^iffgv iaid Jupiier: Ptlthards^- laid ;Nucna. He 
jV^aiii.mflTu^cd, ic leeim, by Egeria, bowiw'rnaifiage 
\ht XMix^r. JupiwF >f wt away propiuous, tn Greek 
^^t^Jm. whence che -pJace ^as calkd..^/i£^'ino; .ahd fo 

mm *• ^ *' _ _ • 

.(l^iCharxD'was effe<f):edi * Thefe thiogs^ fabuloui and 
rijiqujow AS they are, Ihew howiiiperftiuDQ^ ctMi- 
iifljt^^^t l>y„euftom, op^rmted upon the miiids of the 
jjcopje. , ,As for NuHja himfelr,. he placed his conir 
^-LicoRfi^fi? entirely in God^ that when one bnooigMt 
Jjim.AVi^rd the enemy was comings i^e :only 'fmilcdi 

,., Heal. recorded to have been thefirjflb thaebmk 
templ^ftof Fides ^ or fait b^ ^^and %QTmoinu$i^ zni 
JK tAUgbc the Romans to Iwear by frntb;^ as the 
^{^zx^yi bi Q2kih% \ which they ftili conunbe t» make 
life of, In our times they iacrifice anih^ls in the fields^ 
Wb oa public and private occafiofis, to Ttirmmis,2& 
^be^god of boundaries) but formerly thfe qSktia^ 
v.'^ an inanimate ooe^ for Nun>a argued tjiar these 
'^qyld bq.np effuQon of blood in the rices of a.gcvd, 

/ ♦ . t < * ' • ^ •' '■'.'''' WuO 

' , . * ' ' ' • \ 

' ♦•'thii is Plutarch's miftake. Ovid inforip^ua^ {^^- ^* i".) 
tif'ikt Jiipftep -wa# called Elidui from eliceret to dra^ out^ bc- 
Ciiiirrjvpiter.wBi drawn out of heaven on this occafiob. ; 

. I Thfinras icitcfnded co make the Romans pay a»inaaltraj;9rd 
>o' tbei/*wor4, . as. to s^. contrail in writing. ^ A;id fo excellent, in 
fyB.;\^ttt their prrnclplcs, that Polybius gives even tbf Romans 
Af Ms H^-tlifs noAoursbletellnnony.-^** They moft inviolably 
•^/jk9ct> ^mf.ivord^ishaut being obliged to it by bail, witnefir, 
« pr.prQipi&j whereas, ten fecnriticfi, twenty pix>mi&s» and;a|i 
** ifHtnywichefTes, canned hinder the faithlefs Greeks from a|* 
M tempting to deceive and difappoint you.*' No wonder, then» 
^rictlL vi/tuoo» i people Ware viaorious over thofe that were be« 
4Conife/^U5,^e^j)erate^n44iflioneft. " 

V J TJ^t.Dii'ffrmm were rejyefented by ftoiys, wiitdb(Nn«ia 
brivifcd 'to be' placed on the borders of the Roman ftate, and.^ 
cdc^ li^ai^'s^private' land?. In honour of the{e deides, he in^ 
.^hoiffi a feilival called Terminaliaf which was annually cele- 
brated on the 22d or 23d of February. To remove the DiiTert 
•inin^ W4& depmed a^factilege of ,fa. h^inpps a tatami that ftny 
p4i)jBi^ih]ikili».wiihim£u{iit;y» \i^^ UwSff^Sbtu ■'• * ' \ 



Mioi^ the i^hnefiroJF juftk^y iTfaA giia^iSfat^of «^ 
Iris indccrf amain, tfcatNivn^^^ ¥(as dv^'€«'tKA 
xfeflrkcd«*our'tbe bounds of cKe Romiaa tcifrflof^^^ Iw- 
iBuhis bring qnwitiiftg, by frteaftring^ obt fiiJ'dWrf, 
2a (Bew hoW mvnth he htfd drve^oached updh th6 
iteigiibouriDg cbifntries : For bounds,' if prifervcd, 
aire bJETkiers ajgainif ' lawlds poWir\ if violiRedi* thejr 
arc: evidences of injuftice. The territory of tfit 
xlty was by up means cktcriftve at flfft, but Rbmu- 
his added to ic a confidefable diliriA gafned by tile 
iy70itl« ' AH thw Numa divided amOng the irtdigent 
dtizens, that poverty might not dhve them to ra* 
pine ; and, as he turned the application of the'{^6o« 
jAc to agrfcclcure, their temper was fubdtie^'to- 
*^hcr with the ground. For no occupation irii- 
rplants fofpecdy and fo effcftual a love ot peace, ^i^ 
tn^ country life ; whierc there remains Irtdeedcbmgife 
and hrzrery- fufficient to defend their property, but 
the temptations ro injuftice dnd aVartce are remdveA 
;Ni|nia; therefore, introduced among his lubjefts, iHk 
:0£tachment to hu(bandry as a charnfi of peace, ^nd 
^Gomriviog a bufinefs for th^m, which would father 
;fbrm their manners to Hmplicity, than raifc them to 
0pulence, he divided the country into fcveral pbr- 
ttons, which he called pagt or boroughs, and ap- 
pointed over each of them a governor or ovcrfcer^ 
Komecimes alfo he infpefted them himfdf, and| 
judging of the difpofition of the people by the con- 
dition of their farms, fome he advanced to.pofts of 
honour and truft; and, on the other hand; he rt- 
primanded and endeavoured to reform the riegligent 
and the idle*. 

But the mod admired of all his tnftitutions, is his 
diftribution of the citizens into companies, according 
tp their arts and trades. For the city ton filling,' as 
We tiave obfcrved, of two nations, or rather fac* 

. -ttonsy 

. • To nc^lsA the pnltiv^tion of H ftrtn, wa$ confidercd 
^raongfl the Kbmans ga a cenforiim frobm^ i a firah t&ar nferitcd 
the chaftifement •f the cenf^r. 
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tioos»^«^0 were by no mcaps willinff to unite, or to 
bloc put tliQ retneiqbrance of their original' dif-, 
fcrcBce* but maintained perpetual conceits and 
partx-quarrcU ; he took the fame method, with theai 
as Is ufcd to incorporate hard and folid bodies, 
which, while entire, will hoc mix at all, but when 
~ T, unite with cafe.. To attain his 
edt as I faid, the whole multitude 
. who gaining new diftin&ions, loft 
:at and original one, in confcquence 
hus broken into fo many parts, 
was made according to che fevcral 
f muGcians, goldimiths, mafons, 
s, unners, braPiers, and potters, 
other artificers alio into companies, 
who had their refpeftive halls, courts, and religious 
ceremonies, peculiar to each fociety. By thefe 
means ht Bru took away the dtftin£lion of Sabines 
and Ramans, fubjefb of Tatius, and fubjeAs of . 
Romulus, both name and things the very fcparatioa 
into piarts mixing and incorporating the wholip to- 
gether. 

He is celebrated alfo in his political capacity, for 
correfting the law which empowered fathers to * lell 
their childieo, excepting fuch as married by thnr 
father'^ command or confeat; for he reckoned it a 
great hardfhip chat a woman (hould marry a man 
as free, and then live with a flave. 

Ho attempted the reformatioo (^ the calendar 
too, which he executed with fome degree of IkilK 
though not with abfolute exaf^nefs. In the reign of 
Romulus, it had neither meafure nor order, fome 
months confifting of fewer than f twenty days, 

wImIc 

* Raaiplu> had allowed fiubers greater power over tbeir 
childrent tluuiiiiftllen bui over their flavea. tor am^ftcrconld 
fell bi* Have but ooce ; whcreu & father could fell nil fim three 
timet, let him be of wh« age or condidoo Ibever. 

t ButMacrabiui teih u). {Saturami. L.i.e. \%.) that Romu. 
liu l4XiM tfaf attvbof of divi with more cqaalicT^ allotting to 

..,....,, . . . March, 



" *J 



wb^ilc fomc were ftrctchc^ ?6 'tHirty-fi^e^'and "otheirs! 
cyc^ to.rnore^ They had no idea of the diiftrcncc. 
l)ecwceathe annual courie of the fun and tharof the' 
thoQin, iand only laid down this poficion, thar the 
ypar conf?0ed or three hundced and Cixty davs. Nu- 
md^ then, obifefving that there was a d.iflferchcc d 
eleven <Iays, three hundred and fifty-four days mak- 
ing up the juaar year, and three hundred and fixty-^ 
five t,he f9lar, doubled thofe eleven days, arid. ii|-! 
ferc^d thcrn. as an intercalary month, after chat of 
February, every other year. This addition^ nrionth 
vras called by the Romans Mercedinus. But thii 
iimendrncnt of the irregularity afterwards required' 



March, M^y« Quintilis and^O^W, one and thirty day^ each ; 

to A^ritv Jane, Sextilis* November, and December, thirty i 

fftaklag Qp in all three. hundred «nd foqr days, Nuski- was 

better acqaaincfd with thcceleftial motioos; and therefiprc^ i|k 

the Aril place, added the two months of January and February^ 

By the way, it is probable the reader will think, thar nettht^ 

Komotus, nor ahy. other man, coold be fo ignortet jts^tio- at&ke 

the lunar year confift of three hundred and \o\xt days ; ai|d tht^ 

^he Romany reckoned by loqar monthi, and coafequei^tly.bjf the 

lunar year, originally, is plain fr^m their calends, noocs, and 

ides. To compofe thefe two mo)ntln» he added fifty days to tl»e 

three handred and four, in order to Osaka them auWer* to tfafe 

ponrfe of rhtf inoon* Befide this, he obferve^ the difiiere<»^ ^ 

.tween the folar and the lunar courfe to be eleven days i and, (v 

remedy the inequality, he doubled thofe days after every tWD' 

years, adding an. interititial month after Febrnary'; which Plu* 

^tareh here calls MercuUmu ; ttid, in the 'iif6 of Jukus^ Ca^ar 

,MtrcedmHSi Feftus fpeaks of certain days, which he q^ls Dies 

Meccedpnii, becaufe they were appointed for the payment of 

workmen and domeflics, which is all we know of the word. As 

*Nama was fenfible, that theiblar yearconfifted of thtee handriid 

ibrty-five days, and fir hosts, afodthat the firhoun'madr* 

^ole day in four years, he eommanded, that the month Mer-' 

c^dinus, after evei^ four years, (hould confift of twenty-threcr 

days ; btit the care of thefe intetcalations bei^ left to theprfefts, 

they put iii or left out the intel-calary 'day or mbnth^- as diey 

' fancied it hxcky or unlucky ; afld,^ by^hat meant, created foch' a 

ponfufion. that the feftivals came, in procefs of titrfe, ib heitnt 

^t a fei^foti quite contrary to what thiV had been formerly^ The 

Ronuitt tsdendathad gained neai^ three rntMfht in Mfftia^t bf 

J^litti Caefar, and therefore wantpd a great reformation ag|un. 
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ijfarthcr amendment. He li kir wife al^crccj ..thp prder. 
c£ the months, making, March the third, wh;(:h wais 

^ e..firft.r. January .firfC. which was the. eleventh. P^ 
mvlus,. and February the fecond, which wa^ fi)C 
i^swclfth .and laft. Many, however, aflefc, that thp 
two nionihs of January a^d Fchruyy were ^dded 
^y Nutna, .whereas^ beiorq they had reckoned bm 
lien months in the year, as ibme ba;:bajro\is na- 
liqns . )i9d, but three ; and, gmong ti)e Greeks^ 
i^e Arc^dutns four^ and .the Acarnanians^ fty* . Thq 
£gyp?ia»n y?ar, they tell us, at firft, conGfted paly- 
ot. qne m.onth, afterwards of four. .And thpre^oi^c^ 
thoi%h they inhabit a new country, they, i^em to be 
^ very ancient people, and reckon in their chronon 
logy an jinicredible number of years, bcc?.ufe they 
^oujit mQnths for yjcars *♦ > , 

That the Roman year contained at firft ten months 
Piily, and not twelve, we have a proof in the name 
pf the. lalJ:^ for. they ftijl call it Deccqibtfr^.or the 
tenx)»' nxpnth ; and that, March was the firft, is alia 
cvjdent^ becaufe the fifth from it was :calle.d ^'«-.. 
tilis^ the fixth S^xiilis^ and fo the reft in thar order* 
If January ^nd Fe^bryary had then been p}aced bc^ 
fore March, the. month ^uinHlis would hav<* been. 
the fift)^. in namc^ but the feventh in reckoning. 
Bciides, it.is reafonable to ^onclvide, that the month 
of March, dedicated by Romulu^i to the god Adan^ 
ihould ftand firii ^ and April iecx)nd^ which has its 

name 

* Tp ^iippo(^ the Egyji^itps reckoned months for year^» does 
ifideed bring their computatioo pretty ne^r the truth , vyich re- 
fycdi to the then age of the. world ; for they reckoned, a /vfCcefHoa 
of kings for the fpace of jS^oo years. But that fuppofition* 
would inake the reigns of their Icings unreafonahly thoic* Be- 
fidcdy Herodotus fays, the Egyptians were the firft that began' 
to compute by years ; aftd'that they made the year confift of 
twelve moirths. Their boa^d antiquity mull, therefore, bo 
knpiKfd-^ tkeir (IrctchiRg the'£s|b«iloQS parc.gf their hiftotry toa(. 
f^ bacii;, Asip PI<itarcJl*9 ^^yipg that Egypt wa« a n^w coun^ 
lty» it ;$> f^rsmgc tbat bich ;a tK)(^i\.a>ald ever ^ eiHoxtain^d.b^ 
A man of his knowledge. . . i., ., ^. ,. 
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name ivtirci Aphr6£te^ ox J^ems\ for m this month 
the Wcinpfch^Iacrificc to thai goctdefs, and bathe bit 
the 0rflr(rf it, with crowns of myrtle on tKciir heads; 
SqmeV^b^yer, fay, A'prilderives notitsnarhrfrornf 
:^pbrddi/e i hQty as the very found of the tef^rn.^m^i 
io Q'l&kvtjfTom aperire, to bpeft^ becaufe, theJpring 
hav.rng thcri attained its vigour, it opens and tinfoldi 
the bldflbmfe' pf -plants. The next month, which m 
that of May, is fo called froth Afo/^, the mother of 
Mcrdury ; for to him it is facrcd. June is lb ftyle^ 
fVoiVi %\i^' .youthfttl fcafon of the yean Some agiiit 
infbrm'uS,thatthefe two months borrow theif ndrttei 
frorfi the two ages, old and young ; for the older men" 
ate C2S\cAmrtjons^ and the yoimgi^r junioris. Thtf 
fiicceedlng* months were denominated accdrdihg * tof 
their order, of fifth, fixth, fevcnth, eighth, ninth, 
tenth. Afterwards ^inlilis was called Jtily^ m 
fioitour of Julius Cisefar, who overcame Fompey; 
ahd Sexiilis Auguft, from Auguftus the fecond em- 
pefor of Rt>tTie, To the two following months Db- 
niitiati gave his two names of Germanicw and Domi- 
/w;w, which lafted but a little while ; for, when' 
he was flain, they refumcd their old names, Septem- 
ber and Odober, T^hc twolaft were the ptily^onei 
that aH along retained the original appelhtibn which 
they had from their order. February, whieh was 
either added or ti^rifpofed by Numa, is thje month 
«f purification; for fo the term fignifics; and then 
rites are Celebrated for the purifying 6f * trees; 

and 

' "^ Another reading has it, ^o/< ©5/Tofc %fAyt^M^u injt^ad of 
To/< ^vTo/4 ; and then the fenfe will be, tbiy jacrtjica tothe dioi. 
jSoth have their authorities; the C6nimon reading being Aip- 
ported by a paitage in Ovid, w&o takes notice thac the. Luferd 

panlicd the ground. — ';' 

S/Sd ^uia F$Ue LuferU 

And the other^ which fecuiif the better, refts'^apon thea^liOfityiof 
Vapmaitd others, who mention an offering to the dead in the 
month ' ' of FfchTiWty ;— :^^ Vm it^t Fihtuarius affeUkm, - ^tAd 
tunc his ^anntiiur,, '• "" 
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4nd pro^prlng a bleiTiog on their frmitsj ^theft alfif 
the ^aft df the Lupercaiia is held, whofe ceremonies 
greatly refcnible thofe of a Iqftration. .January, the. 
i[irft month, is (o named from Janus. ' A^nd Numi 
icems to me to have taken away the precedency 
from March, which is jicnominated from the god 
of w^r, with a defign to fhew his preference of tl>c 
political virtues tQ the martial. For this y^aff^i, va^ 
the moft reniote antiquity, whether a demi-god or a 
king, being remarkable for his political abilities anj 
Ills cultivation of focicty, reclaimed men froixi their 
rude and favage manners j he is therefore reprefented 
with two faces, as having altered the former ftate qf 
the world, and given quite a new turn to life. He 
.has aifo a temple at Rome with two gates, which 
they call the gates of war. It is the cutlorh for this 
temple to ftand open in time of war, and to be 
ibut in time of peace. The latter was feldcim the 
cafe, as the empire has been generally engaged in 
war iQn.acjCOunt of its gceat extent, and its having 
to CQ^^nd with fo many furrounding barbarous jia* 
tions. It has, therefore,, been (hut only in the reign 
of ♦ Auguftus Csfar, when he had conquered An- 
tony ; and before, in the confulate of -f Marcus 
Attilius and Titus Manlius, a little while ; for a 
new war breaking out, it was foon opened again, 
in Kama's reign, however, it was not opened for 
one day, but ftood conttantly Ihut during the fpacc 
of fcrty-three years, while uninterrupted peace 
reigned in every quarter. Not only the people of 
Rome were foftened and humanized bv the iufticc 

. and 

•. Aogtiilo) fhiit the tcfmple frf Janui three fcreral times; one 
f»f whkh w«f in ehe year 0f'RcMne75O, before the birth of o\i^ 
.Saviqur, according to Ifaiah^s prophecy* thait ftll the worHt 
fliould be bleft with peace, when the prince of pea.cQ, was borz;. 
This temple' was alio fiiut by VafpaiiaA after his triumph oVer 
the Jews. 

f Inftead of Marcus we (hoald read Caiut Attilias. Titut 
'Manlius, JMf coUegue,.(httt.the temple of Jaonsr at ^^ ^a* 
dufionof ibe/ArftfttRicwar. .... 
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^tii fftildntfs.of the king, b« even the circupjkcnt 
Cities, breathing, as it wfre, the fame falatary and 
delightful atir, began to change their behaviour. 
Like the Homans, they becapfie defirous of peace 
^d good laws, of cultivating the ground, educating 
thfeir children in tranquility, and paying their ho- 
ttiage to the gods. Italy then was . taken up with 
ftftivals and facrifices, games and entertaioments ; 
0ie people, without any apprchenfions of danger^ 
mixed in a friendly manner, and treated each. Other 
^ith Mutual hofpitalityj the love of virtue apd 
jufticc, as from the fource of Numa*s wifdom^ gently 
flowing upon all, and moving with the compofurc 
of bis heart. Even the hyperbolical cxpreffions of 
the poets fall Ihort of dcfcribing the happinels of 
thofe days. 

:* Seeure Ar^idmt Jfread ber JUnJer foiU 
. & tribe broad buckler ; mting ruft eoHfitnfd 
The vet^fid fw(if^ and once f^r-glemnh^ Jpiors t 
No mmn the trmnp of war fwells its boa^ ttmai^- 
. Nor robs tbi eyi-Uds of tbiir genial Jlumbir *. • 

We have ho account of cither war or infurre&iott 
in the ftatc, during Numa*s reign. Nay, he expc- 
' rienced neither enmity nor envy ; nor did ambition 
dictate either open or private attempts againft, his 
crown. Whether it were the fear of the gods^ who 
took fo pious a man under their proteAion, or r<;« 
verence of his virtue, or the lingular good fortune 
of hi$ titnes^ thajt kept the manners of mea pucie 
and unfullied, he was an illuftrious inftance of that 
truth, which Plato feveral ages after ventured to 
deliver concerning goveriiment : V[}fat tbe pfily Jure 
froJpeQ .of deliverance from ibe evils of life will be^ 
fvben tbe divine providence fhall fo otder it^ tbat tbe 
regal power ^ invefied in a prince who bas tbe fentinients 

♦ ■ .■•••• ■ ■ • •• ' 

-^ Plotticli- took tliii pftiTagfe .from fovnee^ccelkm nrre) of 
Bacchylidcs in prdfe of peace, givon^us by Stobcu*; - ' 
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^ a ptilafrtpbar^ Jhall render virtue triumpbant over 
vice. A man of fuch wifdoni is not only happy in 
hlmfelf, but contributes by his inftrudlions to tt|9 
Jbappinefs of others. There is, in truth, no need 
either of force or menaces, to direA the multitude v 
for when they fee virtue exemplified in fo glorious 
a pattern as the life of their prince, they oeconoe 
wife of themfelves, $tnd endeavour, by friendfhip 
and unanimity, by a ftrid regard to juftice and tem- 

Eerance, to form themfelves to an innQce{\t aiyl 
appy life. This is the nobleft end of government; 
and he is mod worthy of the royal fe^t who can regu* 
late the lives and difpofitions of his fubjeds in fuch a 
manner. No one was more fenftble of this than 
Kuma< 

As to his wives and children, there are great coiv- 
tradi6tions among hiftorians. For fome fay, he 
had no wife but Tatia, nor any child but one daugh- 
ter named Pompilia. Others, befide that daughter, 
give an account of four fons. Pompon, Pihus^ 
Calpus, and Mamercus •, every one ot which left 
an honourable pofterity, the Pomponii being de- 
fcended from Pompon, the Pinafti from Pinus, the 
Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from 
Mamercus. Thefe were furnamed * lieges or kings ^ 
But a third fet of writers accufe the former of 
forging thefe genealogies from Numa, in order to 
ingratiate themfelves with particular families. And 
they tell us, that Pompilia was not the daughter of 
Tatia, but of Lucrctia, another wife, whom he 
married after he afcended the throne. All, how- 
ever, agree, that Pompilia was married to Marcius, 
fon of that Marcius who perfuaded Numa to ac- 
cept the crown; for he followed him to Rome* 
where he was inroUed a fenator, and, after Numa^s 

death/ 

* Rex was the farname of the JEmiliaint and Marcians> but 
not of the Pomponians, the Pinarians, or Mamerctans. The 
Pin aril were defceoded from .a family who were prieils of lief« 
Culcsy and iuore Ancie&t than the tiaics of Nun^. 
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d^atfij was competitor with Tullu? Hoftiliua fQ^thc . 
throne; but, failing in the entcrprize, Be.ltarvcd . 
hi[|)felf to death. His foh Marcius, huibancT to . 
Fotripilia, remained in Rome» and had a fon named 
Aftcus MarciUs, who reigned after Tuilus HoftlUus. .' 
Ttiis foh is faid to have been but five years old. at 
the death of Numa. • . . 

Numa was carried off* b^r no ludden or acute dif- 
teipper ; but, as Pifb relates, waited away inienfibly 
with old age and a gentle decline. He was fomcf . 
few years aoove eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in friendfliip , 
and alliance with Rome, drove to make the honours 
of his burial equal to the happinefs of his life, at* . 
tending with crowns and other public offerings. The 
fenators carried the bier, and the minifters of the 
gods, walked in procelfion. The reft of the people, 
with the women and children, crowded to the fune- 
ral ; not. as if they were attending the interment of 
an aged icing, but as if they had loft one of their be^ 
loved relations in the bloom of Ufe •, for they foU 
lowed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did liot * burn the body, becaujfe (as we are told) 
he himfelf forbad it; but they made two ((one 
coffins, and buried them under the Jamculum ; the 
one containing his body, and the other the faqred 
books which he had written, in the fame manner as 
the Grecian legiflators wrote their tables of laws« He 

Vol. I. N b>d 

^ In tKe mod anct^t times they committed tlie bodies of the 
dead to the grouiidy as appears from the hiftoiy of the patriflrchs. 
But the Egyptiaosy from a vain dciire oi preserving tneir bodies 
from corniptioo after death, had them embalmed* perfoas of 
condition with rich fpices, and even the poor had theirs pre- 
ferved with fait. The Qreeks, to obviate the inconveniencies 
that might poflibly happen from corraption, burnt the bodies of 
the dead ; but Pliny tells as that Sylla was the firft Roman, 
whofe body was burnt. When Paganifm was abolifhed, the 
burning of dead bodies ceafed with it; and in the belief of the 
refurre^on, Chriilians committed their dead with due cait aftd ' 
honoor to the earthy lo repofe there till th^t great event* 
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had taken care, however, in his life-time, to in- 
ftruft the priefts in- all that thole books contained ; 
and to imprefs both the fenfe and praftice on their 
memories. He then ordered them to be buried 
with him, perfuadcd that fuch myfteries could not 
fafely exift in lifelefs writing. Influenced by the 
fame reafoning, it is faid, the Pythagoreans did not 
commit their precepts to writing, but cntrufted them 
to the memories ot fuch as they thought worthy of 
fo great a depofit. And when they happened to 
communicate to an unworthy pcrfon their abftrufe 
problems in geometry, they gave out that the gods 
threatened to avenge his profanenefs and impiety 
with fome great and fignal calamity. Thofe, there- 
fore, may well be excufed who endeavour to prove 
by fo many refcmblances that Numa was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates^ that 
there were twelve books written in Latin concerning 
religion, and twelve more of philofophy, in Greek, 
buried in that coffin. But * four hundred years after, 
when Publius Cornelius and Marcus Baebrus were 
confuls, a prodigious fall of rain having wafhed away 
the earth that covered the coffins, and the lids falling 

off, 

• Plutarch probably wrote five hundred ; for this happened 
in the year of Rome 57 V " One Tercntius» fays Varro, [af. 
S, Auguft, di Civ. Dei] ** had a piece of ground near th« 
Janiculum ; and an huibandman of bis one day accidentally 
running over Nifma's tomb, turned up fome of the legiflator't 
books, wherein he gave his reafons for etlablifhing the religion 
of the Romans as he left it. The hufbandman carried 
thefe books to the prajtor, and the praetor to the fenate, 
who, after having read his frivolous reafons for his religious' 
eRablifliments, agreed, that the books fhould be dellroyed, in 
purfuance of Numa's intentions. It was accordingly decreed, 
that the praetor fhculd throw them into the fire." But though 
Numa's motives for the religion he eftabliflicd might be trivial 
enough, that was not the chief reafon for fupprefling them. 
The real, at Icaft the principal reafon, was the many new 
fu perditions, equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, 
and the worftiip which they paid to images, contrary to Numa's 
appointment. 
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off, one of them appeared entirely empty, without • 
the leaft remains of the body; in the other the 
books were found. Petilius, then Praetor, having 
examined them, made his report upon oath to the 
fensKe, that it appeared to him inconfiftent both 
v^ith juftice and religion, fo niake them public : m' 
confequence of which all the volumes were carried 
into the Comitium^ and burnt. 

Glory follows in the train of great men^ 
and increafes after their death ; for envy does 
not long furvive then! ; nay, it fometimes dies 
before them. The misfortunes, indeed, of the 
fucceeding kings added luftre to the charadtef 
of Numa. Ot the five that came after him< the 
fed was driven from the throne, and lived long ifl 
exile ; and of the other four, not one died a natu^^ 
ral deaths Three were traitoroufly flain. As fot 
TuUus Hoftilius, who reigned next after Numa^ 
he ridiculed and defpifed many of his bed inftitu^ 
tions, particularly his religious ones, as effeminate 
and tending to inadiori i tor his view was to difpofe 
the people to war. He did not, however, abide by 
ilia irreligious opii^ions, but falling into a fevere and 
complicated ficknefs^ he changed them, for a * fu- 
perdition, very different from Numa's piety : Others, • 
too, were infeded with the fame falfe principles^ 
when they faw the manner of his death, which is 
iaid to have happened by f lightening. 

N a NUMA. 

< Nofie are fo fuperftltioin in diAreb as tYiofe, who. In their 
|rro{jperity^ have laughed at religion. The famons Canott 
VoffiiTs was no lefs remarhable for the grdatnefi of his feart,- 
than he wis for the Httlenefs of his faith. 

t The salace of Tullus Hoftilias was burnt down by lighten- 
ing; and ne, with his wife and children, perilhed in the names. 
Though fome hiftorians fay, that Ancu3 Marcios, who, as the 
grancuon ef Numa, expe£led to fucceed to the crowo, toolff t2i» 
«pportBnHy of the ftoro»» to affiffinaie ^e king* 
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COMPARED. 



HAVING gone through the lives of Numa and 
Lycurgus, we muft now endeavour (though it 
is no eafy matter) to contrafi their actions. The re- 
fern blances between them however are obvious e- 
nough ; their wifdom, for inftance, their piety, their 
talents for government, the inftrui^ion of their peo* 

})le, and their deriving their laws from a divine 
burce. But the chief of their peculiar diftindiohs, 
was Numa*s accepting a crown, and Lycurgus's 
relinquiftiing one. The former received a kingdom 
without feeking it, the latter refigned one when he 
had it in pofleffion. Numa was advanced to (b« 
vereign power, when a private perfon and a ftranger ; 
Lycurgus reduced himfelf from a king to a private 
perfon. It was an honour to the one to attain to 
royal dignity by his juftice; and it was an honour 
to the other to prefer juftice to that dignity. Virtue 
rendered the one fo refpeftable as to delerve a throne, 
and the other io great as to be above it. 

The fecond obfervation is, that both managed 
their refpeftive governments, as muficians do the 
lyre, each in a different manner. Lycurgus wound 
up the firings of Sparta, which he found relaxed 
with luxury, to a ftronger tone : Numa foftened the 
4 high 
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high and harih tdne of Rome« The former had the 
more difficult taflc. For it was not their fwords and 
breaft-plates, which he perfuaded his citizens to lay 
afide, but their gold and filver, their fumptuous 
beds and tables ; what he taught them, was, not to 
devote their time to feafts and lacrifices, after quitting 
the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments 
and the pleafures of wine, for the laborious exercifes 
of arms and the wreftling-ring. Numa efieAed his 
purpofes in a friendly way by the regard and vene- 
ration the people had for his peribn ; Lycurgus had 
to ftruggle with conBidbs and dangers, before he 
could eftablifh his laws. The genius of Numa was 
more mild and gentle, foftening and attempering the 
fiery difpofitions of his people to juftice and peace. 
If we be obliged to admit the fanguinary and unjuft 
treatment of the Helots^ as a part of the politics of 
Lycurgus, we muft allow Numa to have been far the 
more humane and equitable lawgiver, who permitted 
abiblute (laves to tafte of the honotir of freemen, and 
in the * Saturnalia to be entertained along with their 
mafters. For this alio they tell us was one of Numa*s 
inftitutions, that perfons in a ftate of fervitude, 
fhould be admitted, at leaft once a year, to the libe- 
ral enjoyment of thofe ftuits which they had helped 
to raife. Some however pretend ta find in this cuf- 
tom the veftiges of the equality which fubfifted in 
the times of Saturn, when there was neither fervant 

N 3 nor 

* The SatumaUA was a feaft celebrated on the i4tli of the ka* 
lends of January. Beiide the facrifices in honour of Saturn, 
who, upon his retiring into Italy* introduced there the hapj>i- 
nefs of the golden ag?, fervants were at this time indulged in 
mirth and freedom, in memory of the equality which prevailed 
in that age ; prefents were fent from one friend to another % and 
no war was to be proclaimed, or offender executed. It is uncer- 
tain when this feftivii was infiituted. Macrobius fays» it was 
celebrated in Italy long before the building of Rome i and pro* 
bably he is right, for the Greeks kept ^e fame feaft under the 
name of Cbrma^ MAcao«. S^Umm. Lt%c»j. 
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nor mafter, but all were upon the fame fix^tiog, 
^nd, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally ftudious tx) lead 
their people to temperance and fobriety. As to the 
other virtues, t;heone was more attached to fortitude, 
and the other to juftice. Though poffibly the dif- 
ferent nature and q\iality of their relpeftive govern* 
tnents, required a diflferent proceis. For it was no|: 
through want of courage, but to guard againft in-r 
juftice, that Numa reftrained his-fu^efts from wan 
nor did Lycurgus endeavour to ipfufe a martial fpi- 
lit into his people, with a view to encourage them to 
injure others, but to guard them againft being injur- 
ed by invafions. As each had the luxuriances of his 
citizens to . prune, and their deficiencies to fill up, 
they muft neceflarily make very confiderable altera^ 
(ions. 

Numa's diftribution of the people was indulgent 
and agreeable to the comonalty, as with him a various 
and mixt mals of goldfmiths, mulicians, flioemakers, 
and other trades, compofed the body of the city. 
But Lycurgus inclined to the nobility in modelling 
his ftate, and he proceeded in a fevere and unpopular 
manner ; putting all mechanic arts in the hands of 
flaves and ftrangers, while the citizens were only 
caught how to manage the fpear and (hield. They 
were only artifts in war, and iervants of Mars, 
neither knowing nor defiring to know any thing but 
fkow to obey command and conquer their enemies. 
That the frecnfien might be entirely and once for all 
free, he would not fuflfer them to give any attention) 
to their circuipftances, but that whole bufinefs wa$ 
10 be left to the flaves ^and Helot s^ in the fame man- 
ner as the dreffing of their meat. Numa made no 
fuch drftinftion as this : he only put a ftop to the 
gain of rapine. Not felicitous. (o prevent gn inequa- 
lity of fubftance, he forbad not other means of in- 
cpeaflng the fortunes of his fubjd£ts, nor their rifing 
tQ the greateft opulence ; neither did he guard againft 

poverty, 
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pdvcrty, which at the fame time made it's way mto, 
and fpread in, the city. While there was no great 
difparity in the pofleQions of his citizens, but all 
were moderately provided, he (hould at firft have com- 
bated the deftre of gain \ and, like Lycurgus, have 
watched againft it's inconveniences -, for thofe were 
bynomeans inconfiderable, butfuch as gave birth to 
the many and great troubles that happened in the 
Roman ilate. 

As to an equal divifion of lands, neither was Ly- 
curgus to blame for making it, nor Numa for not 
making it. The equality which it caufcd, afforded 
the former a firm foundation for his government; 
and the latter finding a divifion already made,, and 
probably as yet fubfifting entire, had no occafion to 
make a new one. 

With refpedl to the community of wives and chil- 
dren, each took a politic method to banifh jealoufy. 
A Roman hufband, when he had a fufficierit number of 
children, and was applied to by one that had none, 
might *give up his wife to him, and was at liberty both 
to divorce her, and to take her again. But the La« 
ced^monian, while his wife remained in his houfe, and 
the marriage fubfifted in it's original force, allowed his 
friend, who defired to have children by her, the ufe 
. of his bed : and (as we have already obfervcd.) many 
hufbands invited to th^ir houfes fuch men as were 
likely to give them healthy and well-made children. 
The difference between the two cuftoms, is thi$, 
that the Lacedaemonians appeared very cafy and un- 
. concerned about an affair that in other places caufes 
fo much difturbance, and confumes men's hearts with 
jealoufy and.forrow ; whilft among the Romans there 
was a modefty, which veiled the matter with a new 

N 4 contrad, 

* It does not appear that Numa gave any fanflion to this li- 
berty. Plutarch mmfelf fays It little belowy that no divoice was 
known in Rome 'till long after. 
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contract, and feemed to declare that a community 
in wedlock is intolerable ? 

Yet farther^ Noma's ftriftnefs as to virgins, tend- 
ed to form them to that modefty which is the orna- 
ment of their fex : but the great liberty which Ly- 
curgus gave them, brought upon them the cenfure 
of the poets, particularly Ibycus : for they call 
them PbanomerideSj and Andromaneis. Euripides 
defcribes them in this manner, 

Tbefe quit tbeir bonus ^ ambitious to Hfplay^ 
jimidft the youtbs^ tbeir vigour in tbe racc^ 
Or feats of wrejiling^ wbilft tbeir airy roh^ 
Flies back J and leaves tbeir limbs uncove/d.-^ 

The flcirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were 
not fewed to the bottom, but opened at the fides as 
they walked, and difcovered the thigh ; as Sophocles 
very pUinly writes : 

Still in tbe tigbt drefsfiruts tbe vain Hermione^ 
fVbofe opening folds dtjplay tbe naked tbigb. • 

C)nfequently their behaviour is faid to have been 
too bold, and too mafculine, in ps^rticular to their 
hufbands. For they confidered thcmfelves as abib- 
lute miftrefles in their houfes ; nay, they wanted 
a fliare in affairs of ftate, and delivered their fenti- 
ments with great freedom concerning the molt 
weighty matters. But Numa, though he preferved 
entire to the matrons all the honour and rdped: that 
were paid them by their hufbands in the time of Ro- 
mulus, when they endeavoured by kindnefs to com- 
pen fate for the rape, yet he obliged them to behave 
wiih great referve, and to lay afide all impertinent 
curiofity. He taught them to be iaber, and accuf- 
tomed them to liience, entirely to * abftain from 

wine, 

• 

* ^omnlusniade the drinking of wine, ^s well :^ adultery, a 
capital crime in women. For l^ faid, adnltery opens the door 

t^ 
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^ine, and not to fpeak even of the mod neceflary 
affairs except in the prefence of their huibands. 
When a woman once appeared in the foruth to plead 
her own caufe, it is reported that the fenate ordered 
the oracle to be confulted, what this * ftrange event 
portended to the city. Nay, what is recorded of 
a few infamous women, is a proof of the obedience 
and meeknefs of the Roman matrons in general. 
For as our hiftorians give us accounts of thofe who 
firft carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
againft their brothers, or were firft guilty of parricide; 
fo the Romans relate, that Spurius Carvilius was the 
firft among them that divorced his wife, when no 
fuch thing had happened before for f two hundred 
and thirty years from the building of Rome : and 
that Thalaea, the wife of Pinarius, was the firft that 
quarrelled, having a diipute with her mother-in-law 
Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. Sp 
well framed for the preferving of decency and a pro- 
priety of behaviour, were this law-givcr*s regulations 
with refpedl to marriage. 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, 
were the directions of Lycurgus as to the time of their 
being married. For he ordered them to be married 
when both their age and wiihes led them to it *, that 
the company of a huft>and, which nature now re- 
quired, might be the foundation of kindnefs and 

love, 

to all forts of crimes, and wine opi^ns the door to adultery. The 
feverlty of this law was foftened in the fucceeding ages ; the wo- 
men who were overtaken in liqaor, were not condemned to die, 
but to lofe their dowers. 

* What then appeared fo ftrange* became afterwards common 
enough ; infomucn that vitij troublefome woman of that kind, 
was called Afratna^ from a lenators's wife of that name, who 
bufied herfelf much in courts of juflice. The eloquent Horten- 
fia, daughter to the orator Hortenfius, pleaded with fuch fuccefs 
fQx the women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon thep, 
^at flie got a confiderable part of it remitted. 

■|- It ^as in the jaoth year of Rome that this happened* 
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love, and not of fear and hatred, which would be the 
confequence when nature was forced : and chat their 
bodies might have ftrength to bear the troubles of 
breeding and thjc pangs of child-birth ^ the propaga- 
tion of children being looked upon as the only end 
of marriage. But the Romans married their daugh- 
ters at the age of twelve years, or under; that both 
their bodies and manners might come pure and 
untainted into the management of their hulbands. 
It appears then that the tormer inftitution more na- 
turally tended to the procreation of children, and the 
latter to the forming of the manners for the matri- 
monial union. 

However, in the education of the boys in regu- 
lating their clafles, and laying down the whole me- 
thod of their exercifes, their diverfions, and their 
eating at a common table, Lycurgus (lands diftin- 
guifhed, and leaves Numa only upon a level with or- 
dinary law-givers. For Numa left it to the option or 
convenience of parents, to bring up their fons to 
agriculture, to (hip-building, to the bufinefs of a 
brazier, or the art of a mufician. As if it were not 
necc(rary for one defign to run through the educa- 
tion of them all, and for each individual to have the 
fame bias given him \ but, as if they were all like 
pa(rengers in a (hip, who coming each from a differ- 
ent employment and with a different intent, ftand 
upon their common defence in time of danger, 
merely out of fear for thcmfclves or their property, 
arid on other occafions are attentive only to their pri- 
vate ends. In fuch a cafe common legiflators would 
have been excufable, who might have failed through 
ignorance or want of power ; but (hould not fo wife 
a man as Numa, who took upon him the government 
of a (late but lately formed, and not likely to make 
the Icaft oppofition to any thing he propofed, have 
confidered it as his firft care, to give the children 
fuch a bent of education, and the youth fuch a mode 
of cxcrcifc, as would prevent any great difference or 

confufK)n 
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confqGon in their tnaoners, that (o tbyey might be 
formed frpm their infancy, and perfuaded to walk tp- 
gecher, in the &ine paths oi virtue. Lycurgus 
found che qtUicy of thk in feveral refpe^s, and par- 
ticularly in iec^rJDg the qontinuance of his law$. 
JRof the oath the Spartans had taken, would \\zve, 
availed but little^ if the youth had not been already 
tindured with his difcipline, and trained to a zeal 
for his eftablifhment. Nay, fo ftrong and deep was 
the tinfture, that the principal laws which he enacts 
ed, continued in force for more than five hundred 
years. But the primary view of Numa's govern- 
ment, which was to fettle the Romans in lading 
peace and tranquillity, immediately vaniihed with 
him : and, after his death, the temple of Janus* 
which he had kept (hut (as if he had really held 
war in prifon and fubjeAion) was fet wide open, and 
Italy was filled * with blood. The beautiful pile of 
juftice which he had reared, prefently fell to the 
ground, being without the cement of education. 

You will fay then, was not Rome bettered by her 
wars ? A queftion this which wants a long anfwer, 
to fatisfy fuch as place the happinefs of a ftate in 
riches, luxury, and an' extent of dominion, rather 
than in fecurity, equity, temperance and content. 
It may feem, however, to aflbrd an argument in fa- 
vour of Lycurgus, that the Romans, upon quitting 
the difcipline of Numa, foon arrived at a much 
higher degree of power ; whereas the Lacedacmqir 
nians, as loon as they departed from the inftitution^ 
of Lycurgus, from being the moft refpeftabje peor 
pie of Greece, became the meaneft, and were in 
danger of being abfolutely deftroyed. On the othei? 
hand, it muft be acknowledged fomething truly 
great and divine in Numa, to be invited from an- 
other country to the throne \ to make fo many alter- 
ations 

* In the wars with the Fiden^tes, th^ Albans, and thq 
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ations by means of perfuafion only ; to reign undif^ 
turbed over a city not yet united in itielf, without 
the ufe of an armed force (which Lycurgus was o- 
bliged to have recourfe to, when he availed himfelf 
of the aid of the nobility a^infl: the commons )» 
and, by his wifdom and juftice alone, to conciliate 
and combine all his fubje&s in peace* 



SOLON. 
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DI D Y M U S the Grammarian, in his anfwer to 
Afclepiades concerning the laws of Solon, cites 
the teftimony of one PhilocTes, by which he would 
prove Solon the fon of Euphorion, contrary to the 
opinion of others that have wrote of him. For they 
all with one voice declare that Execeftides was his 
father ; a man of moderate fortune and power, but 
of the nobleft family in Athens, being defcended 
from Codrus. His mother, according to Heracli* 
des of Pontus, was Coufin-German to the mother of 
Pififtratus. This tie of kindred at firft united Solon 
and Pififtratus in a very intimate friendlhip, which 
was drawn clofer (if we may believe fome writers) 
by the regard which the former had for the beauty 
and t excellent qualities of the latter. Hence we 
may believe it was, that when they differed after- 
wards 

* Solon floariflied about the year before Cfanft cpj. 

f Pififlratos wai remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal. 
He had alwavi two or three flaves near him with bags of filver 
coin : when ne faw any man look fickly, or heard that any w^re 
dead infolvent, he relieved the one, and buried the others at Us 
own expence. If he perceived people melancholy he enquired 
the caufe, and if he found it was poverty, he fttrniihea then^ 
with what might enable them to ffet bread, bat not to live idl^. 
Nay, he left even his wardens and orchards open, and the fruit 
free to the citizens. His looks were eafy and fedate, his lan- 
guage foft and modeft. In fliort, if his virtues had been genuine, 
and not diffembled, with a view to the tyranny of AthenSf hs 
would (as Solon told him) have been the beft citizenf in it. 
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v^ards about matters of (late, this diflrenfion broke 
not out into any harfli or ungenerous treatment of 
each other; but their firft union kept fome hold of 
their hearts, fome /parks of the flame Jiill remained, and 
the tendernefs of former friendfhip was not quite 
forgotten. • -^ . • . . . * 



• Solon's father having hurt his fortune, as Her- 
mippus tells us, by indulging his great and muni- 
ficent fpirit, though the fon might have been fup- 
ported by his friends, yet as he was of a family iht^ 
had long been aflifting to others, he was afbamed td 
accept of affiftance himfelf ; and therefore in hisF 
younger years applied himfelf to merchandize; Some, 
however, fay, that he travelled, rather to gratify 
bis curiofity and extend his knowledge, than to 
raife an eftate. For he profeffcd his love of wifdom, 
and when far advanced in years made this declara- 
tion, / grow old in the purfuit of learning. He was 
not too niuch attached to wealtbi as we may gather 
from the following verfes : 

ni 

* Ariftoek reckons Soloahimfdf among the tnferior citizens^ 

abd quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is, that Soloit 
was never r?ch» it may be, becaufe he was t\wtjt honeft. In his 
youth he was mightily addided to poetry. And Plato (irif 
TlfUttl) fays, that ifhe had finiihed all his poexns^ and particu<« 
larly the Hiilory of the Atlantic Ifland, which he brought out of 
^gypty and had taken time to reviie and corredl them as others* 
did, neither Homer, Heiiod, or any other ancient poet would 
&ave been more famous. It is evident .both from the life and 
writings of this great man, that he was a perfon not only of ex* 
altedvirtucj but of a pleafant and agreeable temper. He con(i-r 
dered men as men ; and keeping both their capacity for virtue^- 
and their pron^enefs to evil in his view, he adapted his laws fo ar 
to ftrengthen and fujjport the one, and to check and keep under 
the other. His inltititions are as remarkable for their fv^eetnefs 
and pradiicability, as thofe of Lycurgus are for h^irflincfs aod^ 
forcing humait nature. 



SOLON. I9f 

* The man that hoafts of golden ft or es^ 
Of grain tbdt loads his bending floors^ 
Of fields witbfreflfning herbage green^ 
Where bounding fteeds and herds artfeen^ 
I call not happier than the fwain 
fVhofe limbs are founds wbofe food is plain^ 
Whofejoys a blooming wife endear s^ 
Wbofe hours a fmUing offspring cbears. 

Yet in another place he fays : 

The flow of riches^ though dejir^d^ 
JJfe^s real goods ^ if well acquired ^ 
Unjmftly let me never gain^ 
Left vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of focicty, 
fhould neither fet his heart upon fuperfluities, nor 
rejeft the ufc of what is neceflary and convenient. 
And in thofe times, as -f Hefiod informs us, no bufi- 
nefs was looked upon as a difparagement, nor did 
any trade caufe a difadvantageous diftindlion. The 
profeffion of merchandize was honourable, as ic 
brought home the produce of barbarous countries, 
engaged the friendfhip of kings, and opened a wide 
field of knowledge and experience. Nay, fome 
merchants have been founders of great cities ; Pro* 
tus, for inftance, that built Marleilles, for whom 
the Gauls about the Rhone had the higbeft efteem. 
Thales alfo, and Hippocrates the mathematician, arc 
faid to have had their (hare in commerce •, and the 
ij: oil that Plato difpofed of in Egypt, defrayed the 
cxpencc of his travels. 

It 

* This paiTage of Solon's, and another below, are now found, 
among the fentences of Theognis. 

t Lib. Op. ic Di. ver. 309. 

X It was ufual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and 
Judea. It is faid in the prophet Hofea (ci xii. v. i.) Epbraim r«r- 
riab oil into EgyfU 
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If Solon wa$ coo cxpenGve and luxurious irt his 
way ot living*, and indulged his poetical vein in his 
dcfcription of picafure too freely for a philofopher, 
it is imputed to his mercantile life. For as he paf- 
frd through many and great dangers, he might furely 
compcni^te the;in with a little relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. But that, he placed himfelf rather in the clafs 
of the poor than the rich» is evident from tbefe lines : 

Forvice^ tbo* pz^tJTr f Us ber bom^ 
And virtue Jinks infant and /corn ^ 
^ Yet never y fure^ Jhall Solon cbange 
His truth for wealth^ s moft eafy range f 
Since virtue lives J and truth Jliallfiand^ 

ffiite wealth eludes the grafpng hand. . . 

»■ . • • " . * ' 

He f<;efns to have made ufe of his poetical talent at 
iirft^.not foi" any fcrious purpofe, but only for amufe-: 
meni;^.^f}d.to.&il.up his hours of leifure: but aft^r- 
wardsr he inferted moral fentences, .and interwove 
many ppUtical tranfadions in his poems* not for the. 
fake.pt recording or remembering them, ^ but fomc- 
times, by way of apology, for his own adminiftration, 
and Ic^times to exhort, toadvife, or to cenfurc the 
citizens of Athens. Some are of opinion, that he 
attempted to put his laws too in verfe, and they give 
us this beginning. 

Supreme of Gods^ wboje power loe firjl addrefs 
"This plan to honour^ and tbefe laws to llefs. 

Like moil of the fages of thofc times, he cultivated 
chiefly that part of moral philofophy which treats of 
civil obligations. His phyfics were of a very (imple 
and ancient caft, as appears from^he following lines; 

Frdm cloudy vapours falls the treafur*d fnow^ 
And the fierce hail : from light%ing\s rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder — winds difturb the deep^ 
Than whofe unruffled breafi^ no fmoothcr fcene 
In all the works of nature / «' ■ 

Upon' 
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trpon the whole, Thales feems to have been the only 
philofophcr, who then carried his fpeculations be- 
yond things in common ufe, while the reft of the 
wife men maintained their character by rules for fo- 
cial life. 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and af- 
terwards at Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, 
who made provifion for their entertainment. But. 
what contributed mofl: to their honour, was their 
fending the tripod from one to another, with an am- 
bition to outvie e^ich other in modefty. The ftory is 
this. When fome Coans were drawing a net, ccr-^ 
tain ftrangers from Miletus bought the draught un*^ 
feen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which Helen,, 
as (he failed from Troy, is faid to have thrown in 
there, in compliance with an ancient oracle. A dif- 
pute aridng at firft between the ftrangers and the 
iifhermen about the Tf ipod, and afterwards exteod** 
ing itfelf to the ftates to which they belonged, fb aa 
almoft to engage them in hoflilities, the priefl:efs of 
Apollo took up the matter, by ordering that the 
wifeft man they could find (houkl have the tripod. 
And firft it was fent to Thales at Miletus, the Coana 
voluntarily prefenting that to one of the Milefians, 
for which they would have gone to war with them 
all. Thales declared that Bias was a wifer man than 
he, fo it was brought to him. He fept it to an- 
other, as wifer ftill. After making a farther circuit. 
It came to Thales the fecond time. And at laft, it 
was carried from Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated 
to the Ifmenian Apollo. Theophraflus relates, that 
the tripod was firft fcnt to Bias at Priene ; that Bias 
fent it back again to I'hales at Miletus ; that fo ha^ 
ving pafied through the hands of the feven, ic 
came round to Bias again, and at laft was fent to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the moft current 
account j yet fome fay the prefcnt was not a tripod* 
but a bowl fent by Groefus ; and others, that it was 

Vol. I. O a 
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a cup which one Bathycles had left for ' that pur- 

• pbfe. ^ ... 

^We have a particular account of a convtrfatidii: 

which Solon had with * Anacharfis, and of another 

' he had with Thales. Atiacharfis went to Solon's 

hdufe at Athens, knocked at the door,' and faid i^ 

■ was a JlrAnger who dejfred to enter into engagements of 

friendfliip and mutual hcfpitahty wiih him. Solon an- 

fwered. Friend/hips are left formed at heme. Then do 

ycu^ faid Anacharfis, who are at home^ make me ycur 

friend^ and receive me intoycur boufe. Struck with the 

quicknefs of his repartee, Solon gave him a ktAd 

welcome, and kept him fome time with him, bethg 

then employed in public affairs and in modelling 

his laws. When Anacharfis knew what Solon was 

about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the 

abfurdity of imagining he could reftrain the a\ra rice 

and injuftice of his citizens by 'written laws ^ which 

in all r effects refembled fpiders* wehSy and wottld^ 

like them^ only entangle and bold the poor and weak^ 

while the rich and powerful eafily broke throu^ them. 

To this Solon replied, Men keep their agreements^ 

when it is an advantage to both parties not to break them ; 

and he would fo frame his laws^ as to make it e^ndekt to 

the Jtheniansj that it would be mere for their intereft to 

obferoe than totranfgrefs ttem. The event, however, 

fliewed, that Anacharfis was nearer the truth in his 

conjedlure, than Solon was in his hope. Anacharfis 

having 

t I 

• The Scythians, long before the diys of Solon, )jiid been 
celebrated for their frugality, their temperance and jufticc. 
Anacharfis was one of ihefe Scythians, and a prince of the blood. 
He went. to Athens aliout the forty-fcventh olympiad, that is, 
590 years before ChriA. His good fenfc, his knowledge and 

§rcat experience made- him pafs for one of the leven wile men. 
ut the greateft and wlfeft men have their inconfiftencies : for 
fuch it certainly was, for Anacharfis to carry the Grecian wor- 
Ihipft iKe rights of Cybtle, inroScythia, contrary to the laws of 
hJA country. Thongh he performed thofe rices privately in a 
>y^odv ftart of the country, a Scythian hap^vCnid to fee him, and 
acquainted the king with ir,^v«ho came immiJiately, and iliot 
him with an arrow upon the fpot. Herooot. 1. iv. c. 76, 



hikf'iitg (e^tt ta: 20enibly pf cbe people at .Athens^ 

faid, be uias furprifed at this^ that in Greece wife, fn^ 

fle44ed:e^es, i^nd/$ols determMsdihew. / 

. ' Wbeo Solpn iufs^s cqt^rmncd by Thalcsiit^ftfJilfS- 

tu$i hp exprc^ed ibcDc wonder that te did not marrf 

and.fmfe.afarmly. To cbis/rhales gave no inime* 

diate aufwer ; but iome days after be inftrudled Hk 

.ftranger to fay, Thzt he eame from- Athens ten days be^ 

fore. Solon enquiring, What news there was at A- 

Jbens^ The man, according to his inftriHflions, faid^ 

rNone^ except the funeral of a yow^ man^ which was at- 

Jiendedfylhe. whole city. For he was the fan (as they 

•iol4 me) of a perfon of great honour^ and of the 

highefi reputation for virtue, who was. then abroad 

upon bis travels. What a miferable man. is be^ 

^.faid Solon : but what was his name ? 1 have heard his 

Jiame^ anfwered the ftranger, but do not recolUSi it* 

All I remember is^ that there was much talk of bis wif* 

4om an4jujlice. Solon, whofeapprehenfions increafed 

with every reply, was now much difqoncerted, and 

mentioned his own name, zttdng^ fyhetber it was 

not Solon* s fon that was dead f Tne ftrangcr anfwer- 

ing in the alHrmative, be began to beat his heady 

and. to do and fay fuch things as are ufual to men in 

a tranfport of grief *. Then Thales, taking him by 

the . hand, faid with a fmile, Tbefe things^ which 

ftrike downfo firm a man as Solon^ kept me from marriage 

and from having children. But take courage^ my good 

r friend^ for not a word cf what has been told yea is 

true. Hermippus fays, he took this ftory from- 

Patxcus, who vufed to boafl: he had the foul of 

-s:fop. 

But after all, to ncgkcl the procuring of what is 
r«ceffary or convenient in life, for fear of Jofing it, 
would bea£ling a very mean and abfurd pare. By 

O 2 ths 

• WhctHer on this occaficm, or. on tire rcallofi of ft fon, is yn-*- 
certain, Solon being defircd not to weep, fince weeping would a- 
>ail nothing ; he anfwered/ with mac'k hinnanity and good fenf«y 
And for this tau/e I ^wcep^ 
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the fame rule a man might refufc the" enjoyment of 
ndhti; ^ honour, oi' Mrifdbm,' becaiife 4# k '^ioflittto^ 
for'hirtfi to be dcpri'rc(i of them. Even; the icxcisti 
lent qualities of the mind, the mod valuable it«d 
pleafinf^ poffefflon in the world, we fee deftroyfed by 
poifohout drugs or by the violence of • fckilic difeafe. 
Nkyi Thales himffelf could not be fecurt firom feari^ 
by Jiving lingle, unlefs he would renounce att in cett^ 
in ^^is friends, his relations, and his country* Iri^ 
fte^drfthat, howeter, he is laid to haveacfopwd bjti 
fMtf^s ion, named Cybifthus. Indeed the ioul hais 
not bnly a principle <tf fenfe, of underftanding, of 
ttVertioi-y, but of love t^ and when it b;^ nothing at 
Jjotrrc to fix it's aBeftion upoUf it unhes^ itfclf^ and 
deaVes to fomething abroad. Strarvgers or perfohs 
of fporibin birth often fnfiriuace themfclMes into fue^ 
a nban^s heart, as it)to ahoufe Or land that has^ tf^ 
lawftrl heirs, and, together with love^ bfi*g a train^ 
cares and apprehenfions for them. ' It is flot'^ecdthr 
ttitm to hear perfons of a morofe teMp^i*^ Whb tdJk 
agaifift marriage and a family, uttering th^ mdft nb^ 
jed: complaints, when a child which they have had-by 
a (lave of a concubin^e^ h^pens to ficken pr die» , Nay, 
fome have expreffed a very great regret upoix thedeath 
of dogs and horfes ; whil(( others have borne the 
ibft or valuable children, without any: afflidfcion, 
W at feaft without any indecent forrow, ♦ aiVd fiavc 
paflfed the reft of their days with calmnefe-^arid tom^ 
pdfiire.' It is, certainly, weaknds,^nbt>aflfc£l5d», 
whitjh bHngs infinite troubles and feats upd)i nteD, 
who'arii not fortified by reafon againft the pow^'Of 
fbrtUne; who have no enjoyment of a prefcnt good, 
becaufe of their apprehenfions, and the real anguifii 
they 5nd in conflderrng that, irr time, they ni^y be 
ijepciv^d of ic. No man, furcIy,,JhQuJ4 takc^iie- 
ftigetiil . poverty, tO' giuard againft the lofs ; of . an^ «- 
ftfteV fl<>r remain in the linfocia! ftate of eelibaey, 
iSatihc inay have neir-hipr friends rior ch^ldJ-cn to 

...-,4 lote,j 
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Bm«c p^hap^ ^ ^e have b^a v too- diSuiC;^ theft 

. When. tiK(. Athenians, tired <>ut with. a. long and 
trt>ubtefoaie'^ar again ft the Megarenfians, ^. ti;ie 
jA^of ^la)iii^( made a law» that np one for jtheftN 
turcv ni^v p^ui of death, ihoqld either by fpeech 
or. wriuf^ propofe that theciiy^ (hould aflfert it's cbitn 
gQ th^ iQai^d '•« Splon was very pneafy at fo diihonour- 
Hible a <iccf;tt, and feeing gtear . part of the yoydji 
ftefirQils.t^ begin the ^^r again) being reftraincd 
^oQ> it oi^Iy, by feai: of thi^ law» he feigned himfelf 
;^^nfane; and, a report fpr^fron) his IvSufeintotbc 
qity^. that be was oup of his fenfes. Priyatdjr^, 
^wever, ^ha had conppofed an elegy, and got it 
iiy hearts r in qrdi?r to repeast it in public ^ thu^s jpr^- 
P^itd». he iaUied out uaexpeftedly into the fTisu4et«- 
j^ace, with t a cap upon, his hcad» A great n^{n^ 
tef (^people flocking about hin) (here, he got upoa 
1^ hff aids ftoi^e, and fung the elegy whiqh begins 
ihus^ 

Hi!ar dftd attend : from Salamis I came 
To Jkew^your errat. 

This CQmpoOtion is entitled Salamis^ and conTiits q£ 
a hsQndred vp;y beautiful lines* When Solon had 
^nchisirieiids began toexprefs their ad mirafrion,. 
.aiad I^^ilratus, in particular, exerted himfclf in f^r- 
iuading the people to comply with his dirj^^iops ; 
>vhMreup6n tney repealed the law» qncc mor; under-* 

3'. took 
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. < * When the Athenians were delivered from jtheir fean bv th^ 
^eatii offipammohdas, they began to fquander away up6n fiidws 
and piays the money that had been affigned for die paV* of the 
Army awl naty* and at the (June time they mode itdeaia for amy 
joui^ CO prep^ a i«f(^rmatipik. Jn Aac caTei Demofthenes did i>Qt» 
like^olop, attack their error, nnder.a pretence of inianity, bijc 
boldly and reroldteIy'fJ>oke againft it, and by the ^rce of bx$ 
eloquence brought uiem to correA it. 

f None wore caps but the fick. 
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took the war, and inveftcd Solon with the command. 
The common account of his proceedings i$ this! 
He failed with Pififtratus to Colias,^ and having 
feizcd the women who, according to the cuftom of 
the country, were offering facrifice to Ceres there, 
he fentA trufty perfon to Salamis, who was to pre^ 
tbnd he was a dfefcrter, and to advife the Megaren^ 
(Jans, if they had a mind to fcize the principal Athe- 
nian matrons, to fet fail immediately for Golias. 
The Megarcnfians readily embracing the propofat, 
?nd fending out a body of men, Solon difcovered 
the fliip as it put off from the ifland 5 and caufing 
the women direftly to withdraw, ordered a numbct 
of young men, whofe faces were yet fmooth, to drefs 
themfclves in their habits, caps and (hoes. Thus 
Wich weapons concealed under their clothes, they 
were to dance and plgy by the fta-fidc, *tiH 
the enemy was landed, and the veflcl near enough to 
be feizedf Matters being thus ordered, the Mega- 
rcnfians were deceived with the appearance, and ran 
confufcdiy on Ihore, driving which fhould firft lay 
hold on the women. But they met with fo warm a 
reception, that they were cut off to a man : and 
the Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, 
tO)k poffc0ion of the ifland. 
' Others deny that it was recovered* in this manner, 
and tell us, that Apollo, being firft confuked at 
Delphi, gave this aniwer, 

• 

Go^ firft fropitiate that countrfs chiefs 
' Hid in jEfopus* lap •, tvbOy when interr^d^ 
Fac*d the declining fun. 

. Upon tbist Solon croffcd the fea by night, and of* 
fcred facrificcs, in Salamis, to the heroes Periphcmps 
and Cichreus. Then taking five hundred Athenian 
volunteers, who had obtained a decree, that if they 
conquered the ifland, the government of it fliould 
be ipvefted in them, he failed with a number of 

4 . filhing- 
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&(hing-yeirel& and one galley pf thirty oars for Sala- 
nns> where he caft anchor at a point which looks to»- 
wards Euboca. ^ ^ > 

The Megarenfians that were in the place, having 
heard a conrufed report of what had happened, be*- 
took thcmfclves in a difordcrly manner to arms, and 
fent a fliip to difcover the enemy. As this flnp iatN 
proachcd too near, Solon took it, and feciaring the 
. crew, put in their place fomc of the braveft'of the 
Athenians, with orders to make the beft of thtir way 
to the city, as privately as poffible. In the mean 
time, with the reft of his men, he attacked the Mc- 
garenfians by land ; and while thefc were engaged, 
.thofe from the Ihip took the city. A cuftom which 
obtained afterwards, fcems to bear witnefs to the 
truth of this account. For an Athenian (hip, once a 
.year, palled filently toSalamis, and the innabitants 
coming down upon it with noife and tumult, one 
man in armour leaped a(hore, and ran (houting to- 
wards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet thofe 
that were advancing by land. Near that place is a 
temple of Mars erected by Solon : for there it was 
ithat he defeated the Mcgafenfians, and difmiffed, 
upon certain conditions, fuch as were not flain In 
battle. 

Howevej, the people of Megara perfifted in their 
piaim 'till both fides had feverely felt the calaniities 
of war, and then they referred the affair to the dc* 
cifion of the Lacedaemonians. Many authors rq- 
.late that Solon availed himfelf of a paflage jn Ho* 
mer's catalogue of fhips, which he alledgcd before 
the arbitrators, dexteroufly infer ting' a line of his 
pwn : for to this verfe, 

ji} ax from Salamts twelve /hips commands^ ' 
" He is faid to have added, 

♦ And ranks bis forces with tb* Athenian power. 

O4 But 

. . * This line could be no fuiicient evidence ; for there are many 
parages in Homer which prove that the (hips of Ajax were fta* 
tioned near the ThefTaliani, 
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«U^U^)Vttiac Sbl^n^iMdeUc appear e^ih^jud^^s,' dfk 

niiocedtyy (the A^h^#f;iil$'to^tte fieedmm of ctit^s^t'ftj^^ 

Cu{y«heHlarfdto«h^; Md remb^iid^ tke^i^^t% 
on/ and the either tOlVklice in Am<d t Mk&wi^ 
tfaat^tfce tribfe of the PhHaidltv of wHich Pi6fti^at«% 
crisis, 'haii it's name fi-ool that Philauii.> "^ 'fl($'titt>ug^ 
«n6Chcr: argument agaitift' the MegM-^Hcihs; frorA 
the manner of burying iri Salamis, which was lElgktt^; 
«bA^ 00 the cuftom of Athens, and'udOfcr thai! of 
Mejganf) for the Megareofians interr che' deiad with 
. thdr fii^e^ to th^ eaft, and the Athenicmtt ttirn theiri 
fOtt^hc^'^ft. On the other hand, Hcreas of Megara 
inflfts, that the Megarenfians likewife turn the 
f4c1c$"df the d^ad to thd weft, and, wfianV mort!^ 
tbauntctbe people of Salamis, they put three ^jj 
6}iur.i corpus in one ttMnb, whereas the A^hemoDi 
havfi a fcparaietomb for each. Bue Sotori^caiaffi} 
vas farther aflifted by certain oracles* of Apojlipii jji 
wKich'the ifland was called Ionian 3alaaHs, This 
inaiter was determined by five Spartans, Crttplai^ 
desy Attimttpharetus, Hypfechidas, An^xiUsj- aftrf 
Cleomenes. • • . ' t. ^ 

»' Sbldh acquired confidefrablc honour and[^ iuthbruy 
it) Atneiisby this afFair y but h^ was muql^ nioj^e.^i 
lisbifaiced among the Greeks in gener^tl, for ncgocia^, 
ingfaccotjrs for the temple at DelpMi agaiitftthe' 
iplolcnt and injurioys behaviour of the *' Cwh^ios^ 

... . ■:•.•• •■ • • ... ..! Mhi 

:tf!'Tlir inliabitamts of Cirvha^ a town icatcil m^thc baj^^^ 
Coflfimby.after Jiavin^ by repeated iocurfions wafti»di|}iefe#ritdrji[' 
of'BtlpUtiief^gtd Aecigr itfelf from a <lefif6 of inakia^- 
tbcthfohrci rraafters df the nciies contained h^ t!H«' temple of 
Apbllet . Afiwc^of this being f<mt to the y/iwr^^/^*^, #h<>^\ibie»8' 
Ac Aate^rg^atrahof Qbecr^ Solop adviftd t*Atthftin«t«tfti6ttM' 
|)tfijMavor(kUy rcfcnced*. . Aecordinely CfyS^ta^^nytktA' ct- 
SsJcyion, wksifea.! qominaridex' in chief agaiiliithaClrfhab4ttr;* 
Alonutoacvifa^'genefalTof. the^Atheaiaii qttOta>; und^^loii went; 
Mf«o«9xf9llai:of^dliAattt|Q<gi^)»9i^ Wl^A^^^^k Ur^y 



^19 book* Ooncmtiing <he. P^t^aigan^es^.vrltamrhc 
Hin-ihuo^s vjb^ decree fo Soloih > He w^$ bo^ fcc^ 
:«V«r, apppiiwd .general in. thsit war, as H^rmifipQb 
fielf^^e^ : fiotty JBuant hes ihe : %imian« For JSAbuxn 
f^e.ftFfttoiT^ys/io^fuch thing j and wc find;in,-thc 
/jfecorcis.Qf Ddlphi^- that A^doapon, not Sp^n, ,omii. 
jjMtndtDd, ihtf Atbei)>an& on t h$t. pccafioa. ;.,,:: 
1,. The: execc^le proccedipgs-.agftinft thp woonito 
p\msQi:f! Cyjofiv b^d longcKJc^flQn^d great; »x»tibln 
»: ih^ Airf> w»i» ftate. The cgofpirator& had ^ taken 

ianftoarjr 
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loci b^iege4 Qufha (ome timf .wi^hoi^ any gr^t appd^rai^ce pf 
fuccefs, ApoDo was confultedy. who anfweredy that thev fhould 
iirt traWfe tcirtidifce'the plicc, 'rill the waves of the CrrHrseaii 
^OLHifA&itdfihb territories «f DelpXi. This^BnfwefiftkNitk^rtte 




Mlh^the faMd eoa(t. Patifanhts ^/> Phacicii) mentibtis auiottieY 
ftra|s^m3« whidr wa» Dot worth]^ of idie JufUce of Solon. i'Gitw 
iba^ howeir^f .yas tak0n> and bje^axxie hen(«rorw<ard the arftK 
ft at of Delphi. 
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. • Jhsx/^ waj,^fbr a loqg timft after the democracy took .place, 
ji'ftronjg party againft it, who left no meafures Mnfric4^ ittpf^ci;^ 
ifpofiibl^, to relMrc their ancient form pf government/ Cybn, 
M^sttau'vf qQarlity,' and fon-hi law toTheageodS, tyi^aiiidv-Me^ 
»fa« I'^epined dt the f«ddcn cbaDg9 of the maeiftrMrr add^at 
tAe,thoj9ght,s-pf' ailpng th^t as a favoar» which .he a|ipreheiide4 
t^(re'(}ueTd1iis birth- right. He formed, therefore, a defigh W 
^^^ the citadel, which he pat in prance in the forty, fifth olym^p 
piad, when many of the citizens were eon^ to the Olympic games. 
|^j^e9»w]K> was< at tjiat time'^k^archoa* wiiih' thdbtHor 
iQ^ftcatest at>4:the. whole power jof Athens, immtmiAf\n^ 
iieged theteonfpivators there, and redocedthen^ to Ai^ik'4iiNt(V 
tfiat 42ylo9 aad hitf brptiber fled,* andleft the meancHcit 4k>iihfii' 
forxhemiipWOjit Siich.a>efcapedthefwDvd:took.iiefiigr» aeiPkA 
t|ffch felatft^ inrMinerTa-'a temple ^ and though tWr^d^etve^- 
4eath ipr confpiruag againft the gOT6mment, yet, as .the mgifttt 
tratespai ihea^ito^aui in btea^ of jhe.priviie^rof>ikn<liiai7^' 
t^y oroofht, npoa themfelves fhe.isdignationjoEtheiiTjsoM 
(i^tipus Atheniaosi. wiMT demcd iiilCh4l brciaik. a grcate^^ait' 
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faoftuary in Minerva*s temple ; bur Mcgaclcs, then 
Archopi perfuadcd them to quit it, and ftand trial, 
under the notion that if they tied a thread to the fhrinc 
of the goddqfs, and kept hold of it, tliey would ftill 
be under her protedion. But when they canie over 
againft the temple of the furies, the thread broke o^ 
itfelf; upon which Megacles and .his coUegues, 
rulbed' upon them and feized them, as if they had 
loft their privilege. Such as were out of the temple 
Y^creftoned; thofethat fled to the altars, were cut 
in pieces there ; and they only were fpared who made 
application to the wives of the magiftrates. From 
that time thofc magiftrates were called execrable^ and 
became objects of the public hatred, 7 he remains 
of Cy Ion's faftion afterwards recovered! ftrcngtb, and 
kept up the quarrel with the defcenjants of Mega- 
cles. The difpute was greater than ever, and the 
two parties more exafperatcd, when Solon, whofc 
authority was now very great, and others of the 
principal Athenians, interpofcd, and by intreaties 
and arguments perluaded theperfons called execrglle 
to fubmit to juftice and a fair trial, before three 
hundred judges fclefted from the nobility, Myron, 
of the Pklyenfian ward, carried on the impeachment, 
arid they were condemned : As many as were alive, 
.were driven into exile ; and the bodies of the dead 
dug up and caft out beyond the borders of Actica^ 
Amidft thefe difturbances, the Megarenfians reneir- 
cd the war, took Nifsea from the Athenians, and re- 
covered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewife affiided with 
fuperftitious fears and ftrange appearances r and the 
foothfayers declared, that there were certain abomi- 
nable crimes, which wanted expiacioa, pointed out 
by the entrails of the vtdims. Upon this they feiit 
to Crete for * Epimenidcs the Pbttjliany who is reck- 
oned 

* This Epimenidcs was a very extraordinary perfoa. !Dio;ze- 
gas Lacrtius tells ai, that he was the inventor oi ihe ai^t of Tu- 

itracing 



dntd theleVentli among the wife men, by tbofc that' 
ck) not'adrHit Periander Irtto the number. He was 
reputed a man of great piety, beloved by the gods, 
aVid IkHled in ' matters of feligion, particularly irt 
what related to infeiratioh and the facrcd myfterics: 
therefore fhc mert of thofe days called him thcfon of 
the flym^h Balte, and one of the Curetes revived.' 
When he a'rrrveJ at Athens, he contraftcd a friefid- 
fhtp with Solon, and privately gave him confidera- 
Wc aflidance,* preparing the way for the reception of 
fits laws. • For he taught the Athenians to be more 
frugal in their religious worlhip, and more moderate 
in theif mourning, by intermixing certain facrificea 
M^ith the funeral folemnities, and abolifhing the cruel 
and barbarous cuftoms that had generally prevailed 
among the women before. What is of ftill greater 
donfequence, by expiations, iuftrations, and the 
etcfting of temples and ftirines, he hallowed and 
jiuriftcd the city, and made the people more obfer- 
vant of juftice and more inclined to union. 
• When he had feen Munychia, and confidered it 
fome time, he is reported to have faid to thofe about 
him ♦, Hew Hindis man to futurity ! If the Athenians 

could 

ftratiiieof purifyingf houfes, fields and perfons ; whkb, if fpo* 
Icea of Giecce, miy be true ; but Mofes had long before taught 
l)ie.Hebrew» ^mething of thi« nature. {Fiilt Levit, xvi.) Epime- 
IXides took {ome (heep that were all black, and others that were 
all white; thefe he led into the Areopagus, and turning the a 
loofe, directed certain perfons to follow them, who ^ould mark 
ivhcrethey couched* and there facriiice them to the local deity. 
This being done, altars were ere^ed in all thefe plapes to per- 
petuate the memory of this folemn expiation. There were, 
however, other ceremonies praftifed ibr the purpofe of lafbatioii, 
ii€ which T^taeft, ia hia poetLcai diionide, gires a parctcolar 
^<x)itac» b«t which are too triBing to be mentioned here. 

• This prediflion was fulfilled 270 years after, when. Anti- 
pater conftrained the Athenians to admit his garrifon into that 
place. Befide tliis prophecy, Epimenides uttered another du- 
fHig his flay at Athens ; for heaniig that the citizens were alarm- 
ed ajt ^he progrefs of the Perfian power 'at fc^, he adriied them 

(0 
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•jhallraui^ fhai'plaee mll^^tjfe^f t^ 
ip pieces wilj their Ueth,.r^litr,J^n^fit 
Son)cdiing,fimUaT.wtI^is| i^ TcUt«^.ot 
t he ordered the MilcTuns .to.bvry hi.m 
jcfufc and negledcdplacc,.aijd ftiretol^ 
mac, that-tbcir marketi-jolace wauldopA 
ere.. Asfor £pimcnidc«, hc-was-held^n 
t Athens i^reai hunaurs were paid hu|}, 
^ndtf^y valuable ptejonts made: yetlic would ac- 
cept pf^nodiing buc A. -branch of the litct^d olivf^ 
wriich they gave him-,ac tiis.requeft} ^nd with-tt^ 
^edfparcwi. , - 

„ When the iroublc&abQut Cylon's affAir-wfpre QVCtlv 
an(| tlieTacnlcgiou& pedbas. removed, iptlie.nianpef 
wcihave mentioned, the Athenians rclapicd^nto.thei; 
ojd .(Jijputei concecoipg the govern inep);,j for ^hsr? 
were aa.many parties among them, as ^.there wef^ 
i^iffercnt iraas of land in their country, , "The inh^j 
bic^itts of the mountainous part were,'.ic feems, fo^;4 
democracy ; thole of the plains for an oligarchy^ ini^ 
thpfe ofthefea-coads contending for amixtkini; of gpr 
.vernmem, hindered tbeother two from gai.rung ^h^ 
point. At the fame time the ineqiiality bctwcicn.^f 
poor and the rich occafioned the grcatcftdilcordt.aii4 
the flate was in fo dangerous a ntuuioni that there 
fceoicd to^ be no way to quell the feditiops, or to favc 
it from ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. 
So greatly were the poor in debt to the rich, tbac 
ihcy Hxic obliged either to pay them a fixth part <^ 
the produce of the land (whence they wece -called 
HeQaaerii and Theiu) or elfc to engage their perforil 
tQ,th,e|r,(:redito[s, who might fdzc tnem^on failwi 
jof payfiieAt. Accordingly feme made fl^vfs ^ 
theipis'aM others luld them to foreigneps. Nayt 
! ..- r.,,..^'s .--■■. -' .. -'■- ■ ■■ 1*W 

to maLx |'^«fti(e]ves eary. foi: thu the Feiiiani.^r^lJ ntU foj nuor 
7ei:4.^itcmpt iny thing againft the Greelu, and when they di(^ 
iJic^.itVould'neeive «reater lots theinfelvei lisni tfaey^woold he 
^1( l» bru>£ ypon the flauk they fought to defhoy. 

tatrt. i» /7/a. Uf Rimm. 



foine parents were forced to (eU their own. children, 
ffor no faiwfoirbatl'ir) ahdtb quit the city, td aVdlq 
jh^ feverc trtatnicnt of rhbfe^ bfcrers: ,But th^j^i|eitiE^ 
ftiimbef, ' aiidnten of the rodft ipit^it, agrqptffe jCtin^ 
by eath other, and to bear Rich hnpofltidns rfo'fenf- 
ger. ' They detcrmmcd* to chiife a triifty'pfeBbA'for 
Sielr^ad'ir tddfeliver tfioTe whtb'had failed tt/.tHeVf 
tlhfW of payment, to dividt Hiefend, and togi^c'^tt 
entire* new face to the toinmbnrwealrh! '/ ' "j '[ 
•TThcn the nioft prudeht'ofthcr Athenians c^tniei^ 
eyes upon Solon, as a man leajft obnoxious td eiVfter 
party, hiving neither been 'engaged in oppreltitfni^ 
with the rich, nor entangled in neceflities witH t^^ 
poor. Him, therefore, they intreated to ^iTift'the 
pbhWt in thjs'ejrigency, and to'com jiofe thefe' Mffer- 
erices. Phamas the Lefbian -aflerts, indeed, t|iat 
Solon, to, fave the date, deak artfully with both par- 
ties, and privately promiled the poor a dlytlion pt 
the lands, and the rich'a confirmation oif their Secir^ 
fides. At fiiffthc was l6th to take the ^dminiftri- 
tidh up6nf him, by rcafon of the avarice of Ibme and 
thii {niolemfe *of others; biit was, howev'er,'chofed 
archon iitlLt kftcr Philombrotu^, and at .the fame 
fihSe ^fbitrtitor and law-grver y tht rich accepting ot 
hirti readily, as one of /i&rm, and the poor, asagood 
ilKl- wdrthy than. They tell us too, that a faying o]F 
?iis, which he had let fall fomc time before^ tli4t 
tquaBy cdufes no war, was then much repeated, ^an^ 
pleafed both the rich and the poor ; the htte^ ex- 
iling to come to a balance by their number's and 
the' me'afurc of divided lands, and the lornfi^r i(> 
J)rererve art- equality at Icaft, by their dignit^^ahd 
pdf^tr. Thtrs both parlies being in gredt Iro^ei^ 
theht^ads of them were urgent with Soloi) tlot tnaKfe 
Wmfclf king, and endeavoured to perfiiade-him, 
that he might with better aflurance take upon him 
the direction of a city where he had the fuprcmc 
^itthority/ '; Nay, many of the dt.l^ehs'^ tjiitfecd 
W ppitlw pa'Wm Awg t|ie:intcjwi^4 fibangeidifficiik 
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to be effedled by rcafon m\d hw^ wcire noc agttinft 
the encrufting of the government to the hands ot one 
wile and juft man. Some, moreover,, aqquaim us, 
that he re(:eived this oracle from ApoUo^ 

Seize^ feize the helm ; the reeling vejfel guide : 
With aiding patriots ft em the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular, told hirti it would appear* 
that he wanted courage, if he rcjeftcd the monarchy 
for feaf of the name of tyrant i as if the fole and 
fupreme power would not loon become a lawful fo- 
vereignty through the virtues of him that received it* 
Thus formerly (faid they) the Euboeans let up 
Tynnondas, and lately the Mitylenaeans • Pittacus 
for their prince. None of thefe things moved 
Solon from his purpofe, and the anfwer he is faid 
to have given his friends is this, Abfolute monarcBy is a 
fairjield, but it has no outlet. And .in one of hi» 
poems he thus addrefles * himfelf to his friend 
1^ hocus, 

'"'^'^If I /pared my country^ 

If gilded violence and tyrannic fooay 

. Could never charn% me \ thence nojhame accrues r . 

Still the mild honour of my name 1 boaft^ 

Andjind my empire there 

• • 

WJience it is evident that his reputation was very 

great, before he appeared in tl\e charadler of a le-* 

giflator; As for the ridicule he was expofcd to for 

rcjefting kingly power, he has defcribed it in the 

following veries— - 

AV 

• Pittacus, one oFthe feven wl(e men of Greece^ made him- 
f*lf matter of Mitylene ; for which, Alcaus, Mrho was of ihc 
fane town, cotemporary widl Piitacus, and. as a poeti a!friend 
to liJT^rty, fatirked htm» aa he did the other tyrants. PIt(^us 
difrcMrdcd his cenfures, and having by his authority quelled th« 
feditions of his citizens, and cftablimed pfcacc and harmony a- 
mongthem, he vohintarily qaitted his power, and reRored'his- 
. country to it*s liberty. 



^Ndr ^ifdofh^palm, nor deep4iiid pdlicy 
' Gw Sifim h&Ji. For when i$*s noblejl bteffw^s 
, H^m>tn pur* d into his lap ^ ht fpunfd them from hint. 
White was his fenfinndfpirit^ when enclosed 
He found the cboicefiprey^ nor deigned to draw it ? 
IVho^ to command fair Athens but one day^ 
Would not himfelf with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus he has introduced the multitude and men of 
low minds, as difcourfihg about him. But though 
he rejcftcd abfolute power, he proceeded with fpirit 
enough in the adminiftration ; he did not make any 
eonccffions in behalf of the powerful, nor, in the 
framing of his laws, did be indulge the humour of 
his conftltuents. Where the former eftablifhnrient 
was tolerable, he neither applied remedies, nor ufed 
the incifion-knife, left he mould put the whole in 
diforder, and not have power to fettle or compofe it 
afterwards in the temperature he could wifli. He 
only made fuch alterations as he might bring the peo- 
ple to acquiefce in by perfuafion, or compel them to 
by his authority, making (as hfe hys) force and right 
confpire. Hence it was, that having the queftion after- 
wards put to him, Whether be had provided the left of 
laws for the Athenians^ he anfwered, T'he heft they werr 
capcthle of receiving. And as the moderns obferve,. 
that the Athenians ufed to qualify the harflinefs of 
things by giving them fofter and politer names, cal- 
ling whores miftreffes^ tribute contributions ^ garrifons 
guards^ and prifons caftles \ fo Solon feems to be the 
j^rfl: that diftinguiflied the cancelling of debts by the 
name of a difcharge. For this was the firft of his 
public ad.s„ that debts Ihould be forgiven, and that 
no man, for the future, ihould take the body of his 
debtor for fecurity. Though Androtion and fome 
others fay, that it was not by the cancelling of debts, 
but by moderating the intcreft, that the poor were 
. relieved, they thought themfelves fo happy in it, 

that 
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humani^, *«is well as Co che enlargiog of mMfiiiM 
anil tl)e valve pf money, wUch went aloog wMi ifi;^ •« 
For heordtfcd the wiW,- which: befacejwcflt (Hie^fiN*'^" 
icventy ihvet ^acbnui*Sy togaforahttDdred: 4b-thAr, >^ 
as they paid (he faoie in vadue, but m&ch lefs m-^ 
weight, thofe that-liad .great fums to psKy wera^) 
relieved) while fuch as . received thtm '- were h^:^ 
lofefs* .... 

The grii^terpartafwritcrsy however, afBrm, thit ;^ 
k waft tile ^a^Iition of paft feturities iMhictt was^aifei-^^ 
a di/i^rfey and with thefe the poems of Sdlon agnee. ^ 
Fo^ ii| them be values himfelf on having Ukm a^^^^*^ 
tbe^^'^t^ks'of mmgagidland^ which befhrewert almpfi\ * 
ivery v^rf^fit up^ and made frit ibojifiMs whick'he^: * 
fort\fitti ^P^^^' and not only fo, but df fuch d$izen$^'* 
as^erejlfizaik by their creditors for deii^ fme^ lie tells "> 
x\%yhe^h'ad brougbi back fr$m atber counirief^ where- •* 
iheyhad ibimderedfo long^ thai they hadforg9t the Attic • 
dialei^ J and others bf bad fit at liberty^ who had expe*' i 
rienced a crneljlavery at: bom^, * ' ' i • 

Thrisllf^ir, ihdccd,^ brought upon him the greatcflf '-* 
trouble he met with, . For when he undertook dwf - 
annufUng of di^bts, apd was coniidering of b ftiifabltf "^ 
fpeech'and a proper ttiethod gf ihtrodocing the ba* ^-^ 
fin^fe, he told ibmc^ of hi$, moft iotimate friends, ^ 
namely, (Tonon, Clinias and Hipponicus, that he "* 
intendc:d only to aboliih the debts, and not to med« '^ 
die with the lands Thele friends of his hafteni«g to 
make their advantage of the fccrec, before chc dcAtc - 
took place, borrowed large furhs of the rich, and ' 
purclwled eftates with them. Afterwards, when the 
decree was publilhed,. they kept their poAefllons • 
without paying the money they had taken up^ 
wliych brought great refledions upon Solon, as }f he 

had 

^ The Athenians had a cnflom of fixing up billets to (hew thaa 
houici or lands «\crc monguged. 
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haili»^betti«spoMu{xmii$tt^€ke refti %ot were 
raciier ur- accooBpIicc in tiN^ Ara^. Tkis charge* 
hovvfrofr iMiShibMi«tiM3i'i^ being die firft to 

coinj^lf wick die kW). and remittifig adebt of fiveta- 
kfiM, whkli'lie liad out at imereft. Others* among 
^hoin U l^oljrzelui the RhCKlian* % ic was ^teen 
aaWnta* Sot his fmnds wem by the name of CM»- 
^r»^idAtf or dii$^mrs^ ever after. 

The method he took, fatisBed neither the poor nor 
fh^fich* The lifter were difofoalifd by the quieei- 
iing i^ their bonds I add the toroier at not i&ndbi^ a 
di^ifion of bads : «iipon thi» they had fixed ttetr 
hopes^ and they a>n>p}ained that he h^d not, Kke 
Lycm^us, made all the citizi^n^ equal in e^ltte. 
JLy^uiiguS) however, being the eleventh from Her* 
cuks, and having reigned many years in Lacedli^ 
ttum; had aoqiLtired great authority, inten^k «i^4 
liriciids, oi wluch he knew v^ well bow to avail 
himietf in iettitig vp a dew fittnn of mvemment. 
Yet he was obliged to have recourfe to forge rather 
than perfuafion, and had an eye ftriick out in the 
difptite, before he could bring it to a liafting iettk>* 
vmst, and eftid>lifh fuch an union and equality, as 
kft neither poor nor rich in the city. On the othdr 
hand, Sdoa*s eftate* was but moderate, not fuperior 
10 that of fivne commoners, and therefore he at* 
tempted not to ereft fuch a commonwealth as that 
^ Lyctti^s, confidering it as out of his power : 
he proceeded as far as he thought He could be fup- 
ported by th« confidence the people had in his probity 
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That he anfwered not the expe&ations of the ge- 
nerality, but ofitnded them by falling (hort, appears 
frprntheie verfca of his, 

fhoji iyes with jcy once fparkliugy when tbey viewed 

Wkb ccld^ oiGquc regard behold me new. 
Vol. !• P And 



• BDtibfiirtg!fbo&. fcfifible ^.'the iittlistyi • Qf.thc::deerte, 
.lhdy:hr?da(ide their cotoplaiiioi, ofitreda.pDblic iacn- 

.ficcy which they called j/eyy^idK^XA, or the^facr^ 
.4^^^v' <^f)d co[i(i^ifuced;Solonlavr«)gi^(ttr ai^d Ibper* 
intfepidanc of. the ccxuTmimweAkh v comknittiftg to^iora 

* the:<irgiilation not o£,a^|}ar£ ooly, but'Cbe ,vitiQfr, 
magiiTracies, aflfemblies^ .courts of juoHcatcoX) and 
fmate ; aod leaving him to determine ..the xjoaltBca- 

. UOfi^^number and urtie iif' meeting for thMiv all^ its 
.welli as to abrogate ov continue the fiiraKr.conAi- 
lUti0Qfi,vat hisplearutre; . . . v 

Firfb then horepeiakd the lawsof'-f I>raco»..c]tos|>t 
: ■ * .. .•'..•:.■..{ thdfe 

♦ — ' — -^— ' «?fX»<vitf£f is » proverbial ^f^prtffi^fli wfaJKh^^iH 



• DOC bear a literal profe tranflation» much Icfs a |>octicaI one : it 
wai neccfTary, therefore, to give a new tiirn to the fentence, only 
k^ffpif>g the fehfe in view. ; rn 

t Draco wasarchon in the fecond; though fomc Tay iri^die 

'kaycart of the tbiny«>ninih Olympiad* abovt theytaf^-bttdre 

•i;hnft.623. Though, the name of tbia gteat men QCCor$/fiie- 

quently in hldory, yet we no where find fo mu(;h as ten linef p- 

gether concerning hiiti and his inflitutions. ' He may be cbnii- 

<lefed as the firrt Tegiflator of the Athenians ; ft)t the laws, of ta* 

jriifr ptecepts, o£ Tripcoiemus» were very few, via» ££Mifir»*jrAvr 

/«rf«/sc ; yi^orfbib the Qods ; hurt ttat mmm^ .Dra99 was, tb< .6rft 

of the Greeks that piinifhed adultery with death ; and be eito^n- 

ed murder Kk^ high a crime, that to imprint a deep abhorrehce of 

^ It in the minds of men, he ordained that procefs Ihould be carried 

on even againft inanimate things, if they had accidentally caufed 

tbe^ dfiath jof . ifOy perfoo. But bcfidet murder aud ^uftery, 

.. wUcb deferved death, he made a number of fmAHtroffirficesiea^ 

. pit«l« and tbet brougHcaUnoa all his lawivisidta difi*re.'~'Ilie 

I .eMravagsmt feverity of tbem» like an edge too £nd^ gaMiad. 

•kindisred hia thfjmi^ >aa he caUeditbem/Jrpm Art icaog. deep. 

P:Oipb^y <i^ abftinm\V^^ .preferved one 'Of ihcmsotHieeamsig 

•divHie wodhip, 'f \\ is- a«i< everlafting .l«9van^ Attica,, thteihe 

/'^g9d&«f« lo.be w<»r(hipped» aad the keroes>alfOf accortliag^to 

^ ** .lliejcuftom^ of' Qur.anceftorSft aad in private oolywitk a pro- 

*' py addrefs, &ra*fruiu and annual libations/' ' ^ . ..• 
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thofe concerning murder, becaufe of the fetretJiy ^6f 
the punishments they appaip^K}^ which .fpr^almoft 
all offenc^^ v^ere capital \i even, thofc that, v^.rp con- 
victed of idlenefs were IP ift^ertdcath^ahdAicj^ asjftole 
only a few apples or pot-herbs, were to be punifhed in 
. the fame! nlann^ asi facriIi(i^ous prrfoDs and mbrder- 
crsj Hcnice,)a faying of Demades, wbo.iivedrlohg 
'jafcer, was:miich adminsd^ that Dtmco toratc Mis, laws 
not ^^itb inky bit with Mood. . And he hi micjf being 
( ^Skody fFipfJamade diatb th£ pum/hmitit for tmifiivj- 
rfeMCfSy aolfwcred, £101^// ones aefsrvt it^ and I tan find 
Lnagrfaterfcribimofibmntms. 
rr Ja the ncxtplace, Sdonrtook an eftimate of the 
' lefVates xxf the citizens ; intendrng to leave the. great 
'bffices VBLtha hai&ds of the rich, but to give the: reft 
of the people a (hare in other depai'tments which they 
j'haiimot bd^e. Such as hsLd a yearly income bf 
.'IfiM hundred meafures in wet and dry goods, he pla- 
ced in the firft rank, and called them * Peniacojiome^ 
'dimm^ thelbond>con(ifted of thofe that could keep 
^',a lXt>t{iiy o^ whofe lands produted three hundred 
"^ meafures ; thefe were of tht . equeftrian order,, and 
^, called ^Hippfidatelountes. And thofe of the third 
^-daifs^ who had but two hundred meafures, werecal- 
MA'Ziugit^ The reft were named fbetes^ And not 
adtnitted to iny office 5 they had only a right to ap- 
.;pcar and give thpir vote in the general aflcmbly of 
M.th6. people. This ieemed at-firft but a flight pri- 
' vilegei but Afterwards (hewed itfelf a n^iarter of great 
/fmportance : for moft caufescamc at laft tobedecid- 

• r. . -^ " • -Pa..- ed 

y,u.. .• .. • . . . • •. 

r ' * The i^tnM^fiMkMmnifiBlA a tal^t t» t)M p«b]k tl^aftiry ; 

»jki9^Hifp^d»iUtmteh At the w^d iigbilies» weleobli^ t^M a 

^ ivorfcaad ttf^ltrvea* cavalry in the wart; the Z]r«^'A# wai^ fu 

maXMs as teiAg a^ftid^rtnk beivi^fcn thrknighu aoiltlitff^'of 

jtbdloweft^irdiis t( to towers, who- have the «niddle hettdfa be* 

'tween thcfThalsimitea and Hi«Th#anitee^ are called IS^^^;) 

^ and-thoagb the 'iriw/i kad baiely each a voce in the gerteral af- 

< fevailiUes, yet chat ^att'Ffatarch-obferres) afipeai^ed in'tkne to be 

• argaeac pnWlege,«ioft cadet being bH>og;bt bt appeal betoe ihe 
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rf'by^wi and m^RI^'matttrta»^t*l«!^l«»d«^-th^^. 

die ^pie,' fkfi&eisi h& \i fakt ta h^ve^rit-awh up. 

hi^l^ih'ah 6Bf(nlrc'''afia! ambigOOO* tnanner, on 
tjiifpofc cb enlarge the' atitharit? or the piipKlar tribu- 
nal? 'VofJlS they toukfftot adjutttl*«4rdifffcrcnce { 
bj^ffitf'lcittr'of theinr, they irerc dbligt»l to havft' 
rttburfe to living judge*, I mean the" whole "bodf 
of citizens,' -who therrfbre had att eOHtroverties 
braujght before them* and were in it ^atmer fupe- 
ivoT to ' the Uws. Of this equality lie hinifelf takes' 
notice In thefe words, i " 

/ ' By mt ibe people beUibeirnalive rights 
* -'K'''^"'''^' JW'J^C/J*'' — Tbemat reJiraiH^d 
"-■'..: --Prmlawltfiviounce^ and toe poor Iromra^tu^.f, 
- • .-ByMUt ibttr muinaljhield.^-^ . ..'^, 

Peflrous yet farther to ffreflgthcn the common peo-' 
pW.beirapowcredaoy roan whateyej; to !etuej an 
tddmi for onr that wastniured. If a-pcrfon wxsa^ 
Jaiiitijd,' or fuffercddiltnaRe or »iolefiCe,> dnothertJia* 
V/as ai>le, and willing to qo.ii, mighi ftrofecute (hiCJ 
QfTendcr. Thut tneJaw-givor wi(ely ^accuftomed, 
the citiEcns, as members of one body^ lo fcel>and 
to fe&itt one another's injuries. And we.are totdof 
4" fayiog of his agreeable to this law; being' alTte3^ 
lybatdty teat befi modelled? .he anfwered, 'Thaf^wkerei 
t^tfe vbo srenot injttfid are nolefs ntdfiofn^miaaiid 
jjfni^ offenders than tbofe who are. 

When thefc points were adjufted,,.l^e. .cftablilheii 

die council of the *drfi}^^, which was to confift 

■ - ■■ of 

I fettkd long before, had loft 
:rihgi}ic«{>hece, lasndem 
itor, it eonfifted of l^ch Mti« 
the ftate fer ttKir- wedA'j 

tde It i nifi tfanriith miv 

le theeffice' of «^&n>( ' TUm 

r dMrtH ft TlHWMble, tut 
duoagh \ loDg courfffvf 



foW«wi.Hnpf>ae«s»,.l?f Br^?e«}p4 W <H¥Jftit««ft.*Rr« 
othcf.c<i!lto9ifPnffn9i*» of,'4v t5W h«?jKire^ Ji<Q»!ir, 
dred^yjiQf ci^cfeiri^, by-i|rhOT» >U affijrs, j«?cre u?; 
b<Bprevi(Wfly:5«nfi<icre4* »n.4.^dcrfd th^f .pa maf^ 
ter,x^UhftWt thisk ^pprobiation^ jboqld j?e ;m4(:bA- 
fei:Ci the gifo^rai jaffonbly . . . . In. 'ihc^ ojcaii -tta>^ , thf 
hi^ : cojWft, «f the areo^agtn, yrcFP » be »ip«i^.i 
^guat^irtjfe :of the .laws, , Tbqs he fpppor?4 4h«? 
comoionweaith, fccured by twofiouocUsa fn^bji (it^^ 

* After tTie. extin&ion of the race 6f the Medontidae, the 
Athenians made the ofSce of ^rr^Mr iiimiai ; and, infle^^W one» 
they created nine wrcbmu BytMe ltrt^'acpediait.tbtf Arovid* 
c4 j^aipA J"i«'PH* gF«*' ppw/er of afiing|e perfoni ^ pY cbc^r^ 
mer Aiey took awav all apprehenfion of the afchens (txt\Si% ^p 
t6r foV^^igns. In bne word, tH^ 9^tM iK>w what lii^y Kaa 
loAgiboghi^ the ouiking tfaeh* fttpre«8Mn8gtftratevd»QB4cot<Ni 
I^|pe9p2e», Thi»i<emrkablevaftra pf^he comjAetion of the A|the<i 
m^n demo^a<;y wa9» according to the Marmura^ in the £rft year 
^ the ixivth olympiad^ before Chrift 584. That thefe niagi* 
ftrates might howeVer retain fuCdenl authority and ii%)iityv 
Aey bad high tltlei cud great honqors mmexed to their c^oei^ 
The iirft wa» ftikd by way of eininence.72f ^rri^oiv, aadlhe^yeji^ 
wa9 diftin^ui/hed by his npoie. The fecond was called Bt^Uus^ 
that is, king ; for they chofe to have that title confided as « 
kl&tA^ one. This officer had the care of religion. The third 
)MKl.theBmet)fi'flfawpvi(» forwiu* was his particolarprovkcer 
The other fix had the ^e of Tbtfawtbtutt aivd were eonfidered 
^8 t^ guardians of their laws. Thefe arcb^ns continued 'till the 
tiir.es ot the einperor Gallienus. 

t' •• . ■ • - •• . . . ^ • 

u t The number of tribes was increafed by Cliilhenes to ten, 
after he had driven out the Pififtratidse ; and then this fenate 
fOUfilted of five hundred, fifty being chofen.oiu of each frihe; 
TTowardi^ the clofe of the year the pi^ent of each trilie gave ix^ 
ali^ of ca^didaftes, out of whom the fenators were elected by 
lot. The Senators then appointed, the' officers called /Q^/^ffr A 
The^/4«r/, whoif the fenate confifted of 500, were coin num* 
ber; and, for the avoiding, of oonfi^op, ten 9f thcTe prefidcd 
ai week, during which foace they were called froedri^ and but bt 
fliem an $pifi^4t or picfident was c^pieon wh^ie office. Iaiti;4 but 
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Mcfioi^' "frttdld be leli lUbie to be ibaben hy tn^ 
WiQ]^''iLn J the p^iJIewduld IsccDrtM nar^ ordedy 
■ftdJ^jHEtibtei Moftwrioers, »s wt^wveoWfeirved, 
ftfiit^m'thbt ttr^ council of the trreopdgus-'mu ofSo^ 
lott^!fjtji[iointiftg;: and ic feiJms greatJyTto- donfirtB 
their ^(Tenion,' that Draoahas made noj-tnention of 
ttie artBpagites, but in capital cauffs conftantly: a«l- 
drrfn;& himfclf to the tfbette : yet the rightJt law of 
SolvMi^s thirteenth table is frt down iW ithcfe very 
yroidi, iVkcfoer were dedored infamotis^ itfereStidri's 
Archai/hip, Ut thtm tt refiered in hcnfinr, except fucb as 
fia^ifig ^emtendtmtttd in tbe artepdgul, er by tke ephdtia^' 
er if tbi kings in the Ptytantumt for murder , er fHffi- 
btry^or atttfi^ting Wufurf the govenmumt, bad fitd 
thtir-enMlry^ htfart tbisi&vs v>as modi. THit, oache 
coMrarjs (hews, that before Solon vzS chief macl- 
ftrfalt*' and delivered his laws, the council of nx 
artoprgus vzi in being. For vho could' hava betn 
condemned in the ^fc^x^uj before Solgo's time, if 
-hc-wtas the (irft that cre&ed it intoa^caRttt-af^udica- 
turc"? Unkrs, perhaps, there be fome obfcurjty or 
deficiency in the text, and the meamng be, that 
fuch' as have been convided of crimes thfetarenow 
cogdizftble before th* treopagites, thc*<^rt-*, ahd 
■prytaves, (^7^\ continue infamous, wKilftocherS' are 
reftiored. But this I lubmii to the judgment of the 

^reader. 

' ■ The moft peculiar and furprififlg of his other laws, 

is that which declares the man infamous who f (lands 

' • neuter 

e firft appointrd in the rolgn »)f Bemophon 
for [tie trying of wilfol mnfiJcri and caft* 6f 
■■f cntififltd at firH of fifty Aihtnitnt' aftd u 
Drac(r"e»tliide() the Argives, arid 6rdtrH 
Bpofed of fMy<CTie Aihenians/whoweK Al 
year* of age. He alfi Sxed tTioir anthont^ 
reopagitcf i but Salon brought thorn ntAcr 
ihst'CMA, -and -liotittd their jarifdiii ion. * 

■^'AufpsGelHiii, who hat prefer»f<J iho very' words o/'tWa 
I aw, adds,'th2C one who io Ac^kI ncitier Ihould tole hfs' houCn, 



ittubpif mtisdt of feditibft.:^ 7i:>fe^si/he 9V9i4d not 
hwi us 4ae*«id^erei)t bAd^>unii0f)A^4i^kk-ihe^tei«f 
db^vpuUHcv vwbcn our owoii^iAb^rifs are ' upon-p Ti^fe 
bdttbcn i> nor when we are to hciM, hit inidofiplr^ 
ithKT difteinpf7^S4iiid griefs pf.oiftrcouRCry!^ Jbip wtwifi 
itave us ofpcmfc th^ better ^ttd^ jufter <eaQfey «ild 
hazard eirary thing ^n defence of i€» caefacr tbtfi 
SvaiLm&fcty td fee which fi^e^ the vi6koryw'^Liflclij(ic 
to. That law too feems quite ridiculous and^b&rd, 
ii^hj<Sh peritits a rich heir^fsv whofe bu(band hat)peii5 
to b^ i^poc/nu, to confbfe^ hrrfelf with hU neareft 
,rekcipnd. . Tec fotxie&y, thi$law was very properly 
levelled againft thofe who confcious of their owD io- 
^bility^ OMxxh with heirefiefs for t^efake of the por- 
f%\otii and ilnder colour <^law do violence to nature. 
-F$»r'when they know that fuch heireiTes ooay make 
:ctx>ice of others to grant cheir favours to, they will ei- 
f tiier let cKole: niacches alode, or, if they do marry in 
ahatnianncTfthey muft fuSer the &anie6f their aya- 
rioe and di&Qoefty. It is Hgbt^ that the heiref$(hou^ 
^norhave liberty to chufe^at large^ but only amongft 
jhdr buibaniTs relations, that tbe cbiki whicb is bom 
viDayv:at leaft, belong to his kindred and family. 
^ Agree2U>l^ lb this is the diredion, that thebride and 
4^idegroonr) ihould.be fhut up together, and eat of 
f the id me^5 quince i and that the huiband of an. Keir- 
ck fhould approach her at lead three tinoes^ia^ 

P 4 •- -cKiO^th* 
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,his c/^antry and eAate» and be fenc out an exile. No^. Attic. 
1. ii. c. 12. 

.. .,,F|.a;ai^h in .anqtber place Qondem^a.-this .Is^iyi .b^t ^dlius 
/liigV^y cpmmeJD^s it* and affi^ns this reafon — Thie wife and ji|ft, 
.as; weI].a5Jt)i£ i^nviotti.and wi/ckedv beipg obliged tp.cliulipjlonie 
^iidpt^^nj^tt^sV^rc .c^^ly accoQuppdat^^ f wbiercas. if\the Jitter 
;only». /s is^^enerally the cafe with other cities, ha^ the maoagei 
.,wipnt.oC- fa4»on9, they would fcr. pf<ivat€ re^foi^s Ik cptui^u*Uy 
. kept iip», to the great hurt» if not the utter ruin of ueilate. . 

* The eating of the quince^ which was not peculiar .to %n 
^^eirefs and her hufbi^Qd, (for ail i^eiy n^arried people jqaritXim* 
plied that their difcourfes ought to .be plca&oi to ?a9b other« 
. that fruit making the breath fw^et. 
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tnotiair'Fbr, thcnigH ^ thajr hir^y^ ^ 
cft9t!ren, '^c it b a marlc of honyiiif>^c^'|%iAri^ 
ftoma^maA to tlic chdtity of hh "wife: i^iiettoM 
many'tme^nefib, and' prevents tflBii%iWcirft6A 
ptocrtdtng to an abfoldtc brcathl ^ '- V'^ *^^«*5 
In all other iharriagei, lie brderfd '<Rlrf ho il^W- 
ties fhould be given r the brkJe wdst<9b«hJgWJ^ 
her only diree fuits of dbthes, and Mh€* KM(hdift 
ftuffoffmall value. For he did not chiife tfeitkSK- 
TU^^ fhould be made withf mercenary or venaJ Vi<s^» 
but would have that union temerited'^y ^the ttidtf^^ 
mcnt of children^ and every other inftante? of'lttVt 
ftnd friendfhip. Nay, Dbnyfius himftlf^ wheil hft 
mother delired to be married to a young SyracaiaYi^ 
told "her, ffi bad J indeed^ by bis tyranny^ broke tbrdugb 
fbe laws of bis country^ i^i be' totdd not 'break fboje- if 
nature^ by countenancing fi dijpropartioned a nUHcB. 
Andforely fuch difordtrs fliouid not be tolcratctftt 
tny ftale, nor fuch matches where there'ftnd VoSi^ 
Jky of years, or indoccments of love^-or^prdbdWlft]^ 
chat the end of marriage will be anfwiJred. -66 tRft 
to an old man who marries a young^ wbmag,* '(btinfe 

Sudent magiftrate or law-giver might'exjjreft'h&i^ 
f in the words addrcffed to Philoftetes, * '"' ^ 

Fdorfoul! bowjis art tboutowtanyl ^^ 

And If iie found a yOung man in the hteif ^f # rkfi 
old woman, like a partridge, growing.&t in hi9<pnt 
vatefbrvictsv he would rerqove him iq fotn^y^Mtfig 
virgin who wanted a hufbaad. fiiH.cnpygh-o| 

That lav of Solon's is alfo juftly comcmiHledi 

wUcih forbids men to fpeak ill of the dead. For 

piety rcquifts us to conGder the deceafed as facred ; 

. •• ' :jiift:ke 



^ Tluf bride brought with her an earthen nan tzWet fStPr^eoi^; 
therein b^ley was parched ; to fignify that die undertook tne^bu* 
itHaadfthehoiifCy and would do her part towards provit|in|( 
Ibr the family. 



.8 3 /JjQ'fioaC^TlfJJSl ^^ 

fi^Mv^ Be forbad Uifi fmi^m^%m%^ 

affcmbly of the jcpplc,^.,;^ t^ <B"§HO>^#s- 
Jfefe^haS <#?¥ded ^n ihi«,reffjjg,,,v?j^» itftj^« ^reh 
i^ffAw^cW^^fPfrfoo imurcd^j^d tw tpJ^hjTi Mb,- 
^- ,K*ww.W.rcftrain ang«.% md^^j, Pffl^fcaOf 
.ipfi;»ki)d« or #aiv of breeding; aqd aUj^fRcS^ 
^fgjl»Pkfl;j|i;yjs,ycjrg difficult;, andi^p. iopie g^nsjffir 
£9fl^ble., . : jI«?9W, .friMU is <ni<>incd bg Taw .%}jjd. if 
jtf^ft^aiafe^. if, the Icgiflaw defire&^tQ p»«VV(^ ap/wir 
itD! bim. gWi^Mpurpofc^ and pQt <nany «q. noj ^jift- 






A-.Hi?i UW' coof eroing wilU 'Iwf likevift it^ m^ 
^J^or before Aii time the AtKeni^s wcxc Wt^%ife^s4 
Jpa^ifrqfc.of their eftates by.^ will;, tJ^c hQul^.Jig4 
fffi^r fukfft^nce of the deccafed were to rcmalp 5i^ 
J^i$«l«;iQl^s.,^ .But he permitted any on^.t^iat/^^diiqf 
^hiidrePwrrfQ kave hi* poficjQTiQn^ to w|ion[^'t^pi^J^f* 
1^ I ,thus preferring the. tie of !fi;icnd(hip,. . jp f}im^!^ 
^if)drc4»rf»«4 choice to liccefl?ty,. hs gave ev!?ry- man 
l^c fi?Uao4 free difpqfal of h if "own. .Ifi^t.hf alw^if^ 
cd not all fofu pf legacies, but thofe only shat^.iv:pQ^ 
not extorted by phrcnzy, the confequence of difeafc 
or potfons, by imprifoninent or violence^ or: tffc per- 
fu^ons of a wife. For he confidcred inducements 
lliat brietaite^agaiftft reafon^ as no bectertbiftilfG^oe^ 
tOl>eae(:e^^ed w^« with bim the fame thti^. its to Be 
€l0i¥if>elted^v ftnd he looked upon pteafure to i^e u 
gt-c«iSI|)erv*ittr as pain *• : ''r n, i 

He regulated, moreover, the journeys of womefi^ 
their >moat9itngi and focrcfices^ and endeaiouriil to 



I ^^-t • 



* ^f He likewife ordained that adopted perfons flioald make no 
will, but as jfoon as they had children lawfully begotten, they were 
?f ^^W W/Wr/i inio the fwily ;wbje;ica the^,; wf^i^^t^l ; 
oc .uf.thejfpwnuea ^n U.to their death, thj?,^e^^^ 
to J*e^rdaiiop^y tbp j>c^f^^^^^ 4MW!fi*!»- 
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keep tbem dear of alt difordcr and cxcefs.- Tiicf 
were. mX' to ga ovit jo£ town with marr than three 
iiafafits ;. the provifions they carried «ith.theniy were 
nor ta exceed the value xA an obfdus ;. their baflcct 
Arasiaot to be above a cubit high ; and in jche night 
chcry were not to travel but in a carriagcv vich a tordi 
bero(ret.hctn. At * funerals they were forbid xo tear 
therhfrives, and no hired mourner was td mtcr. la- 
mentable notes* or to aft any thing elieThat tended 
to. excite Torrow. They were not permktcd tofa- 
criBce an ox on thofe occafions ; or to bury morfe 
than three garments with the body ; or to viftt any 
tonrbs bciide thofe of their own family, ei^cept ac 
the time of iDterrmenC' Moft * of thefe.. things at^ 
likewife forbidden by our laws, with the addition of 
this circumftance, that, thofe who o&nd: in fuch a 
manner are fined by the cenfbrs of the womtn, as 
giving way to weak paffions and childith ibrrow^ 

As the city was fitied with perfoos who aiSrmbled 
from all parts, on account of the great. iccutity .in 
which people lived in Attica, Solon obferviog this, 
'ai>d * that the country withal was poor and iiarren, 
and that merchants who traffic by fea, do not ulcto 
' import their goods where they can have nothing in 
exchange^ turned the attendon of the citizens to 
manufafturcs* For this purpofe he made a law. 
That no Ion (hould bq obliged lo maintain his father^ 
if he h^d not taught him a trade f. As for Lyt^tfc- 

i gui. 
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• Demofthcncs [{h Timcfr,) recites Solon's dircdion- z%.it)fy- 
nereis as follows : '• Let the dead bodies he )aid out in the hpule, 
•* according as the deceafed ga\'C order, and the day jfollfewiri^ 
«• before fun-rife carried forth. Whilft the body- is carryift^.^ 
•« thegrave let the men go before, the women follow. It (hall 
•« not be lawlul for any woman to enter upon the goods of the 
«* deadf apd to follow the body to the jgr»ve Mod^r ihreel^oxe 
" yeans o/ .age, except fuch as arc; wilhiD the'.dcgfcgs of coij- 
•* fins." • . • ' . : / ..-./. 

. + He that MiiLS t^iricc coOrviAed of idlcnefe, w^iio be d^lared 
infiimm* irierodoitfs (K >iL) and DioJorut^ Skuli^g C^* i).4^^:^ 



gu^; wbQi&^ ctt jt was dcat of (IcBngefs, and wbofk 
couhtiy/'aeGording to Euripides, wa^a foffident for 
twice. the taumber of inhabitstfits *, where there !«ra^ 
mbtcbvcTi; a multitude of HibUs^ who were not only 
t6 be kbprcobftantlf emj^dyed, but to be humbled 
Ind worn out by fervitude ; it was right for him to 
let' the' citiKns free from laborious and mcchanii 
artsy and to ampioy them in arms, as the only art 
'fit for ibcm to learn and cxercife. But Solon, rather 
adapting hk laws to the ftate* of his country, /than 
his country to his laws, and perceiving that ths 
foil of Attica, which hardly rewarded the huiband^^ 
iinan*s labour, was far from being capable of hiain*- 
taining a la2y multitude, ordered that trades iboiild 
be accounted honourable ; that the council of the 
Areopagus fhould examine into every man*3 means of 
iubiifting^ and chaftife the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which (as HcracKde^ 
'of Pontus informs us) excafed bkftards from relieving 
tJiejr fathers. Neverchelefs, the man chat difregards 
lb honourable a ftate as marriage, docs not takea<wa* 
,manfor the £ilcc of children, but merely to indulge 
his appetite. He has, tlierefore, his reward ; and 
there remains no pretence for him to upbraid thofe 
children, whofe very binh he has made a reproach 
•V^ them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in generaT . 
appear very abfurd. For he permitted any onfe to 
kill an * adulterer taken in the fafl *, but if a man 
committed a rape upon a free woman, he was only 
to be fined a hundred drachma^s ; if he gained his 
.nurpore by perfuafion, twenty : but proftitutes were 
excepted, bccaufe they have their price, And he 

would 

that a Taw «f this ki^d «vai in ttfe rn Egypt. It is pmhable ificre- 
fnre that Soton, who was thoroughly acquaidted with the learn- 
iofir of that nation, borrowed it from them. 

* No adulterefs was to adorn heHetf» or to affl(( at the public 
.facrifkes ; and in cafe the did« he nve liberty to any one to tear 
her ducbes Oifhcr back, aud beat her iutu the bar^^ain. 
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woufd not Mom theotiU^ii^U a d^ugJi^rfoeifil^ri/fOilt; 
kf^ih^ Yvjere taken m 4P f^ of difiioBour l9^^gM<emvK 
riage. But cq {MinUh tH^ fume fault foti>^iimes. in'ii 
fbverc and rigorous Dinner, ind fotpetmc^ iighdj 
9od .as ic were in fport, w^th ^ trivial fvie^, < is not ar 
gr<^qab4e to reafon : unl^ the fcarcky pf mooey in 
Athens, at that time^ made a pecuniary muld a 
heavy one. And indeed in the valuation of tjiings ibr 
facriSce^ a (beep and a mdimus of coiii wei^ reck** 
pned each at a dtaebma oply. To the vidfcor in th^ 
Ifthmian games, he appointed a re ward ^^ hundred' 
drachmas '^ and to the vi<6tpr in the Olympian^ fivQ. 
hundred *« He that caught a he-wolf, was fio ha.ve, 
five drachmas \ he that ' took a ihe-wolf^ 4>ne : and 
the former fuoi (^ Demetrius Phalereus aflTerts) waa^. 
the valq^ of an ox, the latter of . a ibqep^ Thougbi 
the prices which he fixes in his fixteenrh table for k^ 
left vidiitis, were probably much higher Jth^n the: 
common, yec they are fmall in comparifon of ^tfaitt: 
prefent. The Athenians of old were great enemiM. 
to wolves^ bccaufe their country w4s prt$et' for plif- 
ture than tillage : and (otnt fay their ti^ib^ had not* 
their namts from the Tons of Ion, but from the ^^ 
ferent occupations they folkwed \ the loldiers being 
called ibopiiUj the artificers <r^^^^i ; anftdol thcOthei". 
two, the hufbandm^ teleontes\ and ttkt:i graficra' 
spiorfs. . .:. • / ; 
As Attica was not fi^pplied with w*ter from |H5fi 
rennial riycrs, lakes. Or f fprings, but cbidly by: 
wells dug for that purpofe, he made a law, that\ 
where there was a public well, all within the diftiJf ce 
. . ' ' . of 

' • • ; ' ^ . i. • '. :• ■ . •-' 13 

* At the fame time he contraf^ed the rewards bcftowed apon 
wreftlers, eileeming fuch gratuities ufelefs and even dangerous ; 
as they tended. to encourage idlenefs by putting men upoiUiv^- 
ing that time in exercifes whichbtigfat to brfpent iti pr^dlne 
for their families. . ' ^ ^ '' -• ? 
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f Strajbo tells im tWe iksq a. fpriqg of freib water fi^r tbeiiy^. 
€flBUBi$ but the 6)11 j>f4ttic« to; general ^^ diy,: aq4 xfaft^fi^ej^ 
IliiTas and £ridaaus did not run confiantly. 



©ffouf fo^owgS^ flw>utd niake irife 6f h ifibUU^- wlfcrtr 
the dlftertd WB^ g!^eai?er} th^Wcr^ toprbiridv 'Sr^iveH 
df ehcif b\ittfr Awlif t1idy^g«en-ft!?hJoW«f deep in 
tfeir own gfound,' arid cduld find Ao water/ tfefcy had 
Kbcfty t& fin a vcflM of fiit gallons twice^ a'diy ac 
their neighbduffe. Thus he Alight it prop* tb aflMt 
pcrrons1ni%ri ttecdDty,'but itot to e^o^ira^ Jdle-^ 
nefs. His regulations withtefpeift to tKc plamingof 
trees, «)<eft alio vct7 judiciotis» He that phnted* aliy 
rteiiiS his field, \fas to place itat lead Rv^fettfpom^ 
His ntighbottr-s ground \ ittd JP^it was afigi^trwor 
an blive, nine j for thcfe extend their roots ^farther 
tfaanothet'S, and their neig^bdurhood is pVejudicial 
to fome trees, not only as th^ take away the noa- 
ilflmient, but as their eflSvxviia: is noicious. He that 
yfiosM dig a pit or a diteh, wds to dig it as. far ftom 
another tfifan*^ ground, as it was deep: and if aYiy 
one wodld raife ftocks of bees, he wa&topfaeeriiem' 
tkitc hundred feet from thofe already raffed by 
sftimhtff.' •'•.'• .- - . ' ' ..•>.■: 

'Of all At pfodufts of the earth, he allowtd none 
to be fold toftriingers, but bll: and whoever pre- 
fttmed to ' export any thing eJfe, the/^^iv;5r''^s fo- 
Ij^mnly m declare him accurfed, ^r ta pay himfelf a 
hi3iX^i:6'^atimas 4ino the public treafbty. This 
law is in thtdtOi cable. And therefore it is not abib^ 
lutely improbable, what fome affirm, that the ex-^ 
poftation' of figs waa formerly forbidden, and ifhat 
the kiformei^ 'againft the deHnquents wa$ called a 

r^ He likewife enafted a law for Fapanition» S of : da^ 
ftaige received from bcails. A dog that had * bit a 
man was to be delivered up bound to a log of four 

^ ' ' . ^ • cubits 

^ IrUf law, and feyeral others of Sdlon's were jU^l ip^to t|ic 
twelve tables. Id tbe conialate of "^T. Romilms.anii C^rv^tu- 
rios^ in the year of Rome 293^ the Romans feht deputies to 
Atbeat; W traafdriUr hit laws, aad ^loTo of >th# otbe¥ liw-giv^rs 

of 6itoot> iil'Oidorto form thenbf a tedy >ofUnn for Rome. ' 

• * , . • • • •■'.»•. 
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ft V 

cubits 4ong; M dgreckbfc contrivance 'for fecurity 
againftiwch ananimal/ V ' "^ ^^ 

Butiihc jK^ifdcHoof ihe^Jai¥ oooccrnitig. ^Ae fiatti- 
. mlizing of foneigner^^ i^A Jittic.dubioui^ bedaufcjt 
. iorJM^s the freedom of the city, tp be granted to aay 
fcutfuch ware for ever exiled from thcir.jbwn ooiiii- 
tryv. Qf tranfplanc thenf^fdves to Athotis vriih t^icir 
..whole/^fDHy) ^Pr theiakc of exercifing foise. nia- 
,^jpa}-tr*de. This, we are (old« he did^ aoc 4rith,a 
yit;Yv.5P k.<rcp ftrangers at a dillance, but rather too 
invite them to Athens, upon the fure hopie of being 
: Emitted to the privilege of citizens : and be in^in* 
cd the fettlement of thofe might be cnttreiy dppeiKi- 
od upon, who had been; driven from .their nadve 
cOMntry, or had quitted. it by choice, 
. . ThacUw is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the 
going to entertainments made at the public charge^ 
by him called * parajitein* For he does not allow 
the fame perfon to repair to them dxen^ and he lays 
t penalty upon fuch as refulc to go when invited \ 
looking upon the former as a marlc of cpi^Urirpi, 
and the latter of contempt of the public. . .. t 

All his laws were to continue in force for a hun- 
dred years, and were written upon woo^^n tables, 
.which might be turned round in th^\. oblong. caiCes 
that. contained them. Some fmall remains ot them 
are preftrrved in the Prytaneum to this day. Ol^hty 
were' called cyrhesj as Ariftotle tells t^s •» and Crau- 
nuS| the coa^ic poet, thus fpeaks of them : . 

By 

* In the firfl ^gcs the name of parajht was veacra^c a^d fa- 
.cr«d» forjic properly figniiied one that was. a jnefs-iQate at the 
table of facrificcs. There were in Greece fcveral perfonf 
particularly honoured with this title, jogch like thofe wliom 
|he Romans called epuUnest ^ relieious order inftitmted by Nulna. 
Solon ordained that every tribe fiiould olFer aiacrUce .o|kc»* a 
month, and at the end of the facri£ce A^ake a public ci}teruu«^ 
9ient, at which all who wcfe of that tribe ihould l^..o^l}ged ta 
aflift by turna, . 

2 . . : . 



/f^;&(?/> ryr^^i «^w but fervfi, (a k^il qur putff^^ ; ; . ^ . 

■Some •%,,<^thofo > tdbles^ 'wWe |properiy tatlfcd i^r^f/, 
:un iwbich ;i«re w^tttenf thtf rulea fof ^eHgf^u^^ rttw 
faoci 'faCiifiocr^ atid tb« other ^im;x^i. Tht i'<naM, in 

a body» baond ihemfelvcs by oath to dtablilU the 
>iaws o^Soton*, and the tbifmdtbiU^ or gkardtans <if, 

iht bms^ fetneraUy took an oath in a particular form^ 
/,hy:xhc ftone in the market-place, that for^vtry law 
txhey brokicv each would dedicate a ^ golden ftatoe at 

i>otphiiof the fame weigh): ^with hjmfelf. 

Obfettfingv the irregularity of the -f months^ and 

that the moon neither rofo nbr fet at the fame time 
.vuth the fun ^ as ic often happened that in the fame 

day (he overtook and paflcd by him, he ordered that 
!A)ay to be called bent kai mu (the old and the new) ; 

afflgnirtg 

y . * Gold 10 Soktn^ time nrasf fo fcaixe in Greeoe* that vrkes the 
. $part:^n9 ^ere ordered by tbe'oracie to gild the face of ApoUo'g 
' ftatue, they enquired in vain for ^old all over Greece, and were 
'direfted' tJy t»e pychonefs to bay fomc of Crttfus king of 
Lydia. 

^ Solon difeovered the falfeneA of Tha1es*s maxim, that the 
' moon performed her revolution in thirtv days, and found that 
^ the true time was twenty-nine days and a half. He dire6ied, 
r.tJwttfbho, that each of the twelve months fhould be accounted 
twtctty-nine' or thirty days alternately. By this means a ianar 
'year was formed, of 354 days ; and to reconcile it to the folar 
year, he ordered a month of twenty-two days to be intercalated 
every two years» and at the end of a fecond two years, he di- 
lx€itA that a month of twenty-three days (hould be intercalated* 
He likewife ensaeed the Athenians to divide their months into 
three parts, ft ilea the Se^'muttgf middlingy and ending ; each of 
4he(b* confifted of ten days, wben the month was thirty daya 
'^Fong, and the laft of nine, wlien it was nine-and- twenty days 
"long. Ifi (jpeaking of the two firft parts, they reckoned accord- 
*ihg to the Brfoal order of numbers, viz. The firft, &c. day of 
tKe moon beginning ; the firft, feCond, &c of the mobn mid- 
idling; b\it withTefped to the laftpartof the month, they reck- 
otftd backwards, that is, inftead of fayiitg the iirft, fi^cond, &c. 
dayof themooft ending, they faid the tenth, nitth, &C. of the 
' moon ending. This is a circumftance which ihould be care- 
fully attended to* 
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affigniflig*!fie'p«t of H bdfbre the€onjuii^£Sm» to t^ * 
otdiBKkitk^ andthercftfothebcgthniogof thencir. 
H^4wiA9; therefore^ to have been the ixfl who oh- 
dcrAood that * verfc in Homer, i«{tkll maktr mtft- 
tion ciz day wherein ibi 0ldwumtb iniei^ mid $lm mm * 
began. 

The day following he called the new mo$^ After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding,, but fabftrttEtipj^ 
to the thirtieth, accordiM; to the decicafing phaies 
ofihemoon. 

When his f laws took place^ Solon had hia vi^norf 
every day^ finding fault with ' fome of tl^poi^ and 
commending others, oradviGngbimtomaifLeceftaift 
additions or retrenchments. But the gfeater part 
came to defire a' reaibn for thk or that ajrti^rf ^r a 
clear and precife explication of the meaning and de- 
fign. Senfible that he could not well exciw bimfelf - 

from 

♦ Odyfll xiv. i6j. 

t PlucajDck luui only meotioned bcIi of Solon^t kirs as fca * 
diought the moft iinguUr and remarkable | Diogeoevy La^rtimi 
and Demoflhenes have giren as account of tDma odifn that 
.ought not to be forgotten.—^-** Let not the guardian live In the 
** fame houfe with the mother of his wards. Let n6t the toi- 
** don of minors be committed to him who i« aejcc aftor tkaai la 
*< the inheritance. Let not an engraver keep the tmprefltoa of a 
** §iBz\ which he has engraved. Let him that p«C9 out the eyo 
" of a man who has but one, lofe bo;h his own. If an archoa 
** is taken in liquor, let him be put to death. Lei hiia who ra* 
*< ^fes to- maintain his father and^mother, beinftmoai: and fi> 
*' let him that has confumed his patrimony. Lee him who ra- 
** fufes to go to war» Hies or behaves cowardly, be^fakrivd the 
" nrecinfts of the forum and places of |>ublic wOrfliip. If a auai 
'* ibfpnlei bis wife in adultery* and. lives with her afteftuarda, 
** let him be deemed infamous. Let him who frequents the ' 
*' hotffes of lewd women» be debarred from fptsdtipg HI the..ff> 
** femblies of the people. Let a papdai* be purfiied» aad pat to 
** death if taken, if any man ileal in the day-time» let bimht 
*< carried to the eleven officers ; if, in the night, it (baU P^iiar- 
** ful to kill him in the ad, or to wound him in the purfiMW 
« and ^ry him to the forefaid officers : if he {t^aUxottMii 
<* things, let him pay double, and if the convidor thinks Bt> oe 
"* expofed in chains five days ; if he is guilty of (acrilege, lee 
** him be put to death." 

2 



injulg^ u^ir .uppcurtimi^, tbf jcki^ it iniftjU avc 
<^Mj«fc «47^a«^r5i at Oficc^of tteir cwik »d ca-i 

. . J^^:^ 0lV^^^f^J^^Vfriz( can pU^^^ 

U*ler^rCT?nce/ tl^fm^ of traffic, he fcrt ftil ftn* 
atio^tfr country, having obtidfTed leave of the Athe- 
nians for ten years abfence. In that time K^ hoped 
hil laws woiiW become ftbnfiar to them. 

'Hh fttt^'^ojragfe' leas' f0 Bjgypt/^hcre he abode 
Ibmelftaettrht hitiifclf relates, 






eaUfphn /hri 



Tlierc be ^nverfcd x^pop jpoi^ts of pbilofophy^ with 
Pfcnpphis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saitc, 
the moft learned of the Egyptian priefts ; and having 
an amount frdm them of ^e ^Ailantic Ifland (aa^ Plata 
iniblrms w) be attempted xo deferibe it to the Gre« 
cims ki a jpoecD. From Egypt he failed to Cypru% 

Vol.. I. Q, "and 

■• • • , 

• ■• » • • 

* Pb^ ibiUhttl tkif- hiftory from- Solon's vhtmoin, as nay fai^ 
leeil ki'ltts TiiopaBus, aa<i Critits» He pretends that this AtJao- 
tisy an xflaad 'ftegaied in tlve Adantift otena> was hnfgju thMi 
Afia aad Alrica, aod ihat# notwidiHaadiiDgit's.vaftcxteQt^ k 
was.4r9«(D^ ill one day. aodiiight. Diodoms Stcnlwa iays» 
theCaitbag^MiBi^. wlia uircovercd it, made it death for any oiH} 
to fettle i^ lit ' Aioidil a nomber of conjcdares coiiceming it» 
one af dk aiMF^prpbftbie is» that in* thofe days the Afficaaaoail 
foa»c kiiin|ledgf» of Ao»tnca» Another opioioay wortli bmi« 
. tionkf , Ja> ^ai the 4il4mtiilet <y Fortmau iiUods wei!e whjtf W9 

Aov €aj[l tW Canaries* Homer thiM4^ribes theia. 

Stem winter /miles fw that aofmcious clime : 
The fJcfiis are florid Wjth anfaaing prime. 
" ftbm the ^Id^lc pofe fio wincJs inclenient Wow, 
MoqIJ ^ retiff a hde, or Aake* the Jleecy foow }. 

* Batfirom the breety deep ttie bleft inhale 
The iraflram taunnBrs of the wcHetii gale. 
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R»cj'|)rthr.' one ^-'tht -Itifigs «f 'tbAci^lftertd, "«dio 

cMFThtlftui; tlcaMbcrivtvChi^iuBj iB^ftroogAnt ' 
atiOB-indeed, -bm vtry indiffiirent ^b'd/-'' AV'thcfft 
Was^fttf agreeable pUiA bc4ow, Solon per&iBded btilt 
'<() build a la^er tnd pleafanter city thenj, * and lo r<i 
M^v>«-the -ti^bituits of throther^to it. He -a^ 
i^nfted In- layitig Out the whole, and.btrilding it vA 
4hob*ftniaivwir for convenience anddefence: fothoc 
PhMcypras in a fhott time had it fo well pcQpledt » 
iotJidtt^thc envy of the other princes. AndilieK]- 
fcnci, ihougti the former city was c^ed Aipria^' vat 
'in hdM>ur of Solonj be called the new one Sek, He 
hirnTelf ^peaks' of the building of' thU aty^ in kb 
icy{mi9:. 

s decreiHl ' 

ts/uccee^t ''', 

deoTy ' ■' " ''; 

/ff rwr, " * ^ 

J atid fucce/s ! 

'As'fbr his interview with Crccfus, fome pretend 
■'to prove from Chronology, thatit is fiftirious, -Bht 
, fine* the ftory IS fo famous, and (b well attcfted, naV, 
(■*hat is more) fo agreeable to Solon's charaftci",' So 
■worthy of his wifdom and magnanimity, 1 cannot 
■^ ■prevail with myfclfto rejcftit for the fakcofcertSn 
'chronological tables, which thoufands are correffihg 
to this day, without being abletobringthcmtoahy 
'"•'certainTy. 56lon, then, is faid'tohavegOnetoSar- 
f'dis.git the fcqucft of Croefusj- and when; fie caitic 
■ there^ he was affeftcd much in the fanrc imanner as 
**■ d pcifoti born in an inland country^, whefi he fitft 
" goes to feethe ocean: for as he ta ties- every 'grtat 
;■ river he comes tpforthefca-, fo Solonras-hcpaflcd 
" " S thc'Cobrtj and faw many of'thc-nobility 
> •■'.■^. '■ "• ■■■-■'■ ■ ■ .'■ -^rirfily 



crfawd of »attcrrf«5ts and, g^grdf ^ jtook cwh pf :<j^^bi 

prfifepcjKi Jie Jeund the kiftg, fct off with %i}bstFVfijr 

beauty of xr^dQurs, elegoiiitciof gt^ldcn ornuncsusei.^ 
^endOTiof J!ewe)$ i in ofd«r tbac the graodoor jsind 
•yacieiy of diefccne oiigbt be.ai ftrikiog as^poOibk^ 
fiolon^ ftM)4i<^g Qver agiinft che throne, was : fUH:: ac 
aU furprifedy nor did be ppy thofe compUmen4$i (bac 
.^ene expend ^ on the contrary » it w^ i>)ait> M^^^l 
.pcf fona of difceroment th^t 4ic dcfpifed UH:h v^q op 
jtentatton and lutlencfs <^ pri4e< Croefus theifi* orde^- 
4d hi3^tr€^a^e$ to be opsne4> and his magni^ceiit 
flapai:cn3cot^ and furniture. t9» be ihewn himi ^tthts 
was quite a j^tedlcfs tcoubk^i for Solon in one view 
of the king wa$ able to read his charadter. When he 
had fceo all, and was conduced back, Croefus aflced 
him. If be bad ever bebetd a bappier man iban be f 
Solon anfwefed. He had^ and tbat tbe perfon was one 
TelluSy a plain but worthy ciiizen Sf'Aibens^ whojeft va^ 
luahle. children hebind bini\ and who having beeh abovi 
tbe want of necejfaries all hhlife^ died glorioujly fighting 
forUyctmtrf By this time he appeared to Croefus 
;tq be a ibangp, uncouth kind of ruftic, who did pot 
,nKaiufe happin^fa by the quantity of gold and niyer^ 
but cQul4 prefer the life and death of a private and 
,^eai) per-^n to bis high dignity and power.. How- 
ever^ Ke aiked him. again, IVhethery after feUus^^ pi 
.kmw^a^tJ^gr bapfier man in the world? Solon ah*' 
-iwercd^ Xes^ •tUobis ondBiton^ famed for tbeir.it,oth0'' 
^^ffeSion^ .and dutiful behaviour So their mother\,Jor 
ytfytox^notbei/ig ready ^ they put Jhemf elves in the mr^ 
,»nefs^. and dxiw their mother to Juno^s ten^kj wla was 
\ toftremely happy in having fucbfonSy and moved forward 
' amdfi the, hlefinvs of tbe people. , After the facrifce they 
• drflvk, a ibearTul cup with their friends^ and then laid 
'^-^^own ta r^y but roft no more\ for they died in tbe njgbt 
, without forrow or pain, in the midfi of fo much {/cn-^ 

0^2 ' ifFelU 
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y(m^^f»\thinra»k ws m ■ tie numkr '^ boppi^-^ntm^ 
Solan, tmwilting either oo flatter him,/ or cb^btai^ 
jper^tfc hmi more, repliod, King oflj^iia^ ytnG^dhai 
glMk thi'Grakpa imukr^UfroporH^ of ^bir^ttiwgsi 
fi^Menoife bi bos favound them with a AfflecrafitJfMt 
Mia Uber^il kind of ix^ifixmr^ wUcb betiti in^firibi 
fpigndofl tf fffjtdlty. Mffreavtr^ tbrvkijfimdts rf Mft, 
fiiffsfus notP^be tland^ by wffrtfm gpodft^tmrn; iff 
U ddhihre tbul felicity^ ^bith is Hni^ tp cbmge. Pk^ 
furtty carries fw every man masr^ vamus' emi ^unteruin 
IMms in ifs bof^m. fh, tbereforej *mbom bemoen 
bkjfes witbjuccefs tc tie li^j is in bftr efiim^m tie 
happy tnnn. But tbe baffinefi of him^wie Jlill Rves^ 
land bas tbe dangersr of life m encounter^ cppevnio use^ 
betfet than ibat of a champion^ before ibe combat h d^er^ 
niined^ itnd wbik tbe erosion is uncertain. ' Wirii , tbeft 
words Solon departed, leaving CroeTur chagriimU 
btit not inftrulbed. •• J 

At that time £fop, th^ fabuKft, ^^9 at i^'cciiiit 
iif Croefus, who had ^t fbt him, and car?elledf him 
not a Kttl*. He was concerned at th^ Qiikiiid?it> 
<cpddn Solon met with, and theroyipoh gaveinfih 
thi^ advite, JmanJJwuld eirber not c^riverJe.^bHf^sai 
ntf^ or fay what is agreeable to tbem : To whidi -Sd*" 
Ion replied, Nay^ but beflwuld either not do et at nliy 
jotfaywbai is ufeful to tbem. - . : . • ♦ 

Though Croefus at that tinric hddourlaw-^irerTO 
tOrttempt, when he was defeated in his wars with 
Cyrus; when his city was taken, himfeif' ffiade pA- 
foner/and laid bound upon the pile int order fW be 
T3tirilt, in the prcfence of Gyrus and all the Perfiomt^ 
1i6 'cried out as load as he pofliUy couid, 'Soioiiff 
'Solon !' Solon i Cyrus, farprifed'at this, :reiit>co^m- 
•qaite of him, ** What God or man it' was^ wfcmti 
1^* alone he thus invoked under fo greata calamity ?'* 
Croefus anfwered without the lealr difgutfe, " He 
>* h one of the wife men of Greece, whom 1 font 
l^ for, riot with a- dcfign to hearJirs wifddnT, or^ 



^ mglitded attti tscieml the rcpiiutba of tbatgiory^ 
^^s.Ac iQrs!of.wbiclri:find<a:imicIigrcaur misforfiuhi^ 
H. than the pofldTum of k yTaa a hleffifig* . My cxak^ 
^ cdilatcwas oaljr anexteiwradvanuge, tfa^ kip*; 
1^ ipitxififii-af aptDion; but the vsyctk plungts me 
^ inio itai fiftftefincs^ and cods in mifery irreoicd^i 
M ble. Thi$ was lorefcsen by that gmt tnan, .wbp 
^ fiofining a cpigefture of the future from what he 
>^ thenfaw^ adviiS^ me toconfider thet end trf Jift^^ 
^^ and not to ffe}y or grow kifolcnt upon uncertaiof 
^^' ties." When this was told Cyjrus» who was a much 
^iier nKw. than Cifbrus, finding Solon's mayioi cons* 
/if med by ao example before him* not only fet Crio^ 
i'us at hbeny; but honoured hina with bis prqtcdioD 
as long as be lived. Thus Solon had the gbry of 
laying the life of one of therekings, and of iaHruifl^ 
iog the.other./ 

During hii abfence, the Athenians were much dif 
yjAtd among thenr>(elvcs, Lycurgus being M the head 
of £he low country ^, Megacle s^ the (bo of Alcrn^n^ 
•of' the people that lived near the- fea-coaft, and Pifi- 
ilratus of the iziountaineers ;. among which laft w^s a 
«nukitude of labouring people, whofe enmity was 
chiefly levelled at the rich. Hen^e it was^ that though 
.tlie city did obferve Solon*^ laws, yet all expected 
fome change, and were dcQrous of another eilablidv- 
jnent ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a view 
to be gaVne rs by the alteration* Md entirely to fub- 
-^ue thofe that differed from them. 
' While matters (lood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
, where he was received with great refpefV, and ftill 
held in veneration by all ; but by reaibn of his gre^t 
age he had neither the ftrengtb nor fpirit to zd: or 
.fpeak in puUic as he had done.- He therefore ap- 

0^5' • plied 

* Thefe three parties into which ike Atheniaas were divided, 
Tiz. the Pedije|, the Parali« aod Diacriii have beca mcnuox^^d 
'ia this life before. 
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plied iri prlvat^ to tlfe'R^ads of thftfiflSMrfei' Bnd-tt(i 

dcavoured toappcafe'^ntf teconcHcthcm;' ^Plfiftractfi 

rccmcd to give him ' greater attentittY'tlunthrtrfyi 

Ibr^PifitlratuJ had an affable and CngSgmg ttianrieiv 

* Re was a liberal benei^ftor to tfce pctoT j and even 

ies he behaved with great, candour. Ht 

d fo dcxterouily the good' t^Uialitie* which 

denied him, that he gained' tiidre cralk 

il pofieflbrs of them, and ftobd fotemoft 

ic clleem in point of moderatioii^ml-e'- 

al for the prcfent govtfrnmCritj itrf avef- 

that endeavoured at a change. 'With 

le impofcd opon the^eople: but Sdkkt 

red his real charafter, and was the BrA to 

nfidious delTgns. Yet he did not abfo- 

: with him.bnc endeavoured to foft^n 

f\Cc him better, declarine; b6th to bfm 

thai if ambition could buf be baniftied 

[!, and Ik could be curid of Tiis defirecf 

ver, there would not be a rtiah better 

' a more worthy citizen irt-Athehs.- ■ 

lis time, Tlicfpis began to change the 

form of tragedy, and the novelty of the thing it- 

trafted many fpedators ; for thi» wtt'belbre any 

prize was propofed for thofe that exceUed in riits 

relbcfl. Solon, who was always willing to hear and 

to learn, and in his old age more inclined to any 

thing that might divert and entertain, particularly 

toniufic and good fcUowfhip, weft t to we The(J)i» 

hinifclf exhibit, as thectiftom of the' ancient poets' 

was. When the play was done, he called to Thef- 

pis, and nlKed him, ffbe ^as net afiaftad'to^'tt^ fa 

■'•-■■- I: many 

'* iy At poor we areoot tonndcrilatd fiK^tu aftsil'ilqut 
■ftr-^hdre were none fu«h at Athens. ." In.tkoft ^y^"./ays 
-irotrvei. y there wu no cicizea that died of want, or bfegrj 
t' 'ii);t)^^ieeti, tatbedilhonour of the community. " Tbivwaa 
_pwing to the tawi againft idlehefs and jSmdigaiit/, in^^he^tara 
' whfcH the artafegut took ^^1 C!'/ ^^^ Ihould h;^ve a yilil})a 
^velihood, 



TiBi*/lH?h ,^lop. replied, .ftfilyng ^iKc, grqi ■ 

Iqjtiy ;i«'itinTti8 llaff, ij'" wf t^courag^ fi'-k ■ 

- , Soon afte;- thi^t Piriftraciu^. ba-ying wout: 
^eU'ibr tb^ piuppfr, drove, in tjiat conditipi 
'ii^arkct-f^af^Ct; and entltavoured to ihSaipe 
gf the .fwopkj , Jjy telling, ;hcm, his criemie 
^n yan jbr-jiipj,, and treated him in that manner, on 
^COffunc of his pKriotifm. Uppathis, the miiltitia^e 
,,]oMdly exprril^d their indignation : but Solon (;anie 
;,yp-anjd tlju^.accollcd him. Son ef Hippocrates^ yeu 
^^_-Hemer*sUly£es-hut litry mfSfferently : for betvounitd 
^ofifflfio Active bis entvdei, nit you have dent it ioim- 
;^efiponyeur ceutttrymen. NQtwithftanding.,thisj the 
I .Cobble were ready to take up. arms for hitn ; , ^nd a 
i^^ncraJ affembly of tHe pc<^le being fumpipncd, 
^.^afton madea motion, that, a tody-guard of' flfty 
clubmen fliould be aOigned him. . SoTon flood up 
,. andoppofcd, it.with many. arguments, of the, fame 
.kind with thofc he has left,u5 in his poems : * ' , 
V . ■ Tm baag vn/b raptttre^n bis boney'd hnpu* ■ . 
'And again, ' -. v. ■ ; 

' Tour tri le puhHc snterifi tvtrhSndy 
- Totir fcx-like art fiill ctnttrs in yourfelf. 

', pMt when he hft, the poor behave in a riotous ^na^- 
.ri-ner, -and determined to gratify Pififtratus at^ny.ratc, 
, -.while tiiCTriph out of fear decUi^ the oppoJition, _ he 
,1 ifsiired wwhthis declarationi that he had fhcwn more 
,. wifdom than the former, in difcerning what'nicihod 
ihould have been taken } and more courage than the 
'lacieTy wboi-dkl noc want- underliandin^ b^t.fpirit 
/'^t6oppc^<h#cftablilhnfent of a fyrant» itiKipeo- 
'■ -pie naviiig made the decree, did not ctiriottfly^ «n- 
- ^jukc.ijito thc^immbcr of guards which Pllmratui 
:,'. ■ ■ -■ Qjf' f •; 1 employed. 
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gaclcsJ, * with riife reft ofrhfc Alcrft«dftilfe»; lmmed{- 
«artjf ttiok M flight/ 'Baf Solon V though ht-ifm rt»w 

ytty\o\d} and had tiMb to f^ond hiM, wpdtfed hi 
^UiMic^ and addrefled hinftfelf to the Citlijtns, fomcv 
•tirflei U{3ibf-aidr«ig thefft ^Ith their paft -Indifcrettoh 
tfkd -crfwafdicc^ fofni5et1iTics''^xhorring tand ifticttti^ 
^g^iS *^^^ ^^ ftan<} to]:^ fof theff hhsrif. Then tt 
^^thdttje fpoke thofe hiemordble w<it^\ li'wHdi 
have'^ten - eafter for tbimU i^iprefs ' the advances of^ ^ 

i'JlMJffitd and ProiM io famh^^kt^ Uivmkl^itm^ 
^Uriot^^ t\)dem^/h it: However, findirtg that cfeeilr 
fea!r8 ^rdverited cfabir^tterftion to v^hat he f^id^ he 1^* 
tuf^ikd to his own hourfe, wA placed hirv^e^tpohstift 
^he-ttreet door, with* tbefe word^> i'bai)f doiu M Ht 
iny pt'UDet to defend w^ country and it *s ta^m. ■ ' Tfcitf wak 
his laft public effort. Though fome ^Horied him t5 
fly, he look no notice of their advice, btrti/^ayodtttir 
pofed enough to make verfes, in which he thus re* 
proachc5 the Athenians, 

If fear or felly has your rights betray^ d^* * 
lit not the fault en righteous beetv^nitilmi. 
^Tou gave them guards \ yourais^dyaicr^yveiMis higb^ 
, %\i3npof^ tb£ heavy yoke that dram *h4. he/tvm^ 

7 Mmf offais friend$^ alarmed at thi^ told hitn iHe 
t^ranC'KOold certainly put him to 4eath:ib9 it, Mid 
ladoodkinii mhat he trufted to, that heweotfudLituv 
fimdpn<} ^gths :• he anfwered, To ild'^^agi.. Ho«k«- 
xsrecv ^^vbesi Pififtratus had. fully eftablilhedUtilnliHI^ 
iKM3nide his court to Solon, and treated hitn with lb 
mq^h l^iodnefe andT^fpeft, thatSqlontx^catnet^.^fit 
twieneiMMscounfellory aqd fidve fanftioflr tom^ay. of 
Im^^maeedtngs. He owrvcd the greateft pai{t4f 
SWoffs laws, fhewing hintfe|f the example, aAd 

... .4. .,. .... ... obliging 



■'^•'..'. 



tew h» WitJi^fef.dfopt tbeinxpfcachmfnt/ f^Sike* 

^wjfc.aiidcd i»^tewflv «^*^^*<^w'^*<j'> ^*a»« ^^tp^JoMi 
fi^imtlmii^ew^sJhoMJd it mm^mtd at tb^ pt^ 

^^<* . .y^t:Sl>U^ H€ra<:Udc$ tells us^ was io pur- 

ft^aDfrc q£ SotpR*s plan, vfho had decreed the fainc m 

the cafir of TfecrGppus. But according w. Ttvep* 

pbFuftOs, Pi(ii|r»tus, nols Solon,, naadetiie laj«r'>ar 

g^nftvdleftefev which prjtKluiaed- at onccgrcgter^a^ 

4uftrv in' the coaotry and traaquiliiy in the cjty.^ 

SqIoiw «Kireover, atteai)>ted in vcrfe % large, de- 

icdptionar rat^her fabulous accot^nt of the *.AtIaBt|c 

j-Qandt which he^ had learnt of the wife men of $4is^ 

^d which particularly conceroed the Atheni^as i\^ 

:by Tcolba of hi? age, not wata$ pf leifurc (as t^ato 

^WQUld.havQic) he was apprebenflye the worlc.Mrould 

ht too jnuch .for hifli, .and tbercfwe didnpf* 09 

ithiQugh With it* Thde verfrs are a proof d^at. bMfir 

^E^fs was iiot the. hinderance : - * 

i' ^ . 

I grov> in learniftg as IgrowinyearSf 

And again. \ .. . 

,^s^ C- ^JUgitytli'^e/fiades cfHfej and cbear usasixii go. 

Wart>, * aftibittbiis to cultivate and adorn the fubjcft 
of the Atlantic ifland, as a delightful Ipot in fome 
fair ifield: xmoccupied, to which 9^0^ he bud fome 
chnm by his being related to f Solon, laid oat fnagr 
nificenr cotnts and endofures, and ^ ereded a grahd 
entrance ta iCy fucti as no otherilory^ faUe, or poen^i 
etesiiv^ JSutas he beg^a it late, he ended' his iife 
" r/ '"....: ■ '• before 

* ^ This Atoe imported, that the pe<yplc of Atliii^ ftatnng 
liBbdue^-tU' Libya,. and a ^at part of EtMpe, i^rette4«4 
T^ZfV^ 9^4. Gl]pcce ; btnc the Athritiai^ faking bead i^gmft tbisir 
y^ctorioui aimy^ M^overtbrew theni in fevq'ai engageoiej^tts^ and 
confined tbeni to their owD liland; - ' 

f Plato's mptfapr wj^ a 4ercendiht of the brother of Solon* 
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before the work 5 fo that the more the reader is de-^ 
lighted with the part that is written, the more regret 
he has to find it unHnifhed. As the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius in Athens is the only one that has not the 
laft hand put to it, fo the wifdom of Plato, amongft 
his nVkiy e^Ocellcnt works,{ has left nothing imper- 
fcft but the Atlantic ifland. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived aeon- 
fiderablc time after Pififtratus ufurpcd the govern- 
ment i but according to Phanias the Ephefian, not 
quite two years. For Pififtratus began his tyranny 
in the ^rchonlhip of Comias, and Phanias tells us, 
'Solon died in the archorifhip of Hegeftratus; j:Ii|c 
immediate fucccflbr to Gomias. The ftory fif^Jiis 
• afhcs being fcattered about the iflc of Sitlamis, ap- 
pears abfurd and fabulous \ and yet ft is fclated by 
fevenil authors of credit, arid by Ariftotte in parti* 
cular: . ^ 

*It is faid by b{ogeiieiLaeni«ia» thattiiii win done1>yiiis wrn 
ntAct in' thus di^ofipg of hU Fernain^, ekhfir^lon Jumfeif* 
or tbofe who wrote his hillory, imitated the $(>rv ofLycurgui^, 
who left an exprefs prder that his aOies ihould be tnroiv'a into the 
fpa. . 
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SIJQH k the charaSt^i: of Solon \ and therefore 
with him we will compare Publicolag^ Tq c;i»^ed 
by the fij^man people, in ackAOwledgenoent of his 
. merit vfcr his paternal name was Valerius. i;Je 
was delcepded from that * ancient Valerius, who wis 
the principal author of the union between the .Ro- 
mans and Sabines. For he it was that mod eSec- 
tually perfuaded the two kings to come to a con- 
'terence, and to fettle their diflfcrences. From' this 
', man puf Valerius deriving his extraftioft, diftin- 
guifhed himiielf by his f eloquence and riches, even 
while Rome was yet under kingly government. 
His eloquence he employed with great propriety 
and fpiric in defence of juftice^ and his riches m re- 
lieving the neceflitous. Hence it was natural to 
conclude, that if the X government fhould become 
republican, his ftation in )t would foon be one of 
the mo^ eminent. 

When 



* The firft of his fjimily, who fettled at Rome, was Valerias 
Volefus, a Sabine ; or, as Feftus and the fajH CapitoUm call 
him» Velttfas* 

t Piatarck by this woald infinuate» that arbitrary power is 
no ^end to eloqaence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty 
does depreis the fpirit» and reftrain the force of genius : where- 
as^ m r^piiblifi and limited monarchies, full fcope is given, as 
well as many occafions afibrded, to the richeft vein of oratory. 

t Governments, as well as other things, pufhcd to es^cp^ve 
lengths, Qftfn (Jian^ to the contrary extrempt 
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When Tarqum ibe prwi^ who had made his warjr 
t<o the throne, by the * violation ci all rights, di- 
vine'*and human, and then exerci fed his power a^j 
Iw acquired it, when, like an opprcffbr and a tyrant^ 
lie- bdcattife odious and infupportable to the people^; 
imd.tlifey tobk oaafioo to revolt, ffom tke onfHappy 
fate ti Lucretia, who killed heriHf on account t)f 
tb^ i" rape comnr^itted upon her by the fon of Tar* 
quin. Jjudus Brutus, meditating a chaingeof go- 
vernment, applied to Valerius flrft, and with hia 
Powerful affiftance expelled the king and his family; 
Indeed, while the people feemed inclined to give 
one perfontheehicf command, and to fet up 'a gene- 
ral inftead of a king, Valerius acquiefeed,' Md wit* 
Jingly yielded thefirft place to Brittos, under whoft 
aufpices the republic commenced. But when 'it a^ 
pearedthat they could not bear the thoughtof being 
governed, by a fingle perlbn, when thcV- f^me^ 
thore' ready to obey a divided authority, and indeed 
propofed and demanded to have two coniuU at tht 

bead 

* He made afe of (he body x>f bir ffitlierjn-*hm% Servxos 
TttUiuSy whom he bad murdefed, as i^ ftep to the thrpAei. 

-I* Li vy tells nsy that (he defired her father and^huTband to 
meet her at her own houie. With her father Lacretios caztie 
Publiat Valerius, afterwards Publscola, and with her hufband 
XiUeiiis ^nhis Brutus, and nany other iRooitf^ i>f • diftindicMu 
To them (he difclofed in icw words the whole jnaitcr. dedar^ 
her firm refolution not to outlive the lofl of her honour, and 
conjured them rot to let tie crime of Sextos Tarquinius go tin- 
punslhea. Then tho heroine^ notwithdanding their end£2arioata 
Yd diCiiadie her from it, plun^ a dagger iq her br^aft. Whilf 
th^ xtii were filled with gri^ and confternatioiH Srutos^ who. 
till that time, had feigned himfelf an idiot, topreveht his being 
Obnexioiis to the tyrant, took the bloody poinard, and (hewing 
it: to ibc afiembly, faid» '< I fwear by thi^ b]oo$)t wtvicfa was 
>f foatt.ipfmre, and wUoh nothing but ^ ^tejjia^.^UlAiny 
'Vof TarqMUi could have poUuted,, that I will p^rifie jt*. T^r^ 
*' Qiiifiiiift tbe proudi his «Mick^d wife, s^nd th^r €hildrcf^ ^wi^b 
<' 4ff ^ Avord ; iior will/aver foiiex aoy.€|f.th^.f^Uy>:Or afy 
/f ath^r.wbfitfQevei:, tOTcign at Rome. . Ye^gods. I CJiUjOM/to 
M . v(}fskf^ this my path ." At jthefe wor^ )>e.prf Heated th^dag-^ 
g^r tp Coljaunos* i«.uccetin«,, V4l4nu$« a]»d,thejf(l.^f (hc QOifi- 
pan^ ^ a|id ergaged dipip' to take tbe fame- 04£h» 
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Il«#4 of ch«& ft^t: tbe^ bc/Offbred Uio^fEs «^<:^i. 
(^ jM tHath^li-eAoey tc^ipitlier with tBfDfutii^Dt 

was^ apf)^lice$l Ms ceUeguip. M<9C that he^vvis n mort 
fTO^byrOF lijble naoiiMn ¥ateritts*» but th(|ii0iibiC 
iMid c|^. filial incereft m-thQ ftace^ appvolKtOMO^ of 
ti^vi^drawoiF sriieTaiquiM^ wiio ma!w groat) efiotti 
mth^u% iMd-endeav^ur^sd to fyfteii thcmftrntsmM 
tii th€^€ithm^ mtbimi were defifototo becoqai^ 
m^fHidd^rl^/; r(he moft im{^cable tiwemy a£ .skait 

' yaleriitfi, taking it ill that it (hould be £ippofed 
ite. "iiMAd, toot do bis Minisft for his CQ11QC17, becuife 
b^had feceived no partkubrinftuy fnmi thetyraiitsi 
jwkbdrew^ irofff the fenacr^ forbdve toattcmdie 
^^mmi and: would not intcmieddlo in nhe Inft-wkh 
l^lic atfetns* So that many bogan to <oc|seis ^beir 
fear and eonokm^ kft through rcfentmem beibould 
jolin liic laM rofA faimly^ aad oireroum tbe <»iu*- 
morii wealth, which, as yet, was but tottering^ Bru«- 
tus was iK>t without his fufpicions of. ibme cfthcrs^ 
avid^thenffore decermined to brinjg ohefenattxrrto ' 
their e^th on a iblemin day of facrifice, ^vhrich ht 
appointed fcir that purpofc. On this bccafiod Vale- 
rius', wmc with- great alacrity imo the Fmmm^ and 
was the fi^ m make oath tiiar he would oevtr gyve 
iip the leaft^oint, or hearken tt) any terms of ^rce- 
ment with Tarquin, but would defe^id the; Rotnan 
liberty wit^ hia fword ; wJuch afforded great iiitt»- 
ia^bton tOT^ie fen^te, and ftn^ngtb^ned- the hands' of 
the confuls ♦ His aftions foon corifiroiedf the fitt- 

* .'.iccri'iy 

' » Thus «tt^ed the regal fhte f^ Rotwei 241 yea«,- at^i^Rrig 
to tihe common com pntatioA, after the building of the Cixy, But 
Sir I fake Nfcwton juftly obfcrves, that this can fcarcebe ricon- 
'Ctled to the eourfe of nature, ifbr W6 meet with no iftAaffc^ in 
ftll hiftory, 'fifaCe chronology was ceruin, wherein ^tett |:iags« 
. looftofwhom weie flain, reigned {xk long atiine ih' cbntiaii^al 
fiieceflion. By tionti'afling, iherefore, the reigns ofthefekmgs, 
and thoreofrhekiRgsof Alba, hd places the building; of Komfe, 
not in Uic fevcnihi but in the j^th Olympiads ' :•-•...' 
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fcriijr dH his .tbi;b. i j^Kar jinb(USidars j tetim fixmi 
Tarquin with letters cakt3l9tetiita.gaintihr people^ 
and ilaftmidkidns to^trwt with them to iucbm-iitanAer 
^ might be mofl: likeljr no corrupt* ihem \ ,»dufj 
visre m poll them from the king, thftc-h^ bad .kiA 
tdiemo^iuA high notioils^rABd.wai wilIJiigp,i}oiif^ 
to. vtay tnodcraie jconditions. Thcmigh d)t ccmfidd 
vvtrc ofiopinion, that tivy flioukl.h^-admitted-io 
OQBferiwSi^ the {>eop>^; Valerius would- not ftfSbr 
it» . btt&Qppofed it ftrongly» ioGftiogtlMLnb pretexc 
Ibrinnoy^ticai ihouki latigivco the Qeedyttn^tdcki 
who fnight confider war. as a greater goyemi^e thaa 
tTranoy: itfdf. .^ "' :- , 

'. Aftdr this, ambafiadors tAtXf to declare > that he 
jBvould /give up aH tboDghfis of : the Jkingdom,, add 
lay down his arms, if tbey would but fehd.Um hia 
f rcaTures and other eiFe^» that hiar v hmily ahd 
fneODds ^mi^t not wMt a fuhfiftenoe i» their ^xile. 
^aiiy perlons inclined to. indulge himt&tlliA^ and 
Collatinus in partteular agfced to it ; 'but ^ finiMis, 
a man of great fpirit and qvick jeicottnem,.:ran* in 
MthcF^mm^ and calkd hi( coUegue tr^iiierf for be- 
.ingdifpofed to grant the enemy the means < to carry 
on the war, and recover the crown, when indeed ic 
would be too much to grant them bread in the place 
where they might retire to. The citiscnsibein^ aib 
iembled on that occaTioa, Caius Minutius^ a ptivate 
man, was the firft wha delivered his fehtimentd to 
them, adviOng Brutus, and exhorting the Romans, 
to take care that the trealures (hould fight for them 
iigainfltbe tyrants, rather than for the tyrants a^asnft 
Sim. The Romans, however, wer^ of opinion, 
that while they retained that liberty for «(hich they 
began the war, they (hould not rejt£b the offered 
• peace 

* Dionyfius of Halicarnail(is« on the contrary^ f^s, the af- 

&ir was debated in the fenate with great laoderaiion % and wnca 

it could not be fettled there, whether they Should prefer henou^ 

to profity it was referred to the people, who, ' to their iminortu 

' praife, carried it, by a majority of oat votf> £ok h9aour* ^ 
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<yttc:«)gctHtr.w«h>thr tyMiWKi - i •' ^^ n^-po' 

Godnrof his^efiefi^^ iiut tftedbinand ofi tfai^ifur^ 
iMfked a pvemice for ibortdiiig the: people; <md ibr 
pn^pjinug a 'fcefle of treachery^ This .wlisccamdl 
oil by- the liufbaffadors andei: pretenceoof making 
card of the eSbfU, parr of which • they loot they 
wdm to-feS, parc< to coUeft^ and the PSlk'^aSead 
away. Thusdiey gained time to comjpccwo^tftbe 
beftfamHioiin Rome, that of the Aquilii^ kirwiiioh 
f9mtt three ieisatorv and the Vitdlii, amofl^ 'whom 
were two. All thcfe, by the mother^s^ fide, were 
nephews ta Coilatinus the amfiiL The Viteiiii were 
liM wife allied to 'Brutus'; for their filter was bis 
wtfe,; and he had * fevend children by her ^ two of 
^whotn, foft asrived at years of ofiaturity, and being 
of their kindred and acquaintance, the Viteiiii drew 
i0^ and perfuaded to engage in the confpirsicy v tn- 
finiuaasng, that by this mejans^^dief tn^ht marry 4nto 
the £aunrly of the Tarqains, Ihare in their royal pre* 
ipe6ts^ a^r ^t the fame dme, be fet free from the 
yoke of aftupid andcrueliather* . For, 4itsi ii^fieiii* 
bility inpuntfhing criminals,* they called cruelty ; 
and the mipidity, which he had.ufed a long time as 
a^ f ck»k to (belter him from the bloody defigns 
^tbe ty/ants, had procured him the name of jBn^- 
rjus^ which be refufed not to be known by.after- 
.warda* v; :. ^ . ^ 

■ < The yotiths thus engaged^ were brought td con- 
fer with the Aquilii ; and ali agreed to take a:|;great 
' and 

V ; « Dionytusi and Llvy make i^ention of no more tKan two ; 
j^^ttt Vluf^ftH i^^rvrs with chofe who f^y that Bruto^ haicL more, 
. ^d .that Lucius firatus, who killed Cxfar in the capito), was 
' defctnded from one of them. Cicero is among thofe that hold 

the latter opinion ; or elfe he pretended to be fo, to make the 
'(^attfe and peHbti'bfBrntos more popular. ' 

. f Tarquin had put the- father and brother of Brutus to death. 
^ j They thought fuch a horrid facrifice would oblige tvtry 
^-^fiieiftber of the con fpir'acy to inviolable fecrccy, Catiline put 

the fateein'iMidite aftcr^ardi. • .. , • .^ 
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^ aad tafti9g ttie tmiaiiai ^ siimii fac»6etd (00 
ihn fmfoft* This wonvony ikm pttfivwed in 
tlirbMlfcof the AqoUii; and tb« mmh cfaofitnfiv. 
it (M iC. ins Miwai iB»v fapftA) wtt 4irk tnd c^ 
ttiaid* Biicafiftye, Burned Vkidicimi luxkfrir cbenf: 
U9difaMwed. No^ dM Ihs iMKi ptacmi bkf^tlii m 
iJUK rgom 1^ dcfigiH nof h§d hp. any ri»i|BCioii q£ 
tiiM ^*Mi#3ang CO fae traiifb^^ km hl4ppeoiiigi«Qr 
ht tlM«» Md poicctvdig vikit wlitt tofte andcMK 
MM they ooie^ he ftopfi (konc fer. (bm of briog^ 
fem, mA hid jiimfelf faehitid a^dieft ^ yc$.fii tbtt 
iKiOMild ice Wiut iRnsiiant^ aM hear wtuit was r(« 
UjpMfduftm. They aURo^ a ^sibkiticui «^ klU thet 
ceafiitsri and bailing wrote fettera to figeify aa imfch 
tQ Tar^iH they .gave them to ^ ambafedora^ 
who tbra Here giiefts to the Aquilu, and preSuUM 
ttie coftipiBacy. . 

. Wboft the ^Smr. was over they wkbdfev> and 
ViodiciWi ftaakag fn>m his lurjciag-hole,; wiaa nm 
<^paenaaiiied what. to doy .but difturacd w*i(h dottbis; 
He thought it fhocking, as indeed it was^ to accu& 
the £>Da of the moft horrid crimes to aheir father 
9rutus,> or the nephevyf^, to their uncle Cottatinus 1 
aad it did nat preiently occur to iiiip thataoy pri«> 
vate Roman was fit to be tr.ofled with ib. important 
a ficcret. On the other band, be was i> much tor^^ 
iQeated witb d^e knowledge of fuch ao abomioaUc 
treaiQD9 that he cpuld do any thing rather than con- 
ceal it. . At ieagch^ tndiiced by the public fpir it and 
i^ucoanity. of Valerius, . he bethought bimfelf of ap** 
plying to hin>9 a nvai caiy of accefs, and willing to 
|e . co^oited by th^ aeceiBteu^^ wh^ kMik waa 
always open, and who never ref ufed to bear the pe- 
tiuons even of the ^neancft of the people. 

Accordingly Vixidiciusrpming^ and diicpveripg tp 
him the whole, in xhe pre&nce of his brother Marcua 
and his wife ; Valerius a£bonilhed and terrified at the 

♦ The word iiyiiy, (ighideru lAJUy as well as to twtb. 
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))lot, would Aot fertile ttian go; but (but Irm wi^ 
the room, «nd left his wife to watch the door^ '• 'Then* 
he ordered bis brother to furroahd the lacekihg*^ ' 
palace^ to feize the fettersy if poflible, and' toHfectine - 
the fervants v while htmfeiMv with many clients and 
friends whom he always had about htm, and' a nit^ ' 
nnerous retinue of fervants, went to the bouie of 
theAquilii. As they were gone out; and no ofte 
etpcSted hiin,' he forced ^>en the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambaflador*s room* Whilft lie 
was thus employed, the A<|u3ii ran home in great 
hafte« tmd engaged with htm at the door^ etidea* 
vourii^ to force the letters from him. But* Valerius 
and his party repelled their attack^ and tw^lng 
their gowns about their necks, after much ftruggUng 
on both (ides, dragged them with great difficiilcy 
through the ftreets into the Fi^anr. » Marcus Va- 
lerius had the fame fuccefs at the royal palace, 
where he icized other letters ready to be conveyed 
away among the goods, laid hands on what fenrantsr 
of the king^s he could find, and had them alfo into 
the Forum. 

When the confuls had put a ftop to die litttulr^ 
VindiciuS was {produced by order of Valerius ^ and 
the accufation being lodged, the letters were readf 
which the traitors had not the afiurancc to contra- 
di£t.„ A melancholy fttlbefs reigned among the 
reft; but a few, willing to. 6ivour Brutus, mcrftion- 
ed banifbment. The tears of CoUatinus, and tte 
filence of Valerius^ gave f6me hopes of mercy. Biit 
Brutus called upon each gf his ions by naove^ an<t 
iaid,,jr<w 97/«j, and you* Valerius^ why do not yoH 
make yotir difence againft tin charge f After they had 
been thus^queftioned three feveral tinnes, and made 
no anfwer, he turned* to the tiStors^ and faid. Tours 
is the part that remains. The liSors^ immediately laid 
hold on the youths, ftripped them <X their garments, 
Vol. I. R and, 

* The, name of SrvtusV fecondi fpo was aoiV%k|itt|» bitt 
Tiberius. 



t3nA4 ihoYbgrticd tfaiir rJMmds rbdrntd ^<ni^ £#)^g«(t 

jthoit fe^itif nfvkk JBl«iiyrt)^ AhdciM^I^JOtliscs 

ttkcmd^i^tiireyQi lAde^/ iMaUe tDooiirinrtc^ic 1^ 

,iBek V y«t. it.n.fsid tthotrLBnttin tieiiher iiMsiciEl 

;siitt)ier way^ not JSaSkrfsd'fitf in tlurtteaft.ttAiboiii 

bttilkrnaftdaiigrfctodotnancev regardii;g<lttA kist 

itt tb»y iufficred wiih:aithra^^ d^icA« tiU (ta)r 

wmre^nKtcnded on xke ground^ and>dictr bndift 4S4!it 

U)flr nridi Am »•• Then ktt de{ttiMd,.iM»fi|ii|g il»e 

idl tt) liki cottegiK* Tkis was. an. aftiott. ivbirife iiek 

.fioc.'eafy cfiher «a praife or comlomn tratfc pM^iM^. 

-$of ckhtir the. execfsiof virtue rtifed )m ibul lAMt 

tie ibfk»ilce of the paflTions, or dfe the «dd«fr i(lf 

veicnttoeiic dcpi^ff^d it ieif^ iflfenfibilif^; NcktefMlM 

^'om nor. the other w«t natun^ or iiiitAile totUt 

\hiiinaii faridtics^ hut wai tttber drrinevor i>mirt. 

Jt isv.niDte:«qttitaMe, however, that our jtfdgtMi|t 

^Aould':gpre it»iaii&knK to the -gbiy. of rbis grtat 

:.itiaD^ ;tl^o that' ottr wtekacfii IkDidd. JiicHne tt m> 

: doubt. of. has virtue Bar the Romans d«r not ^iMk 

lupoB it aafa^anous.a,«Qrk^ JWRomtihMimJfa^ 

.buflt the dty^ as for; Brntus to have fbiittded Md 

. efttbKflurd the coBOmonweakh. \.\ 

L A£ttr 'Brutus had left the iribiinaU die-^tSiOttghe of 

^what.'teis done Involved the Teft.io'iaftoai(bMtt|t, 

I horror^ and fiknce. But the eafineft asid.ffarbeMr- 

i!ance cf.i^lattnua.gave frefK ipiritvto tUe AqA- 

iH, they: begged time to. make tbeilr ddSmce^ afld 

jdcfired that their .fiave Vindictus onght ^be rcftolttd 

I tD:theEDy isd not . retnain^ with thei^ actufiN-s. i The 

..can&l iwas tncUoed to gfan^tbeil- requcfti^ afKl iberb- 

.^ipdoctxy diiinifr the.aideflibl/; but V^lrrfiis vKmki 

V neither iuffer tthe Have to be taken ffoai'atiiaiigj^t 

^ crowds «or the' peopkf M; difinifs the tiaiiors vaikd 
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• Livy gives a dijfbrent .acogunt of Srqtiis's behaviour, ^nm 

inter cmne tempus pater ^'uultujque et os ^us, /feBa'culo iffet^ emintntt 

V^4iHifH&.fdirio inter fuSUoe pctfiteminiftiriim. ^The're itddki' ii!>c be 

^v.-a mora (triking fpeiftteleP thjoi-' t^ ee<inttii2iKC6 of BtMi<D?i^«for 

^ aiiftaiA^.4te <iMed ^lA 4i^tyV aadl* boptftdf nor c^b^M^t «ht 

father* though he fuppomd'fht Wigffime. iiiv^Lib.'tt.Xfei^r). 



ami citttdidbr.;Brucuiv Yrxchimio^ shtt Cailitsiiw 

lifted: moA'iteivipsthxlyc^.itir Ityickj^ lu8> aall8gui:)iiinisr 

ithe hardneceflicy of puttia^ bis own. fons' t^ deadly 

^ttB(HJborniiclmingto grafify ite.woK^ by< rokafiirg 

tilt Ixtniyers sid eneoiics oi tbeit couatry. ^ Cc^- 

^ttaus^ u{Kn> thir, k&ig atlrpttcknce^ commdUided 

^ Vindticius to be . tttktn sway r the lidiocs modo way 

^throvghtkc ocowdr fct»d*the man, and tame to 

faloWa 'With' loch as endeavoured to refcur bktei. 

Tiieivii^dbo/ Valtfius ftood upon their 4rfeniit» 

rimd the people cried mr for Brutus. Bi^atu9 it» 

'tunted^;^ and filence bcing^ made, he (tidy tt wt$ 

tnough f^ bim to give jud^pnent up$n]M oitm fiim% as 

-far tie teftj hi kfi them to thefeitencs of tbi foafit^ 

'Wto ifftre mw ftu % and My $w thai cbn^ it, n^t 

'^i^ before thtmr They did not, however^ waitfbi^ 

fdra^sngs: i>uc imimdiately puuing it lothe vrote^ 

rwkh one voice^ condeomed them to * die ; ' and the 

trattoEv- itere beheaded. CoUatimjs^ it feemsy WI9 

Libchcwbkftifpefted. before, on account of hit ^ neai^ 

.ndation to the royal famHy ^: and one of hi^ name3 

was obnoxious to the people, for they abhorred the 

! Very iiametof Tarquin: ^ut on chivoccaflon he had 

provoked them beyond eapreflidh; and therefore 

beTolUfitarily reltgned theeonfidffaip, and netirdd 

from «he city. A new ehri^on coafequently was 

. held, and Valeria^ deciared conful with gteat ho* 

mnlr, asia propermark of gratitude for his patriotic 

zeal. As he Was of opinion that Vindicios fhpuid 

-faaVe hia fliar^ of the reward^ be procured a decree 

of the people that the fceedom of the city fhoukl be 

:f^tcn him-, which was never conferred on \a flave 

before, and that he (hould b^ cnrpUed in what tribal 

heplcafed, and give' his fufFragc with iti As for 

pther freed men, Appiqs, wanting to m^ke hicnrdf 

R 2 popular, 

* LucSiii TarquiiuHS* thefon of B^^nas and nephewi>f 
..^^r<|iMi)ius Pfiftpnif wu calltd. CdJatiQu , from CoUmi*^ bf 
r wirich he. waft gorernor TariiUinms &up«rbus» ani-Eg^ri^d i^« 
fatha of (oilatiimf I were M ^imfiAH. 
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jpp^hr^ procured thciP a t-i^c of voting, Jong 
4fcer. The ii£t .of enfraochiiing a lUyo vis. 4o this 
day,cal]c4 VinSSlat (we are told) f^ctm ^tus Viiv- 
!dicius. . ',..-,.- 

. The next ftep that^:ieas.uken, wu to give up 
the goods of.the Tarquin; to be plundered ^^ their 
palftce aod other .houfes were levelled with the 
aground. The pleafanteft part of the C^^i Martins 
..Had becD.in their poflemoQ*, and this w^ now con* 
iecrated to the god Mars. Jc happened co be tbe 
time of harveA', and the Oieaves then lay upon 
- the.ground ; but as it was confccrated, they thought 
: it jiot lawful to ihrcDi the corn, or to make ufe of 
it 1 a great number of hand^, therefore, took it tjp 
in bilkers, and threw it into the river. The trees 
were alfo fut down and thrown in after it, and. the 
' ground left entirely -f- without fzmx, or produ&,. for 
,thc fcpvice of the god. A great quantity (rf" dif- 
ferent forts of things being thus thrown in together, 
they were not carried far by. the current, but only to 
the flialiows where. the firfc heaps had ftopt. Find- 
: ing no farther palTage, every thing fettled there* 
and the whole was bound ftill fi^er by the river ; fpr 
that w^lbcd down to it a great deal of mud, which 
not only added to the mats, but fervcdaK a. cement 
to iti and the current, far from diOblving it, fay 
.its gentle prefluregavc it the greater firnanefs. The 
bulk;and Iblidity of this mafs received continual ad- 
ditions, moft of what was brought down by the Tiber 
■ fettling there. :t It is now an illand fccred to reli- 
eioui ufes ; fevcral temples and porticos have been 
built ppoD it, and it u called in Latin, later Jufs 
pontUt 

• FIutarcH ftiould have faid re-confecTatcd. For, ic w^ ,de- 

.' yottd to ctiat god in the time or Romului, at appean from hJi 

: Tarqiiiiu bad focnlegioully ooKvcrMd it to their 

. < kept, «as vef7 Moperly adapted to tbe^fentke 

var, wholayi wdle all befbie ciua. . 
it was fecuK4 againlt the fpic« at the current by 
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JfifHteSj • -the ifland htween ' the tvco hrii^tx. ' Some 
fay, - hdwe ver , that this did not happen at the clcdl- 
cation of Tarquin's field, but fortie ages after,'' when 
Tarquinia, a Veftal, ^ave another adjacent field to 
Ihc public 5 fcft which flic Was' honoured with ^reat 
privileges, particularly that of giving her tefttmohy , 
irt court, which was rcfyfed to all other wom^n \ 
ihty likeHirifc voted her liberty to marry, but fhc 
did not laccept it. This i$ , the account, thou^ 
'feemin^y fabulous, which feme give of the mat* 

c Tarquin, dcfpairing to rcafcend the throne by 
ftratagem, applied to the Tufcans, who gave hini a 

' kirid receptibn; and prepared to condud him back 
with H great larmament. The confuTs led the Ro- 

•itian iopees againfb them ; and the two armies were 
drawn up id certain confecrated parcels of ground, the 
one called the Arfian grove, the other the JEfuvian 
meadow. When they came to charge, Aruns, tHe 
fen of Tarquin, and -f, Brutus the Roman cohful, 
rtet each other, / nor by accident, but defign; ani- 
)iuite(^' by hatred and rei^ntment, the one againft 

"it tyrant and enemy of his country, the other to re* 

^ venge his banifhment, they fpurred their horfes to 
Ihe tncountef. As they engaged rather with fury 
than condud, they laid themfelves open, and fell 

-by each-othcPs hand. The battle, whofe onfet was 
fo dreadful, had not a milder* conclufion : the car- 
nage was prodigious, and equal on both fides, till 
at length the armies were feparated by a ftorm. 

R 3 ' Valerius 

^ The Fabrician bridge joined it totbecityon the fide of 
the capitoly and the Cellxan bridge on the fide of the JanicuUne 
gate. 

' t-Brutn«f|-defeiTed!y reckoned among the moft i)luilrious 
heroes. He reftored liberty to his countrv,, fecured it witjb the 
'blood <tr his ov<m ibns, and died in defenmhg it againll a tyrant. 
The Romans afterwards ereded hi^flatue in the Capitot, where 
he'was placed -in theniidft of the UtTgs Of Reme^ with % hak€4 
fword in his hand. 
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which fide had tbfc Mi^<J!^, ahd foiWd' his nn-n ai 
much difmaycd at the ti0M of Itheir a^n dead, A 
aoimat<d by thc*tl>ft 6f the ehemy. Sb gteat, in-*' 
dcccl* was the Ilaught^l', that it couW not be d?C-. 
ttQguim<:d whQ had the advanta^ ; an'd eadt arUny 
hayiog a near view of their own lofs, and only gu^ff- 
ing at that of the enemy, were inclined to thirtk 
thcnifelrves variquilhed, rather than vicldfiows: When 
oighc came on, (fuch a night iis one might imagine 
?fter fo blooJy a day) and both camps were hiiChW 
in filence and repofe, it is faid, that the grbv^j 
fhook^ and aloud voice proceeding from it dec&rfcdn 
that ih Xnfeans bad loji one ^mah ippre tbaif the R9^ 
man^^.- The voice was. undoubtedly divine*, fw 
immediately upph \ha*t the Romans recovered Ad? 
ii)irits, and the fiel4 ruhg wkh Acclamations ; wh'iW 
tneJTufcan^, ftruck with fear and confufion, dc- 
fcrifid their camp, and <noft of them difperied, Aa 
fbr thcfe that remained, who were not quitc'Bvc 
^houfe^d, the Romans took them ' prifoners, ahd 
plundered the ^amp. "When i\\t dead wcrt num-! 
bcrcdv there were forfnd on the fide of the Tuicani 
crlevco thouPahd three hundred, and oh that 6f the 
JRomans as piahy, excepting one. This battle' is 
fpi^ io taVe bccD fought on the !?ft ojf February. 
Valefjius, was honoured with a triumph, and was the 
firftconful that made hiseptry in a chariot and fbur. 
Xhe occafioh rendered 'Jhe fpedacle glorious and vc- 
lierable^. not invidibiii, and [as fomc would h^vc It) 
gricv6us.tP the Romans -^ for, if that had been the 
jpafe^* the cuftom. would Wt have been lb zealotifly 
kept up, nor Would tb.c ''ambition to obtain a triumph, 
Jbav;C^ l^ft^.fo inany .ages. The people were pleaipd, 
toO{ With the hooours^ pfaid by Valerius to thc>re<^ 
mWAS ^^ cdleg^, his ^ilrytng htmivUh fo itiiich 

'* ": ; .-V • :/- •- . pompi. 

; ^it1«Mfti4tOikotAe,^5afcaCtli,«god|'^. / 



||(Wip,,jWi4 |^(jfH>Mncwg,lii? fm»^ oration ^ which 
lift (^gafniH)»i9 g«^callyj^Rrj>Yc4 or ra]CUcr>ere 
19. HHi^ c^ftfjn^ with, ,th^ ^i^rvfards all the great 
%nd UlutViow giQP fWPng jKcov.MpQO.thicir dcccafe, 
bad ^ic.cn<»«iyajfrpinp^^^ 0^ 4iftinftjah*i 
Thi? I^nftril oraiioip WW tt>in any^ 

mQf^..'th£ Gcecl;?^ Mtilcfs^ we allow, what AMij- 
ff^n^, ji\fifim<ir,^ x^Ufci^ thiit SqIqo wa$ the au- 
thor ftfi^Mk.QWftwp/ , ..^. . 
^ .B*jkt,.«hat whish (^cqi^cd Wd cxafpfer^^^^ the peo- 

i>k ^,d^ ji^s : ,Qr\^u$,.. w^qm they C()n(Jidered ^s^s the 
U^ qfiibertj;, wpijd not rufc aloAe, but tooj; td 
hwUclf A Arft .^A. A fceond dolleguc;, yh^ ibis' man 
(&^th^ilff^pj ihe%9boU,aiffborMy,andi}t pfii tbejuc- 
cfSxr tQ the confulaie of Brutus^ ' to whicb 'he hfis no 

-f^ltf f .Hi Xa 4kp Jyranm of f4rquin. To ixfbat pui^ofe 

,iii/l.i^ Wiir4^ tf fpetol prutus^ 4h4M ^f^^ f^ imtatt 
X^pUiu.^k ^^ ^^^ ^^ tSj^rods '^ndao^es carrUd bi{ 

,f(v:^ Utft^fikHh and Jets out fro^ a boufo mote^ately 
ti^Jkt royijtf Palace wki£b bjf demoted? It is true^ 

^^jperi^sr did, live in ^a and fupcrb, Qa 

thi V^^Uaj) . <Hpincnce^ which'^Ommanded the fbrt^ 
lind ey«ry |t)ii{)g that p^0e.d ';, 9nd.as( the aveniies were 

-^l^cuir, ^a.d the afcent lleep, when he ckcnedown 
ifofn.itf liis;appear$<ice was very potnpoxis, ;and r^;- 
^nibJed. ihf u^te of a king rather than that of a 
^nCui^. 9.ut h$ fooi) fhewed of \v4iat eonfequienc^ it 
ifi £^r r^r^j^ 'it\ high ftations and authoritj^ to have 
i()):if e;^rs. ppen to truth and gopd advice, racHer th^ 
4ftt{exyi .For when his friends ioforoied him, th(it 
4Bf>ft people thpught he was taking wrong ftcps/ he 
jB^e jjo ililpute, . nor eyprefled any refentiiieMt, but 
. .-,'".". ,^f.^/ '. R4 .."' ., ■'. ■._ ' "hamiy 

* ' • - . J *,.,., !.•!:- -,'.'} 1 " ^ 

• * • funeral bri\ion$ Wcte not in V^ among ihc- (SreeWs tSt the 
battle orM^MBcHiy whkll was ftcteda ytiri after tte -^e^^kiif 

' JBnitQs. TW.heiooi ihatmiifQ gloripfiily there, df^ iiidcqdj, 

^i¥eU deferye fuch eulbgiums; and the Grecians never gtanted 

t^em but to tho(e that were flain fighting for their country. In 

this refpe^i the cuftojn of the Romans was more equitable ^ for 

* they honoured wiiKthol^ {mldit'iiterlA'of ictgixi ftfchis had 
(erved th«ir country in any capacity^ 
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haffifir aUcmWc^ a mmikr of workrhrti%hilft-il 
yet hi^t, vrho dcmolifhed his hotife Entirely 5 lb 
that' when the Roiftarrs in the fnorhing'aflcfibbllpd 
to: took upon it, they admired and" tdbred his 
inamtaniinity; bur, at the fame time, \rferc trtabled 
to wfd grand and magnSkenc an edifice? roined by 
the cnry of the citizens, as they would have lament^ 
cd the death of a great man who had falleii a» faddcn* 
Jy, and by the fame caufe. It gave them pain, toOi 
to fee the conful, who had now no home. Obliged to 
takeffielter in another man's houfe. For Valerius was 
entertained by his friends, till the. peopfe provided 
a piece oF ground for him, where a lefs ftately hottfe 
Was builr, in the place where the temple of • ViOmj 
nowftands. 

Defitous to make his high office, as well as him* 
fdf, rafther agreeable than formidable to the pt^6ple^ 
he ordered the + axes to be taken away from the 
rods, and that, whenever he went to the great alf- 
fembly, the rods fhouM be veiled in reffleft tothc 
citizens, as if thefupreiiie power werelodjged xtitbem. 
A cuftom which the confuls obferve to this day. 
The people were not aware, that by this he did hot 
leffen his own power, (as they imagined) but billy 
by fuch an inftance of moderation obviated and ait 
off all occafion of envy ; and gained as much autho- 
rity' to his perfon, as he fecmed to take from his 
officii ; for they all fubmittcd td him with pleifure^, 
-drtd'were fe much charmed with his behaviour, that 
thty 'gave -hhn th^ name of PuhUcohy that is; the 
Peoples reJ^^SIful friend. In this both his former 
names were loft ; and this we (ball make u|e of in 
ithe fccjuel of .his \\U. • . . , , 

. . In- 

' • ' Plutaitfi hai tt; tjuhere the temple colUd Victis 'PuMIcas nvixt 
"finndu 'Hcliad found in the Isillorians <vica fot^^ which in old 
Latin i3gni6es 'vi^oryi but as he did not underltand it, he fuS* 
ttitttted nrVtt/ PuMuta^ which here would have no fenre at all. 

t The axes too were ftill bonvc before the confuls when thry 
\vtrc ih tht field . * 



^f Indo^^itwiif iio more tkan bu ^uev-^rhpfer^ 
mitted ^ aU.tafi^ for M^c >c(9pfMl0i^. Yc^ ^fore a 
collfiguit wafh stppoiiued }f^\mr^iyo kncW;<no];.wh4( 
ITUgIit>hii|>peiir^ und was ^pprcjicnfive^ lotm oppp^ 
fitian froR^ ignorsMice or c^i^y while he ha4 ^|^4oiic 
power he matdc u/e of 4c m cftablifh fome c^tjie.mo^ 
ufefui and >exceUeat regul^tiORsJ In the 6v& p)acet 
be 6)led up th^ fenace, which then was very thin ^ 
feveral of tha; auguft body having been put to. death 
by Tarquin before, and others £alkn in the late baxtle^ 
He is faid to have made i)p the number a hunditd 
and fmy-four. In the next place, he cauicd certain 
bwrto be ena&ed, which greatly augmented the 
power of the people. The firft gav<j liberty of 
appeal from the confuls to the people ; the iecond 
ipade U <^th to encer upon the magiftracyy- without 
the people's cooient ^ the third was greatly in favour, 
of the poor, as, by f exeinptii)g them from taxe«, 
k prosDoted their attention to rnanufaftures, 4^ $.ven 
Jus law againll dilbbedience to the confuls, was not 
lefs popu^r than the reft*, and, in effed^, it fa- 
voured the commonalty rather than the great; for 
thp fine was only the value of five oxen and two 
ih^p. The value of a (heep was ten . oioli, of an 
(OX a hundred ; the Romans as yet not making much 
ufe of money, becaufe their wealth confided in 
' abundance of cattle. To this day they caU their 
fubftance/tf^ii^iirtf, frompecusy cattle, their moft an- 
cient coins having the imprellion of an ox, a ibeep, 
^^h<^yMd. their fons being diftinguiihed with 

the 

* If PaUicoh ffeve the plebeians, as well as the patriciaii9» 
a ri^ht to the confalate, that right did not then take olace. I^or 
Lucius Sextius was the firft ple&ian who arrived at tnat honour* 
man^ ages after the time of which Plutarch fpeaks ; and this 
contumed bat eleven years ; /or in the twelfth, which wa^ the 
four hundredth year of Rome, both the confuls were again pa* 
cricians. Lxv^vii. cap. i8. , . 

f He exempted artificers, widowf, and old men, who had no 
, children to relieve them, fK>m paying tribute. 

X Before, the fine was fuch as the commonalty C0i44 ^^^ W 
without abfolute ruin* 
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the Miws of S^»llh BmMci^ QfpirgfiK , W^ P^^ 

Though tbetc laws of Publicola wiece populv' 

puniAtmmt be pppoiACcd, in m^ , <;iici iws fc^vcce^, 
C'or he laMd^ U lav^u!,. without « ff^tfm. ^f %r^ M J&U^ 
«ty IM9 (htt Alpuld 4U<ippt (9 fei hin^jif uf fqr 
liJi«g » Aod ihe pt ripn^ tb^t cpok ^way His )ijk^ . wj^ 
ti» Aafid ^xcuird* if hf coyld loake (>f<>Qif ^f die i^, 
t(ftp^4 cricK. His niafon for fuch a l^w, «re pcfif^ 
{^mni y^m thii: f hough it i$ not p^^>le .thac he mho 

undertakes fo great w eoterpriie, ib^ld dc9^.Bii 
fl9t«c( % yet ic is^ very^ pro)>^blc th4(> tbo^hXu^d-* 
«d> he may ^igcocc^IIih his deAgqs .Wfon; ^ c^ 
1^ btoDgl^t to unfwcrfor it ia a ju4kqal way & -wd aa 
iKe crij^cke, if cominkM* would pFcvmti his bcii^ 
caUed toaocoyp^forit^, this law impoivcr/Qd.afly loof 
to.puniO) bi<n before f^Gh.cognizanpe vva^^ l|l<enr/,' to 
HisW cmpernjng ihf: p'eaTitry. did bimjbopQUit. 
It was neceSary that fiiQpry (hould . hc.j;ai(c4'for t^ 
war from the eftatef 9f the citizeps^ : b\^t he d^ti^ft 
sninod that neither hiii^iclf npr aoy p( hh.ifiw^n 
fl^uld have the di^oTal pf it y nor ,WQ^ld tip (\ins^ 
tt to be lodged in any privaie hojut!:.-r^H<, . ih^g^ 
foce, appointed the teipple. of Satun> f^M shQ4ff(f^^ 
fury, which they ftill m\^ nfc of |iir tt^^ pwpp^, 
jvM itppowercd the peppie to cbu^ t>»^ TM^ikg^^qi 
e^B "^ ^fnifi^'j^ w irfofi^rirs. ^ The foft wcie Piibliisii 
Y<ti);iii4 And M^r^tHS Minutiu^j jhhI ^ isi^ ^ip 
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* The effice ^.of the q«90prs was to. take cace Q£.the public 
treasure,, far wblcK tkey were 'accountable wh^p their ytar Wal 
but ; to furnifii theneceiTary {wm for thcf fc^te^ of icitf .fMiM^' J 
andtoiedeiveAiabjiiradori; asteiidth^D^juidftoQUeiiJMs^ 
M^s^ aivl ofher i^f^i^^Mcs* A ^oaaal <^iil4p|»ot ;«f^|ivttl^ 
bonpnrs.of f trittMb, till be b^el givqii theip a (ai9h|jftl.accqQf^^ 
^ the.fpoiU be had cakeq, aoti fworn to it *Tti«iie Were at flHI 
twt> <^uae(lors only, but when the RoaviB eaipiie.wsai conficknbly 
€nlargc4, tbtv |]^]Mi>b«r wa^ iDcreafe4< The oiiee «f j]iuailor» 
tho' often diicharge4 by peripm whab,a4..brcft O^aigdi^/Ms^^ 
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wks t^llaftedi Ibf a hondted and chkty trRftfTaAd' 
perfons were d^fed, tb6i%K thtP^^phtestedW^Ws^ 
flood ewrufedi ^ ' • ^, - 

' Thefi?rrtatwrsfthtis rcgaKted) ht; procured Lti* 
ct^doi, the ^ttier '^^f the injured liUcrifia^ tii» be> 
Uppomted his.xoIleglie. To him he gavti t6^ f^fi^^ 
(a^' tfei<7 ire called) coge thei* with the ))recedeiicy, » 
tfh«f older man ; aiid this mark of v^pdSt coagehav 
ever finte Continued. As Lucretius died a feir 
daytt after; another eleAion was hald, lOsd Marcu$ 
^Tforatias. appointed in his room tor the reoHainsflg* 
part of the year. 

About that time, Tarquia making preparatbot 
liDt ti /eicond waragainft the Romans, a great pfodig/ 
is faid to hivt happened. Thii prince, wHile yet 
iip6t\ the throne, had klmoft ISnimed the cem{>k of 
Jupiter Capito}i)ius, when either b^ the f diredioii 
of an oracle, or upon ibmc fancy of his own, he oiw 
dered the aitifts of Veil to maUe an earthen chai'ioCi. 
wMch was to be pliieed bn the top of i§. Sbofi 
afttr th'fs he fwfeitcd the crown. Tiie Ttifijam, 
however, moulded the chariot, and Tet-it m tbeiUr^ 
luUrei btft thecaie was very^ different with it froiri 
that of okher clay in the fire, which omtknles and 
Cont^a£ts apofn the exhalation of the moifture, whlfre^ 
ift it^^tilar^ itfelf and fwellcd, till it ^w to fucb 
a Hzo and hardnefi, that ic was with difltcuhy they 
got ic out, even after the furnace w^ diftnaatred. 
The ibothfayers being of opinion, that thia chariot 
tietokened' power and fuccefs to the perfons with 
whom it fliould r^mi^in, the people ot Veii deter«> 
mined not to give it up to the Romans ; but, upon 
their, demanding it, returned this aofwer. That it 
belonged to Tarquin, not to thofe that had -drt^eit 
hifn from Jiis kirtgcjom. It happened that a few days 
#fter,-fjxw was a ^ariot-racc zf Veii, which, was 

, - ' obfervcd 

^ H^ratmPoMlttis: 

t ft was an ufual diii^ to place cbaliots on the topt of tern* 
f le». ' 

•4 
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flbfyfyfd as ufual i excq^: that,, as i;lifi. xbaifiatcer, 
^fa^ had. won the prize ami receivQdr.ti)c.croviOt ^«9 

J gently .driving out of the nng» the Jaodb fook frtgiir 
FQQf) no vifible caufe ^ but^ cither by fome dtfe&icm 
ai %h^ ^ods, or turn of A>rtqne, .ran away wkh 
fl\fir driver, at full fpecd, towards Rome. . It nm 
in vain that he pulled the - reins, or Toothed thca 
nkitfa wordsy he was .obliged to gwt.wasf to the o^ 
rcer, and was whirled along, till ihey came to. the 
<:apitol,; where they flung hiofi, at ihe gale . noto* 
called R4^umeM0. The Veientes, furpriftd and tei^ 
rified at this incidentt todered the artiftsto ddiw 
up the chariot *• 

Taiquin, the ion of Demaratus, in his; wars ;wkfa 
(be Sabines, made a >vow to build a temple ;cp Ji^h- 
ter. Capitolinus -, which was performed by Tarquin 
tbe-pr^udy fon Orgrandipn to the former^ He^id 
iw^ however^ confederate ir^ for it wa; .not* quiep 
ftniflied, when he w» expelled from RpndCv,^" When 
the laft hand was put to itj and it had reqeiy.cd every 
fuitab)e ornament, JPublicola was ambitioaa of di^ 
honour of dedicating it. This excited the envy.i^ 
fome of the nobility, who could better brook Ms 
other honours \ to which, indeed, ii\ his legiflativc 
and military capacities, he had a better c^im ;* but* 
as he had noconcern in this, they did not thiidc pro- 
per to grant it him, but encouraged ai\d importuned 
Horatius to apply for it. In the, mean -time* Pcbli^ 
ccJa's comn^and of the army neceflarily required hits 
abfen<vc, and his adverfaries taking the opportunity 
to procure ap order from the peoplci (hat Horatius 

Ihould 

, '•w. A mirsfilc of thii kind* and not left extryordinaiy, isfaid 
tQ.bSYe;kappeacd in modern Rome. When poor St. Micbael^s 
.«kttM^ w«t in a ruinoM condition, the borfetthat 'vten em^o^^' 
^<!d«fA^niwiBgiiiODCs4)irough the.cityt tfnaoiaioitfly agreed* to 
:caii;y tbeir Joatds to St. Mie£»l* 

. :\. .Thi& temfUe vuas 200 feet long, and f 85 aad xij^arda hrOad. 
rTke frent. va« adorned with three rows of columnti and tbc iid«s 
-Wl^iX^^ -In ihe nave were thrae (brines, one of Jupiter, a^ie- 
tber of JunQ» and thethitd of Minenqu ' 

4 • 



ihooW f^ledteilc the temtle, ^condu^*hih» Wtfe 
capicolv A: {M)k)t whkhmy i*6^1d ilot htv^galned 
had-PiiWteola^bcen prefcht. ' * Yet iome -feyv 'th* 
confohrhatrinV <;aflr ices forlt^ the dedksitioti' 341 1^ 
Horatrasr^: and ' the cxpedrtion, againft ' hii^: iflcRna?. 
tion, to Pubirtola; But we tnky eafity coi^edtirt 
liow' thejr ftdod difpofed, by 6ie pixKt^dihgs on^the 
day df dedf(rack)n; This was the thktechth' of Sep- 
tember, whidi is about the fall moon of the mbntik 
Mita^lnicHi when prodigious numbers of all^nkk 
being tStmhUd^ and filenee enjomed, - Koratkis, 
after the ot&er eer^ctionies, todk hold of one- df th^ 
gate-pofts, (as the cuftom is) and was gotn^ ^ ^f|^ 
iKHince the* prayer of confecration. But Maqpis, 
the brother of PubUcola, who had flood for fdnn: 
time by the*gates watching his x)pportunityi cried 
'oixt^ Confute your fan Uts' dead in tbe camp. This 
'%wt great pain to all that heard it ; but the confii), 
not in the leaft difconcerted, made anfwer, ^bencap 
ma ihd$ad ivhere ytm pkafe^ I adiftit of no nufurtiit^ 
i)¥ thh ouaJkn\ "and ib prixreeded to finifli the dedi- 
cation* Tht news was not true, but an invention df 
c^^Marcos, wh^ hoped by that means to hinder Horathis. 
irom compleating what he was about. But his pre- 
pfence of mind IS equally admirable, whether heini- 
oiediaiely perceived the falfity, or believed the ae- 
^count to be trOe, without (hewing any emotion/ . 
The fame fortune attended the dedication of the 
<fccond temple. The firft, built by Tarquin, and 
dedicated by Horatius, as we have related, was af- 
terwards tf^uroyed by fire in the civil wars, -f- Syfla 

rebuilt 

' Y Liyy. £iyi poiitively, they cc^ lots for it* Plottmh' ftemt 
to h^e laken Hk feqnel of tiie ilory from him. Liv. lib. ik 1. 1. 
t Aficfiheiiril. temple was dellroyed in the • wM-i* biMr^tm 
^iy\\% and «Marini, Sy Ua reboUt^k tRuth colttxn|^ •f^marbtet 
which he had taken out of the temple of J4q>iter Oiympius at 
Athens* and traaiporced to Rome.- Buc (as Hutardb oUcrvet) 
be did.not live to coofecrateit^ aod he was heard^^, u ka 
«/as dyio^ that his leaving that temple to be dedicated ^ aao« 
tbcr» was the only unfortaoate circamftance of 'iusUfit 
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was a^in dcRrovtd in the troubles wh^ch happened 
in thetime^ Vtteffius^ %t\d a third vifwbuilt by 
Vefpafian, who^ with lus Ufual good foftune/put 
ihcUft hand toit, but did aqi fee it deax>liihcd, .;«s 
k was ftioa after ; hapj^/^r in this roij^di^clian ^Hfh 
mhO; diod before his w^ dc^dicatcd^ V<^fpafi^n . diis^ 
before his was deftr<»yed« For immediately ai\i^ 
h\z deceaie, the capitol was burnt. The iburthi 
jfthkh DOW ftands^ was built aiid de^icat^d by Do* 
jnitiiin*; Tarquin is Taid to ^ve cxpoided fpr^ 
^bouiand pouads weight of lavcr xipofx the fquMa* 
jliom only I but the gnrateil weakh any private. ni^ 
is r^poted to be now pof&fled of in Komet. Wogip 
not anfwer the expence of. the gilding of the preie^c 
temple> which atnounted to inore thafii ^ twelve 
ihottland taknts. The pillars ^re^of Pentelic inat* 
'ble^ and their thickneTs. was in excelleiit ^ proport^«^ 
to their lengthy wl^n we faw them, at iw^eqs ;. I^t 
w^cn xhey were c,ut and pblifiied aqc^vr at Jloajj^, 
they gained not fo much in the poliib,, as they\i^ 
in the proportion^ for their beauty is ii;ijjared, i)/ 
their appearing too .flender for tKeit height. ISut 
after acfmiriag the magnificence of tlie ^apitolt^f 
ariy one was to go and lee a galleryi a t^». or bvb^ 



« 194,1^ /• Sttrling, In tills ^'e may fee the great ^iflTnMlffi 

•'iMCweea the wealth of pmate citizens in a/re^ eountry».^(l 

. that of the fobje^s of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan^s time 

there was not a private man in Rome worth 2oo,ooo/.; whereat 

under the commonwealth, iEmilius Scauras, in his aedile(hip» 

ereftej a temporary theatre which cod above 500,000 i.; Mikrcas 

' CvaCas-.had an edaes in land of above a mitiiOB a year j*^ JL Coe- 

f)eli«s Balbtts left by will, to every Roman ciuflen, tweol^* 

five ^ikarJif which amounts to abcmt iixreen ^ihillMigs>^our*mo* 

:iiey^ aird'4(iMMiy privafe men among the -Romanxmaiotaioed 

from ten to twenty thoafand (laves, not fo much for (ervice'^a 

•IlifiUitidn/ No 'wonder then that the ilaves onee took vp 

mwts, and went to war'witii tbe Raman commonwealth. 
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«r tliie alMfftlMMIr of the woKitfny ill DtfinMm*! |«^ 
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T^ttr JiviM/y^, fibres J^ak nU Pki Uknalprndy^ 

kc might ^ppfy to Domttian in fomc fuch minner 

.Ss Ais : Net fprr piety not. magnificence appears iityour 

iena \ y$u iave the difedfe of hidWsm\ hke Midas 

'dfcld^ 'ydu jk^ttM turn every thmg to gM and ikdrik. 

Stf rfttich fbr this fubjrft. . ^ 

* Urt U5 hovr return to Tarquin. After that great 

^telc jri whrA. he loft hiifon, who was kfflcd in 

liingle combat by Bnnus, he *fled to QDlium, and 

;b^$<^^^ftatrTcc of Laras Porferta, then the moft 

"^powerful prthce in ftaty, and a man of great worth 

and hondur.^ ^ Porfcna promifed him ♦ Tuccours ; and, 

"hi the &rft place, fent to the Ramans, commanding 

them to receive Tarquin. Upon their refufel, he 

Vltclared -war'againft them; and havmg informed 

'them of tlie rime when, and the place where, Iw 

would make' his aflault, he marcncd thither ac- 

cordiiiglv with a great artny, Publicola, who was 

'then abrcnt, waschofcn confbl the + fccond rime, 

^arid wrtb' him Titus Lucrcrius. Returning to 

•!Rorme»and dcfirous to outdo Porfena in % ^^*'it, 

hei>Qilt the town^of Sigliuria, notwithftandrng the 

'enemy's approach ; and when he had finifhed the 

>^alls at ^ great expence, he placed in it a colony of 

ifeveahondi^d men, as if he held bis adverfary very 

^•cheap. Porfena, however, affaulted it in a f^iril^ 

*!/., " . . - . manifcr* 

>^v -^ Befidertkat Poricna was willing to aifift: a diilrefled king, 
iiecQAiidertd die Tarqoias as his coantxymcn^ firr they smtcfiit 
•^ vr44«tn exmiQiaR. • .. ^ ' .' t ,• 

• ^t 4t was ^when P^ibKcola wa& coitful the third' ciiiic« and hud 
xiforeoUegoe-HorAHoi PttlVilkis, ^at i^offcoa saachiML s^ainll 

\ *- i Ssgfuma was aot built M this tine»: nor out of oftentatioB* 
as Plutanch fay^ r fot^ it was bailt aa a barrier aaaind the Litias 
and the Hernici^ and fiot in the third but in the iccond confaUhip 
of Pablicola. 



MtAiitA tkore iM'ti^ ttftiriibn^ tiid awfe«i tto 

liMf|piBs,«' aAd;j<^ii% tenle b/ die ^ iwfr' fnfeiiiedL 
(iie«iteirt^*s Utttek) vOno pttfed onmik faiimbei9,* 
ttti A'lj^^fiiAkg tindcj^ the woundd lie had gftHuctf^ 
fOcHv^ ^he W8S> Gtrriedoout of the battle^ Lugv^ 
Mw» * h» ^oUegoe^^ fa^f Sd^ the - fiime fate, * the coip< 
ri^t>ftiMe'Rofnans drooped, and tlicy retreated inta 
ihft' tity ioi fecurit)Fc > IFhe enemy < making ^ood tbe^ 
purfuit to the wooden- bridse, Rome was m greaa 
ean^ c)f being"* taken j wbeii * Horatius G^es, 
and^ wkJi^ him two others of the firft rank, HermiF 
iaiM and' SpuriiH f . Lartius, flopped them at the 
bridge^ Horaritis:hkd^ liie fumame of Ci^^from 
bis having loft sin eye^ in the wars i Or, tnfome will 
liaire try m)m the fornix of his nofe, which was fo 
very fkQ that both liis^yes, as well as his eye-brow^ 
iBs^amd tobejoiiledcogedier ; fothat whentbe vulgtf 
yteaded to call him Cycl&ps^ by a mifeomer, they 
eafiod >.^m C^ela^ which name remained with hint. 
Th!$ than ftanding at the head of the br;dge$ de- 
fended ft agaiftft the enemy, till the Romans broke 
it'tiown behind* him. Then he plunged into the 
Tyber,* armed as he was, and fwam to the other 
fide, Imt was wpunded in the hip with a Tufcan 
ipeai'. : Publicola, (truck with admiration oi his 
* valour, immediately procured a decree, that % every 
Roman (hould give him one day's proviik>ns \ and 
tbs^t he fhould have as much land as he himfelf fcould 
Encircle with* a plough 'in one day.' Befides^; tKejf 
.<ff&ed his ftatuc in brais in the templcof Vulcan, 
. •' ^- - *» T* « ' *, ■ . witb 

, . . ... ,,,^ ,. _ ' : •. . • ' • • . • 

* Ri 'wss ^n'to a brother of Horativd the confctU atid a #- 
fcendant of that Horatius who remained vi^toribiia ia the p««t 
combat between ^e ^o;ratii and Curiaiiii i& the reign of TuUs^ 

^ft^ti1»t}reek iext i^ k'Liicfetiuf, which mthppcSk it a eo>- 
ir%ptiao t>f LartliMr» the iramt we ind i& Livy. 

X Probably he had three hundred thotifaoa GiBtvi&atdr5» Ibr 
*«veo thf women readily gave in their quota* 
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vkfa ak vinr to coofele htoi bj this hoftortr ibr Iw 
' ivoQad, and * kracnefscMleqiiem ppoo ic , * 

While PorfcM laid cl6(e Amc to die ckf # i^ 
Ronians were atucHcd with &mnc^ and aii9thc9r 
. txxly of Tufcans laid Yfd&e the caontiy. PmUkala^ 
who was now conful the tbtrd time/ was of'ttwUMi 
that no opemions cottkl be carried oa agaim fVsr^ 
lena but defenfive ones. ^ He marched ouc^ how* 
ever, privately againft thole Tdfcani who btd com^ 
snitted fuch nurages^ defeated them» and killed frra 
thouiand. ^ . . 

The ftory of $ Mucios ha$ been the Aibjeft of 
many pens, and is varioufly related; I ftaU give 
that account of it^ which feems mod crediblek^ Mti» 
ctus Was in all refpeds a man of o^erit^ but perticti* 
larly diftinguiihed by his valour. Ir^vin^ fixretly 
formed a l^me to take off Porfena, he made ^is 
way ipto his <iamp in a Tufcan drcfs, where be ltb> 
wile took care to fpeak the Tufcan language, in thia 
difeuife he approached the ieat where the king ht 
with his nobles i and as he did not certainly k^c^w 
Porfena, atid thought it improper to a(k, he drew 
his fword and killed the p^fon that Teemed nopft 
likely to be the kin^. Upon this he was feiaed and 
examined. Meantime, as there happened to be'* a 
portable altar there, with fire upon it^ where the 
king was about.to offer facrifice, Mucius || thraft 
Vol. I. S his 



* Tliis defeik, and bis having but one tyCp prevented hie 
Never being cdnfaL 

% The^cMfaU iWead a report, which was focm cairled-.iato 

. the Tofcan camp by the flaves who deferted, that the next day 

an the cattle brought thither from the coontry, woald be fent to 

^raaeein the ficlda uader a guard* This bMt drw.tbe eaeny 

; laiD aB-ambufli. * , 

i Muciiia Corduf. ^ , . 

II LivyYaySy that Porfena threatened Mucins with the terCore 
bv Ire, a> "make him difcover bis accomplice f «4tet;e«pwiMu- 
cius thrttft his hand into the fljMne^' to let him fee that be waa 
jKH to be intimidated. 
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his rigjbt hand into it •, and as thc'fle(h;>Biras bumif^ 
he kepi Jookiog up(>n Porfena with a fom ao4 mc- 
oacing. alpeft^ till the king, afto«i/Ued ac his fora- 
t-gde^ returned him his fword with his own hadd. 
' Vie received it with, his left hand, from whence we 
are tokl he had the (Urname of Scavoia^ which (|g- 
nifies Irft-bandid^ and thus addreHed himfclf to Par- 
^i^' >* Your threacenings 1 regarded not» but aofi 
^* coiHiuered by your .geaerofity, and out of gtat^ 
" tude, will declare to you whit \u> force (hoMld 
" -have wreftcd from nie. There arc tfwec hundred 
^^ itcomans that have taken the i^me reiblotion wi(h 
^* mine* who now walk about your, cainp^. watching 
" their opportunity. It was my lot \o make the 
^^ firft attempt, and I am not forry that my fwocd 
^^ wasdireded by fortune againft another^ inftdadqf 
% man of fo much honour, who, as fuch, (houifl 
rucher be a friend, than an enemy ' to the R<i- 
^^ mans/' Porfena believed this account, and was 
.more inclined to hearken to terms, not fo much, in 
ioy opinion, through fear of the three hundred aiTa* 
joins, as admiration of the dignity of theRomaaw 
lour. All authors call this man'* Mucius Scoevol^ 
except Athenodorus Saqdon, who, \n a work ;^- 
^ref&d to Ofbavia, fifter xo Auguftus, fays he n^ 
named Pofthumius. 

Pilblicola, who did not look upon Porfem as £> 
bitter an enemy to Rome, but that he ttefervcd to 
be tak/en into its friendlhip and alliance, was fo far 
from refufing to refer the difpute with Tar^uin to 
bis decifiOQ, that he was really deficous <>f 4t, and 
rievcral times oljfered to prove that Tarqu'm was the 
WOtft of men, and jufUy deprived of the crown* 
When Tarquin roi^hly^anfwered, that he would ad-» 
mic of no arbitrator, much le(s of Porfena, if, he 
icbaoge^ ins mind-and forfook his alliance. VfSciu^ 
rW^ offended, and began to entertain an ill opinidn 

of 

•• ^ - • ... . ' 

• Muciui was nswtfded wlUi a large pie^e of groumd belong- 
ing to the public. 



«f hirni being likewife Ibllidted w it byhi§ fon 
At-un^i wh4 \ifed all hte mtereft jbf the R^AjinS, he 
wsts {prevailed upon to put W end c6 the^ vMf, oti 
condition th«t they • gave ii|i that part of Tufeany 
Vhich they had conquered, together with the pri- 
ibncr»,.and received their defertcrs. For' tfcc per- 
formance of thefe condition^) they gave as lioftages 
ten young men ^nd as many virgins^ of the beft- fa- 
milies in Rome; dmong whom was Vabfria the 
daughter of Ptiblicola. 

' ' Upon the faith of this treaty, Porfena had ceaftd 
fhym all ftflrs of hoftility, when the Roman vii^ins 
went down to bathe, at a place where the bank forrti- 
4ng itielf in a crefccnt, embraces the river in futh 
a manner," that there it is t|Ultc cAlm and und?ftartJ- 
'ed with waves. As no guard was near, and thfey 
faw none paffing or repaflingi they had a vic^ent 
inelination to fwim oVer, dbtwithftandir^ the ddpth 
'and ftrength of the ft ream. Some fay one of cbeitf , 
tiamed Cloelia, pafled it on horfebatk, and >encoU* 
raged the other virgins as they fWam. Whert they 
tani^ iaffe to Piiblicola, he neither commended nOr 
appVoved their exploit, bur was grieved to think 
he fhould appear unequal to Porfena in ^pomt of ho* 
9ic(ur, and that this daring entcrprrfe of the virgirtt 
(hould make the Romans fufpefted of unfair pro- 
ceeding. He took them, therefore, and fent them 
back to Porfena. Tatquin having timely intelli- 
gence of this, laid in ambufcade foi^ them, and at- 
tacked 'their convoy. They defended themfelves, 
•though greatly inferior in number ; and' Valeria, 
the daughter of Fublicola, broke through tbens^ ^s 
they were engaged, with three fervant*, who eon- 
duiStcd her fafe to Porfena's camp. As the- Ikirmirti 
'was not yet decided, nor the danger over, ArUtl^, 
'the fon of Porfena, being informed of it; mstfched 

S 2 -up 

♦ The Romans were required to reinftate the Veicntes in the 
pofleifion of u;ven villages^ which thof hiKl taken i'rom theA in 
former wari. * ^ ' 
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lip ^ith all fpeed, pert the^cxicm^ t6Hffigfir,;'2lria 
rclcueff the ftomans, Whtti l^irfetia faw thd' vfW 
gins 'returned, he dciruyidecl which of -t htm was Ihc 
that j^rppofed the defign, and fi^'thc example^ 
^W'heh he undcrftood t^at CloeHa was the perfbn, h^ 
.treated "her with great politeneft, and commanding 
one of his own horfcs to be brought with very elp- 
gahl trappings, he made her a prefent of it. Thofe 
that fay^ Clceli^ was the only one that pafled the 
river on horfeback, alledge this as a probr. Otlrfi^ 
fay no fuch confequence can be drawn from it, and 
that.it was nothing more than a mar}c of hohonar tb 

. he/ from the Tufcan king, for her bravery. -Ah 
equeftrian * ftatue of her ftands in \iit Via facra^ 
where it leads to mount Pj/tf/in^ ; yet (bme will hai^e 
even this to be Valerians ftatue, not Cloelia^s. 

Pot'fena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 

/.many proofs of his greatnefs of mind. Arpbxrgtlic 
xt&^Mt ordered the Tufcans to carry off nothing bdc 
theifarms, and to leave their camp full of provifidhs 
and many other things of value, for the Romahs, 
Hence it is, that even in our times, whene^r there 
is afale of goods belonging to the public, they arc 
Icricd firft as the goods of Porfcna, ro <qterni2e the 
memory of his generofity. A brazen ftatue, of rtrdc 

, ^nd. antique workmanfhip^ was alfo creded to his 
.^onour^ near the fenate-houfe f. 

After this, the Sabines invading theRoma^n tertri- 
tory, Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and 

. pQ^humius T^bertus, were ele6led confuls. ^ As 
every important adion was ftill condgded by the 
fld^^ and afiiftance of Publicola, Marcus gained 
i^wo great battles \ in the fccond of which he kHIed 

. . . . thirteen 

« 

....... r I .... . • . 

■•-I 

-*'I>l«nyfias MalkaisaiC tdisasin expref^ tema, thaiioiiis 
time, that ii, in the reign oT AuffufUs* there were no f^niiins 
of that flattte* it bavine been confamed by fire» 

f The'icnate Kkevrife fentan embaify to huii» with aprefent 
' ^A'tlirone adorned with ivory> iv fceptre, a crown of gold, and 
a triumphal robe. 
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tluFteen thoufandof thc.oicary, y^ithout. thff.jofspf 
opcRomanf for this I)ic?v^s'nbtV6hly rfiVardeawith 
4;triliaipiT^' biit a Koufc wj^, built for Mm at jhe 
public cxpcnci^ on mount P^Iatipe. And. Whereat 
the doors of* other houfc3 a? xhat"; tidie dp^cfl 
inwarids, ;^he ftrect-door qf tluat houfp wa$| made tp 
t|pen ouc^^rds^ to/£hew by |bch ^an, honourable 
dillii^aion, tjut;he was alwayj^ ^rcgdy .to receive iri^ 
j>r6poial for fhe public fe;rvice ^. M\ the d<>or$ in 
Greece," they t^l . us, we.te formerly made to open 
fot vfhicK they prove from thofc pa/Tagcs'ln the co- 
medies^, where, it is mentionei;^ that tnoiV that went 
"out knocked loud on the infide of the doors firft, to 
give warning to fuch , as paHed by or ^ood before 
;thenK left the doors in opening fhoujd dalh asairift 

them. . . -• 

The ye^ir {pllpwing, Publicola was appointed fbn- 
!^ful the fogrth tin^ej becayfe ^ confederacy between 
,t^e Sabines and Latins. thi;eatened a war-, and,'^at 
] the fame i;imc> the city was opprefled with '{uperjPli- 

tious tcrt-prs, on account of the iipperfcft births* and 
. acncr^l abortions among the Women. Publlcola/fei^.- 
," ing cQnfi<Ued the f Sibyls* books upon it^ offered Ifa- 
- crmce to Pluto, and renewed pertain games that had 
.formerly been jnftityted by tjic direftion of the t)el- 
. phip oracle* When he had. revived the cUy with 

the picafing hope th^t the gods were appealcd,''he 

prepared ta arm againft the menaces of men.. \Por 
. ^ . ^ S3 -'there 

• Pofthomias Lad Lis (hare in the triampliy as well 'as hi the 

atchievem^ts. 

i '- f An unknown «roinati is faxd ta have, come t^ Tai^^i^. with 

r nine vokmei df oracles written by the Siijl of Cnina^ for ^hjch 

, ibc demanded a very confiderable price. Tarquin refufine to 

purchafe them at her rate, fhe burnt three of them, and theti aiked 

the fame price for the remaining iix. Her propofal be^ng re- 

"JofteKt with fcorn; (he barnt three jnore^ aad» &ot«vitbAaiiaing» 

itittiniiiled on herHrit price. T^rqfiiB, fuiprifed at the noAfelty 

of the thing, put the books in the^ kands.. of thc\4ltigi)ts 10 be 

examtn^y-whondvifed him topBfchifcthemac ^nff&toL: Ac- 

'••-'• ^ ,'.-.- ' . '^rcoridtngly 
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thoe ipp^arcd to be^ fi)rmM»|>le \c^\g^ an4 An)«g 
arfBjiment agaiaOt blm. Among the Sabines, Apj 
piaa CU^us was a man ot an opulcpt fortune^ aog. 
remarkable pcrfonal ftrength; faa)^4i moreovcTt 
for W virtues, and the force of his (;]Qqujence. What 
is fli« face of all . creat men, tp be pcribcuted b; 
enty> was likewilc his : And his oppoHng the war^ 
gave a handle to malignity to inunqate, that be 
wanted to ftrengtben the Roman pqwer^ in order 
the more eafily to enflave his own coqntry, per«>' 
ceiving that the populace gave a willing ear to theie 
calumnies, and that he was become x)bnoxipu3 to the 
abettors of the war, he was apprehenfive of an im* 
peachment -, but beins powerfully fupported by his 
friends and relations, he bade his eneoilea defiaiKe. 
This delayed the war, Publicola making it his bufi^-* 
nef^ not only to get intelligence of this (edition, but. 
alfp to encourage and inflame it, fent proper petibnf 
to i^ppius, to tell him, ^* That he was fenubkh^ 
was a man of too much goodAels and intc^igrit^ 
to avenge himfelf of his countrymen, thogga 
♦* ereatly iqjured by them \ but if he cnpfe, for Kis 
fccurity, to come over to the Romans, and tojgct 
out of the way of his enemies, he (hould find iuc^ 
4 reception, both in public and private, as was 
fuitable to his virtue and the dignity qf Romclr* 
iVppius confldered this propofal with great ^tttntiojct^ 
anid the neccffity of his affairs prevailed with him tq 
accept of it. He, therefore, perfuaded his friends* 

ana 

cordingly be did, and appointed two perfons of diftinfUon, fitle^ 
J}uum*virit to be guardians of them, who lacked them up iri a 
vanit unde/ the temple of Jupiter CapitoliD«t« and theMiiM 
were )tept till they were burnt with the temple itfelf. Theie 
officers, whofe number was afterwards increaied, confulted the 
Sibylline bo vies by direQlpnof the fenate« when fome d^nopr- 
ous fedition was like to break out, wlien the Roman armies Jia4 
been defeated^ or wh^n any of thofe pro4igi^s appeared whick 
were thougtu fatal* They alfo prefidt^d over th^ fa^rifices 
gnd (howsj which the/ appointed to appeafe the wrath of, h^- 
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an<^"t% inatifhci|a many otbc's;^ To; that il«.tl«>u-'^ 
awmen.ofiheixioft pcaccaWt' ai(pofiti6n ttf My*' 
amone the Sabine, wjth theFr famines, ' tefWv^dTj 
witK mm to RocDC- PubliCQli,.who was prepircd- 
for itp received themin the nioff friendly arid hofpt-- 
? table mannet, adcnkred them, ta the frecdttrt of the 

cityt and g^ve them two accps of land a-pi^e, by* 
i the river Anlb, To Applu^hc gave, twenty -fivei 

: acres, and a feat in the lenate, " This laid the fdUn** 

r- dation of hlig^atpefsia the republic, ahd hfe'ljfed' 

tlie .^dvanta^ wiili fb much prudence, as to rife tO' 
the ,firft rank m power and authority. The ♦'Clau- 
dia^ ftLtmi^Y.y defcended from him, is a^ illuftrioUs as 
any^in Roriie, 
"! Though the difputes among the Sabines were de-^ 
cidcd by this, mignation* the deipagogucs wouTd noi 
fbjfer them to rcftV rep,refenring,it as matter of great 
difgr^ce, if Appiiis^ npw a de(b;ter and an enemy/ 
HiOuld be able to pbftruift their taking vengeance oS 
thie- Romians, wiwi he could not prevent it byhis 
ppeferice. Tbey advai;)ced, thierefbre, with a great 
army, and encamped near'Fiden«; Having br- 
derecl' two . thoufand men to lie in ambufh in the 
fhrubby and hoUow places before Rome,' they ap- 
pomted^afew horfc at day-break to ravage the coun- 
try up to tlie very gates, and then to retreat, till 
they drew the enemy iato the ambufcade, BUt 
PiiDlicola getting information that very day of thefe 

Sarticulars from, deferters, prepared himfelf accor- 
S^gly^ aodm^dea diijpoia.tioAof his forces. Poithu- 
mius. Balbu$9, his fon-m-law, weqt out with, three 
thQuIkndmi?a.as it bi^gan to grow dark, and ha^ying ' 
ukca poBkBioa of the fummics of the bilU .under 

S 4 , which 

. • There were two famines of the Clau^ii ixx Rome ; one pa- ' 
tric!;^n« and the other plebeian. The firft had the furname of* 
Pii/(her$ and. the other oi MarcfUus. In courfe of time th^t 
patFidani faniily, produced t;^enty-threc confuls, five dl^tpr^, 
and feven cenfors, and obtained Cvo triumphs and twocvacioq^ 
The emperor Tiberius was defcended of this family. 



wkithiAt Ssbones had ^eitoooaled^ themfelflcft, WAtok«i 
td^trbppoitunity. . - HiBfeQllegbe?L|iCTath;|B5iribi0h 
l^rilighfid}: and'iVKift a6tciieitf the Rtoteasn^ up^ 
DWDbediitti attack tho;5dri]ie ou^diijr^^ ^ the]^;7rctc 
oiwiBg tifF the catt}c) while hicnfeil, sudt^tbe reft 
eClthr.'ibrcei, jtbcdc a lirge compafv^^^nd iiidofed 
eke ' tnamjr'a rear* The ^morning hapfieDcd d6(J)o 
wciy ibg^y when Pofthuftaius, atdawo^ adth Jood 
fllMtvwl upOQ the ambafcade frctui^ the. bc^jghta^ 
Lmomtiiis. charged the h^e in thdr retreat, and 
Eikiblkola attacked the enemy's camp. The Sabinea 
yrigst erety whert woffted and put ta thcr rout^ : ^Ak 
tteiitomails met not with the kaft ^rcififtaoce, i^ 
fbfMit^j was .prodigious^ It is clear that tne;:ya^ 
mtmdeina of the Sabiaes ^was the principal vCai^ 
cfuj^e^) i^ttim While one part thought the: tchni 
HAS &&|irthey did «Qt ftand upon their defimcsri^ 
thofe in the camp ran towards the corps tliat liksa 
placed in ambufcadc, while they, in their turn, en- 
deavoured to regain the camp* Thus they fell in 
w^iij^ ^^Ch- other in great difotder;f^4''rP^V^w! 
waht of ifiat alTiftance which neither xizi able iOt give^^ 
The Sabines would ha1^e^ beM entirely ^ cut ^, i had 
fl^t the city of Fidensfe been fp rieir^^ which tottrved 
an, ^fyiu nj^ to fome, , particularly thole tlia[t %ip [^^^ 
thii camp was taken: .Such: Z9 did mt^taiMjiiiiM^ 
there^ wiere eiiher deftfoyed, ^or takeiv prifiMctar'^:'^'^ 
The Romans, though accuftomed to afcribet^?^* 
great event to the interpofition of the gods, gave? 
the credit of this viftory folely to the general j and 
the firft thing the foldiers were heard to fay, was, 
that Publicola had put the enemy in their h^nds, 
lame, blind, and almdll bound, for the (laughter. 
The people were enriched with the plunder, and 
the fale of the prifoneirs. * As for Publicola, he w^s 
honoured with a triumph ; and having fu'rrcridere4 
th^jidmimftrdtion to the fucceeding confuls, he died 
ftbit^ ifterjthus 6ni(hing his life in circumftances 
cfteemcd the happicft and moft glorious that man 

' ' can 



isocfaing ti»TBi|diteJii9 memU hisr.iifeomq^daQfb4«| 

<ft«B odntriiMited ' a^ piece^ ofi ^tnoiiityr xali8dT)l^§prihM^ 

mbmDi^;ao8paiiiued tfair.tnMihingsfor mn.arvhol^ 
yean ' Bf ara-cfiKkr o£ the; dit&crnsi^fai^^ jbociy ^mm 
VktmSii intbrodiwithiR fciid oityv ' near |iie ipkce-csdi^. 

pkBcd ^ecii At prefenr^ indeed, none. : o& i hk videi 
nndantsiant iiiiiernjd ia rd^trgroand -: Thtj tmljr 
cdry. abei^brfie knd fet it down^erc, i^heK o^ ^ 
tbe /atten^aiKs puts a lighted Ki^ch under' it^ii^iie^ 
be imniecttatBiyi takes Ixmc a^gai hv Thus tfar^ id^doa 
bydikaxr adl^i^hr,^^^^^^ prmle^si fSc 

thr ixxljr is^ taken awiy^and interre4 WitlK»tt ifif^^ 

V?. ,Hft Via^. the im6 yitdiouii cite^ oo^ of, Ac go^atei? «i»i 
ras^ and the iAdK popular conAu K6hie evei^'had. .A3 he haa 
taricm mbi^'CT^t^tn^ hid virtues to his pofterfty/'tfhin "tcT 
^wkh'i&en^^ and ki^ nmwithasindii^ the /rugaKty iof "fis itfe, 
^ ^ ^<4(.f#ces^ he had borne, O^fe wtfs not I'eand 4K>»ey( 
^o»£h 40:^15 hJooYe to. defray 
was Baricti at the expence 
^i^^iuimatte» Ivhich Plutajth 
a fmici^Ntlbe pqUlc charge/- W9svi 
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SOLON and PUBLICOLA 



C O M F A R E a 



/* 



KW^ H E/RE is ibmfdi^g fiogul^r in this p^uiU^, 
T' and what has not occurred to us in any.ot]>eC/ 
bfthe lives we have writtea, that Publicola Ihould 
cxennpUiy the maxims of Splon, and that Solon 
ihould prbdaim beforehand the happmcisjG^ PubU- 
cola. For the definition of happine&, which Solon 
gave Croefusy is more applicable to FubUcola.thaR to. 
lellus. It is true^ he pronounces Tellus happy^ ocb 
account of < his virtue^ bts valuablo chiklrefi^ and gkn 
rious death •, yet he mentions him not in hii poems 
as eminently diftinguilhed by his virtue, l)is^chil| 
drcn, or his employments. But Publicola, ih bis 
life-time, attained the higheft reputation and autho- 
rity among the Romans, by means of his virtues ; 
and, after his death, his family was reckoned 
among the mod honourable ; the houfes of the JPu- 
blicolsb, the Mef&lae, and * Valerii, illuftrious for 
the ipace of f fu( hundred years, ftill acknowledg-* 

* Tliat is, the ther Va1erii» via. the Maxima thp Corvhf, 
ibp Pptitf^ thp La'uinSf suad the Flacci 

f It appears' from this paflage that Plutaccb wrote thif life 
about the oeginoihg of Trajan'srciga, . 



; 
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tog him as the fbuoitain of their honour. Telhis» 
like 4 brave maoy keeping his poft, and fighting to 
the h&^ fell by the enemy's hand ; whereas Publi- 
cola, after having flain his enemies, (a much hap^ 
pier circumftaoce than to be flain by them) after 
Jeeing his country victorious through his condudl 
as confu}>n4 as general, after triuo^hsand tU oiheir 
marks of honour, died that death which Solon had 
fo paiConately viihed for, and declared fo happy* 
Solon, again, in his anfwer to Mimnermus, coa* 
ceming the period of human life, thus exclaims: 

• 

* Let friendfliifs faithful heart attend mj bUr^ 
Hea^e the fad fi^h^ and drop the fitjing tear I 

And Publicola had this felicity. For he was Ia<r 
mented not only by his friends and relati^xis^* J^uc^ 
by the- whole city-, thoufands attended his funeijl* 
with tears, with regret, With the deepcft Ibrrovi^^ 
and the Roman matrons mourned for him, as fof 
the lofs of a fort, a brother, or a common parent. ; 
Another* wifh of Solon's is thus exprcflcd: ' 

. ^ha ficw 9f ridkes^ thtmgh de/!r% 
lift's real go$ds^ if wdi ofi^as^d^ 
XJnjufify let. me never gain^ 
i^fi vengeance foUew in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed bis 
riches honourably, for he was a generous bcnefaftor . 
to the poor ; So that, if Solon was the wifeft^ iPur 

. blicol^ 

♦ Cicero tiboaght this wiih.of Solon's unfuit^btc to fo wife a 
nitii, ind preferred to it that of the poet Ennius, . who pleafing' 
hhnfelf with the thought of an immortality pn eartH a» a poet^ 
d«(ired to die anlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the fame profpe^ 
as an orator. The paffioji for ]mnM>rtality is indeed a natur^T 
one } but as the chief part of our hapfunefs confifts in theex<;r- ' 
cift of the benevolent aff«6lions, in giving and receiving fincere 
ce(timooies of regard, the undoubted exprefltoos of that regard 
nittftfoothc the pains of a dying man* and comfort htm with the 
reflefUon that k^ ha« AOt been wandog in the ofices of hu-. 
P^Bity. 
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j>licola was the bappicfl. of human kind# Wh^ ^ 
fbrnier fud wi(hed for as the ^reateft andqibft de^ 
firabl^ or blcflings, the latter aftually pQi^'lTcd^. and 
coh tin tied to enjoy. 

• Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, knd he to 
Solon in his turn. Cbr^he cohfidered^faimi^ds the 
moft'CJtpeUent pattern that could be 'propdtbd^ in 
itgulating a dcniocracy -, and, like him, laying sifide 
ihe pride of power, hie rendered it gentle and" ac- 
c!cptable to all. He alfo made ufe oJF feveral of Scf- 
loh's lavv^s ; for he impowered the people to ^leck 
their own magi(lrates, and left ap appeal tb them 
from the fentcnce of other courts, as the Athcniah 
lawgivcf had done. He did not, indeed, with So- 
lon, create a new ^ lenate, but he almoit doubled 
the number of that which he found in being. 

His rcafon fpr appointing quasars or treafurers^ 
wfis,. that, if the conful was a worthy pin,^ he might 
haycleifure to attend togrcatcraSairs 3' if unworthy, 
that he might not have greater ojJpprtunities of 
lAjuftice, when both (he government and treasury 
were under his direAion. 

' Piiblicoia'^a averfion to tyrants was ftrtinger than 
that of Solon.. For, the latter mad© every attempt 
to let up arbitrary power punilhabte by law-, but the 
l>>rmer made it. aeath without the formality of trill. 
Solon, indeedpjuftly and reafonably plumes hichfejf 
iipon refufing abfolute power, when ^oth tKe ftil|e 
of '^ffaifs' and the inclinations of the .people wpuld 
have readily admitcecJit: And yet it was no^lefs 
.glofidus for Publicola, when, finding the confular 
•^authority too defpotic, he rendered it milder ^nd 

mprc 

• " * .. - • • . . • 

! ^ By i¥K$f^ we flfpjspehen^ tKat Plutaxch - bei^mthornieaDfr t)ie 
'fenatoor ciwafiU of ,/w M|m4^« than the council of 4r$tif^^g9s. 
The/A«r Tmndfi haq <^ ?>'{{"' cognizf^i^ce of* all du( wais. to come 
i>eforetie people/ and nothVng could be propofed to the g^efal 
aff^mbiy tiU o^efted by thenr; fo that, as far as he f^as able, 
Ilk pfoytflBAa^lAft 4 tUrft 4tf. arbitrary power in fie vick^ xtA a 
^l&U of lic^ntiou? freedom in the conunons ; the Areopaga« be- 
ing a check upon 1^ fonn^ry as the f4;nate was a curb q^ th^ 
la|icr. 
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' " ' ' t\ ' ' ' ' ' 

nibre popular^ and did not ftrctch it 1q, far a^ \xp 
^mlght have done. That this 'was the bc![^\ method 
of governing, Solon feems to have been IcinfiEille: be- 
fore him, when he iays of a republic, 

The riins nor ftriilfy'hor.tio Icofely htli^ • 
JbuLfafe tie cot of fiipperj power yau guide ^ . 

^ . *Btiit the arinulllng of debts was pecufiat to Soton> 
and was indited the moft effcftual way to fuppoft-!Chc 
liberty of the people. 5Ror laws intcijded,to\eftjsir 
btifli an equality, would be of no avail, \yhile thfc 

^poor were deprived of the benefit of that equality 

'by thejr debts.' Where they feemed moft to pxerciic 
tlieir liberty, . in offices, in debates, and in. deciding 
caufes, there they were moft enflaved to tbc,rij;hb 
and entirely under their controul. What'is i»orc 

Vtonfidcfable in this arie^ is, that, though the cap- 
celling of- debts generally produces feditiofis,], ^olpn 
Jfealonabiy^ applied it, asafti-ong, thougfi hazafcjous 
Vnedicihe^ to remove titefcdftion then exifiii^. . The 
meafure, too, loft its infamdiis and obnoxipiVs nature, 
when made ufe of by a man of Solon's probity and 
character.. . „ .^ u/ •> 

If wc.confider the whole adminlftr^tJon joir .caci], 
'SoI6n*s was more iiluftrious at' firft. He Vas an 
original^ and followed no example i TjcfidejS,., fey 

. hiipfeif, without a collegue, he effeifed many^grw 
things for the public advantage. But Pv»bHcoIa^& 
fortune was' more to be admired at laft. For l^olon 
lived to fee his own » eftabliihment oyerturncd ; 

- whereas that of Publicola prefervcd the ftatc in good 

; ord.erto'thc time of the civil wars. And no won- 
der ; lince the former, as foon as he had enafted 
: bt«. \vfi%^ left them infcribed on tabk^, .of wood, 

■ wkhout'ai^ one to -fupport their authori^^ and de- 
parted from Athens; whllft the latfir^j' fcttiaihmgf 
at Ronne, and contipuing in the magillracyi tho- 
raughly eftabkAied and fecured ihe commtofwcalth^ 
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S6lon was fenlible of the amlntioUs defigns of 
Pififtratus, andikfirous to prevent their befi^ pt« 
m eicecution ; tnit he miicarried in the attenipt, anfl 
favf^ a tyrant fet up. On the other hand^ Publicote 
demolished kingly powef, when it had been eftabHfh- 
ed for Ibnne ages, and was at a formidable height. 
He ^as equalled by Solon in virtue and patriocFfm^ 
bu€ he had power and good fortune to fecond ' fais 
virtue^ which the other wanteds 

As to warlike exploits, there is H confiderable 
difference : for Daimachus Plat^enjis does not cVeft 
attribute tnat enterpriic againft the Megarenfians to 
Solon, as we have done -, whereas PubTitola, in 
many great battles, performed the duty both of a 
general and a private foldier. 

Again ; if we compare their condudt in civil 
affairs, we ihall find that Solon, only a£ting a part, 
as it were, and under the forn[i of a Maniac, went 
out to fpeak concerning the recovery of Salamis. 
But Publicola, in the tace of the greateft danger, 
rofe up againft Tarquin, detected the plot, prevent- 
ed the cfcape of the vile confpirators, had them pu- 
nifhed, and not only excluded the tyrants from the 
city, but cut up their hopes by the roots. If he 
was thus vigorous in profecuting affairs that, required 
foirity refblution, and open force, he was ftill more 
luccefsful in negociation, and the gentle arts of per- 
fuafion; for, by his addrefs, he gained Porfcna, 
whofe power was fo formidable, that he could not 
be quelled by dint of arms, and made him a friend 
to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, fome will obje A, that Solon 
recovered Salamis, when the Athenians had given 
it up -, whereas Pub}icola furrendered lands that the 
Romans were in poflrciTion of. Our judgment of 
a&ions, however, (hould be formed according to 
the refpeflive times and pofture of affairs* An able 
politician, to manage all for the beft, varies his coi^- 
dud as the prefent occafion requires ; often quits a 

5 . part, 



part) to. favf:. the whole;: ^, by.yiclclif^ \n fo^all 
inattcrs, < fecures conCderahle ad7ant^e$< : . Thm 
Publicola, by*£iving Mp what the Romans hadlately^ 
ufurped,; favedall that was ireally their own ;, and^ 
at a time when they found it difficult to defend their 
city, gained for tbem the poflelTion of the beSogcr's 
camp. InefTeA) by referring his caufe to thearbi- 
tratioA of! the enemy, he gained his pointy aod^ 
with that, all the advantages he could have pro- 
poled tQ bimfelf by a victory. For Porfena put an 
end to the war, and left the Romans all the provi- 
£on he had ^pEiade for carrying it on» induced by 
4hat imp^0iqn i)f their virtue and honour, ^hich 
Jbo bad seceived from Publicola. 
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THE family of Themiftocles was too oblcure 
to raife him to diftin£tion. He was the foo «f 
Neocks, an inferior citizen of Athens^ oi the ward 
of Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By bis mo- 
ther's fide, he is faid to have been * iilegitimatc, ac^ 
cording to the following vcrfes : 

Tboii^b torn in Thrace j jihrotonon my name^ 
Afyjon enrolls me in the lifts of fame^ 
The greai Tbemiftocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themiftocks 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name 
was not Abrotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes menv 
tions HalicarnaflTus as the city to which (he belonged. 
But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate 
youth aflembled at Cynofarges, in the wreftling ring 
dedicated to Hercules, without the gates; which 
was appointed for that purpofe, bccaufe Hercules 
himfclr was not altogether of divine extra^on, 
but had a mortal for his mother; Tbemiftocles 
foUndT means to perfuade fome of the young nobljc* 
men to go to Cynofarges, and take their exercife with 

him« 

^ It was a law at Atheni, lihat every citken who had a Ib^ 
ragner to hii mother, flioold be deemed a baftard, tboagh bora 
in wedlock, and fliould confequeody be incapable of inheriting 
*•'- father*! eftaie. 
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him. This was an ingenious contrivance to take 
away the diftiAftion between the illegitimate or 
aliens, and the legitimate, whofe parents were both 
Athenians. It is plain, however, that he was re- 
lated, 'to the boufc of the ♦ JLyqomedaei for Simo* 
nides informs us, that when a f chapel of tnat fa* 
mily in the ward of Phlye, where the myfteries of 
Ceres ulcd to be celebrated, was burnt down by the 
barbarians, Themiftocles rebuilt it, and adorned ic 
with piflures. 

It appears, that, when a boy, he was full of fpi- 
rits and fire, quick of apprchcnfion, naturally in- 
clined to bold attempts, and likely to make a gfeit * 
flatefman. His hours of leifure and vacation hp 
fpent not, like other boys, in idlenefs or play.; buc^ 
he was always inventing and compofin^ declanla'*^ 
tioAs; the iubjefts of which were either the im-* 
peachmcnt or defence of fome of his fchool-^feilows. > 
So that his mafter would often fay, " Boy, you wiji 
** be nothing common or indifferent : You will 
*• cither be a bleffing or a curfe to the community.'* 
As for moral philofophy, and the polite arts,, he 
learned them, but flowly, and with little fatisfadtionv 
but inftruftions in political knowledge, and the ad- ' 
miniftration of public affairs, he received with an 
attention above bis years ; becaufe they fulted his . 
genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, long , 
after, in a company where free fcope was given to,* 
rd^llery, by perlons who pafled as more accompHQied ^ 
in what was called genteel breeding,.he was obliged 
t()Jlnf^yer th^m with fomc ^fpcrity 5 *• *Ti« true, J • 
** never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon i 
** aliue, but I know how 't6 raife a fmall and in-, 
** confiderable city to glory and greatnefs.** 

Vol. I. T Ste- 

* Tkc Lycom^se were a family in Atfatns» who (accordiBa.. 
to PaafaDias) had the care of the facnfices offered to Cere> ^a.qd 
in -(hat chapel which Thefeua rebuilt, initiatioot saui ot^.? , 
inyfleries were celebrated. - '.-/.• 

t TfA«ri»p/or. 

2 
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Stefimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Tbemifto- 
cles ftudicd natural philofophy, both under Anaxa- 
goras and Meliflfus. But in this he errs againft 
* chronology. For when Pericles, who was aiuch 
younger than Themiftocles, befieged Samos, Me- 
lifTus defendtd ir, and Anaxagoras lived with Pe- 
ricles. Tbofc fcem to dcfervc more attention who 
fay, that Themiftoclcs was a follower of MneHphi- 
lus the Phrearian ; who was neither orator, nor na- 
tural philolbpher, but a profeffor of what was then 
called -j- wifdom, which conGfted in a knowledge of 
the arts of government, and the pradtical part of 
political prudence, ^^his was a fc(5t formed upon 
the principles of Solon J, and dcfcending in fuc- 
ccflion from him ; but when the fciencc oi govern- 
ment came to be mixed with, foreniic arts, and 
pafied from adlion to mere words, its profcffors, in- 
(tead of fages, were called § fophifts, Themiftocles, 
however, was cqnverfant in public bufinefe, when 
he attended the le£ture$ pf Mnefiphiius. 

In 

* Anaxagoras was born in the firfl year of the 70th Olyiopiad ; 
Themiftoc/cs won the battle of Salamis the firft year of the 75th 
Olympiad ; and MeliiTus defended Samos againft Pericles the 
la(l year of the 84th Olympiad. Themiftocles, tber^prt, cotM 
neitlier ftudy under Anaxagoras, who was only twenty years 
old when that general gained the battle of Salamis, nor yet un- 
der MelifTus, who did not begin to flourifh till 36 yeafs after 
that battle. 

t l^he firft fages were in reality great politician t, who gave 
rules and precepts for the government of communities. Thales 
was the firft who carried his fpeculations into phyfics. 

t During the fpace of about an hundred or an hundred and 
twenty years. 

§ The Sophifts were rather rhetoricians than philofophers ; 
ikilled in words, but fuperficial in. knowledge; as Diogenes 
Laertius informs us. Protagoras, who flounftied about the 84th 
Olympiad, a little before the birth.of Plato, was the firft who had 
the appellation of Scpbift. But Socrates, who was nore con- 
veriant in morality than ia politics, phyfics, ^or rhetoric, -and 
who was defirous to improve the world rather in pradlice than 
in theory, modeftly took the name of Pbilo/ofbos^ i. e. ^ Uvar 
of ivi/domy and not that of^ofhos, i. e. a/a^t or nm/eman* 
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In the firft Tallies of youth, he was irregular and 
xrnftcady ; as he followed his own difpofltion, with- 
out iny moral reftraints. He lived in extremes, 
and thofc extremes were often of * the word kind. 
But he feemcd to apologize for this afterwards, when 
he obferved that the wiidejl colts make the beft borfeSj 
when they come to be properly broke and managed. The 
ftories, however, which fome tell us, of his father's 
difinheriting him, and his mother's layirtg violent 
hands upon herfelf, becaufe (he could not bear the 
thought of her^fon's infamy, feem to be quit? fifti- 
tious. Others, on the contrary, fay, that his fa- 
ther, to difluade him from accepting any public 
employment, fhewed him fome old galleys that lay 
worn out and neglefted on the fca-fhore, juftas the 
populace ncgleft their leaders, when they have no 
farther fervice for them. 

Themiftoclcs had an early and violent inclination 
for public bufinefs, and was fo ftrongly fmitteh with 
the love of glory, with ah ambition for the high- 
eft ftation, that he involved himfelf in troublefome 
quarrels with perfons of the firft rank and influence 
in the ftate, particularly with Ariftides the fon of 
Lyfimachus, who always oppofed him. Their en- 
mity began e^rly, but the caufe, as Arifton the phi- 
lofopher relates, was nothing more than their regard 
for Ptefileus of Teos. After this, their difputes 
continued about public affairs ; and the difllmilarity 
of their lives and manners naturally added to it. 
Ariftides was of a mild temper, and of great pro- 
bity. He managed the concerns of government with 

T 2 ^ inflexible 

* Idomenros fays, that one morning lliemiftocles harneiled 
four naked coortezans in a chariot, and made them draw him- 
acrofs the Ceramicas in the iight of all the people, who were 
there afiembled ; and that at a time ^hen the Athenians were 
perfed (Irangers to debauchery, either m wine or women. But 
if that vice was then fo little known in Athens^ how could there 
be ibnnd four pfoRicutes impudent enough to be expofcd in that 
manner ? 
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inflexible jufticc, not with a view to ingratiate him-^ 
fclf with the people, or to promote his own glory, 
but folely for the advantage and fafety of the (late. 
'He was, therefore, ncccflarily obliged to oppole 
Thcmiftoclcs, and to prevent his promotion, bc- 
caufe he frequently put the people upon unwarrant- 
able enterprifes, and was ambitious of introducing 
great innovations* Indeed, Themiftocles was to 
carried away with the love of glory, fo immoderate- 
ly defirous of diftinguilhing himfelf by fome great 
adtion, that, though he was very young, when the 
battle of Marathon was fought, and when the ge- 
pcralfliip of Miltiadcs was every where extolled, yet 
even then he was obferved to keep much alone, to 
be very pen five, to watch whole nights, and not 
to attend the ufual entertainments : When he was 
afkcd the reafon by his friends, who wondered at 
the change^ he faid, Tb^ trophies of Miliiades would- 
^ot fuffer him to Jleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of the Perfjans at Marathon had put an end 
to the war, he confidered it as the beginning of 
* greater conflids ; and, for the general benefit of 
Greece, he was always preparing himfelf and the 
Athenians againfl: thefe conflift.s, becaufe he "f fore- 
iaw them at a diftance. 

And, in the firft place, whereas the Athenians 
had ufed to (hare the revenues of the filver mines of 
Laurium among tbemfelves, he alone had the cou- 
rage to make a motion to the people, that they 
(hould divide them in that manner no longer, but 
build with them a number of galleys to be enjploy- 
cd in the war againfl: the ^^inetse, who then made 

a 

* H« did not queftion bat Darius would af length o^rceive 
that the only way to deal with the Greeks was to attack them vi^ 
goroufly by fea, where they could make theleaftoppofitioii. 

t The two principal guaMcatiojis of a general are a quick 
and comppcbeniive view of what is to be done upon any prefenc 
emergency, and a happy fbrefight of what is to come:'The- 
miftocles pofTeiTed both thefe qualifications in a great decree. 
With refpeft to the latter, Thucydides gives him this clogium> 
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a confid^rable figure in Greece, and by nieans of 
their numerous navy were niaftcrs of the fea. By 
leafonably ftirring up the refentment and emulation 
of his countrymen againft thefe * iflanders, he the 
more eafily prevailed with them to provide them; 
felves with Ihips, than if he had difplayed the ter- 
rors of Darius and the Pcrfians, who were at a greater 
diftance, and of whofe coming they had no great 
apprehenfigns. With this money a hundred galleys^ 
with three banks of oars, were built, which after- 
wards fought againft Xerxes. From this ftep he 
proceeded to others, in order td draw the attention 
of the Athenians to maritime affairs, and to con- 
vince them, that, though by land they were not 
able to cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval 
force they might not only repel the barbarians, but 
hold all Greece in fubjeftion. Thus of good land- 
forces, as Plato fays, he made them mariner* and 
feamen, and brought upon himfelf the alperfion, 
of taking from his countrymen the fpear and the 
ihield, and fending them to the bench and the oar. 
Stefimbrotus writes, that Thcmiftoclcs cfFeftcd this, 
in fpite of the oppofition of Miltiades. Whether 
by this proceeding he corrupted the fimplicity of 
the Athenian conftitution, is a fpeculacion not pro- 
per to be indulged here. But that the Greeks 
owed their fafety to thefe naval applications, and that 
thofe (hips re-eftabli(hed the city of Athens after it 
had been deftroyed, (to omit other proofs) Xerxes 
himfelf is a fufficient witnefs. For, after his de- 
feat at iea, he was no longer able to make head 

T 3 . againft 

* Plutarch iQ this place follows Herodotus. .But Thucydides 
is exprefsy that Themiitocles availed himfelf of both thefe ar- 
guments,* the appreheniions which the Athenians were under of 
the return of the Perfians, as well as the war againft the i£ghie* 
tae. Indeed, he could not pofiibly negle^ fo powerful an induce* 
ment to (Irengthen themfelves at fea, fince, according to Plato* 
accounts were daily brought of the formidable preparations of 
Darius ; and, upon his death, it appeared that Xerxes inherited 
all his father's rancour againft the Greeks. 
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againft the Athenians, though his land-forces re- 
mained entire ; and, it feems to me, that he left 
Mardonius rather to prevent a purfuit than with 
any hope of his bringing Greece into fubjeftion. 

Some authors write, that Themiftocles was intent 
upon the acquifition of money, with a view to fpend 
it profufely ; and indeed, for his frequent facrifices, 
and the fplendid manner in which he entertained 
ftrangers, he had need of a large fupply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accufe him of meannefs and 
attention to trifles, and fay he even fold prefents that 
were made him for his table. Nay, wh«n he begged 
a colt of Philides, who was a breeder of horfes, and 
was rcfufed, he threatened, be would f$on make a 
Trojan borfe of bis boufe^ enigmatically hinting, that 
he would raife up troubles and impeachments againft 
him from fome of his own family. 

Ir^ ambition, however, he had no equal. For 
when he was yet young, and but little known, he 
prevailed upon Epicles of Hermionc, a performer 
upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to 
praftife at his houfe; hoping by his means to draw 
a great number of people thither. And when he 
went to the Olympic games, he endeavoured to 
equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance of his ta- 
ble, the fplcndor of his pavilions, and other ex- 
pences of his train. Thefe things, however, were 
not agreeable to the Greeks. They looked upon 
them as fuitable to a young man of a noble family ; 
but when an obfcure perfon fet himfclf op fo much 
above his fortune, he gained nothing by it but the 
imputation of vanity. He exhibited a * tragedy, 
too, at his own expence, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians, at a tin;^ when thofe entertainments 

were 

* Tragedy at this time was jail arrived at perfedUon ; and (o 
great a taile had the Athenians for this kind of entertainment, 
that the principal perfons in the commonwealth could not oblige 

them 
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were purfued with great avidity and emulation. In 
memory of his fuccefs, he put up this ihfcription, 
Themiftocles tb^ Pbrearian txiil^ited the tragedy^ ♦ Phry* 
nicbus compofed Hy Jdimanfus prefided. This gained 
him popularity ; and what added to it, was, his 
(Charging his memory with the names of the citizens ; 
lb that he readily called each by his own. He was an 
impartial judge, too, in the caufes that were brought 
before him ; and -f Simonidca of Ceos making an 
unreafonable requeft to him % when archony he an- 
fwered, Neither would you be a good poet y if you tranf- 
grejfed tbe rules of harmony ; nor I a good magiftratey if 
I granted your petition contrary to law. Another time 
he raillied Simonidcs for bis abfurdity in abujing tbe 
CorintbianSy who inhabited fd elegant a city ; and having 
bis own piffure drawn^ when he bad fo ilt-favoured an 
efpeS. 

At length, having attained to a great height of 
power and popularity, his faction prevailed, and he 

1^ 4 pro- 



Chem more than by exhibiting the bed tragedy with the moil ele- 
gant decorations. Public prizes were appointed for thofe that 
excelled in thb refpeft ; and ic was matter of great emalation to 
gain them. 

* Phrynichtjs was the difciple of Thefpi;, who was e(Yeemed 
the inventor of tragedy. He was the firft that brought female 
adors upon the ftagc His chief plays were Adxon, Alcellis, 
and the Daitffridcs. ^fchylus was his contemporary. 

f Simonidcs- celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
in his poems ; and was the author of feveral odes and elegies, 
fume of witich are ftill extant and well known. Ho was much in 
the favour of Paufanias king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Si- 
cily. Plato' had fo high an opinion af his merit, that' he gave 
hina the epiihet of i/Mne. He died in the firft year of the 78th 
Olympiad, at almoft ninety years of age; fo that hp was veiy 
near fourfcore when hedefcribed the battle of Salamis. 

J The former tranflator renders aut« cpatTW-yKyTftc, *when be 
nvas commander of tl>e armu which is indeed the fenfe of it a little 
below, but not here. Plutarch ufes the word cp^jifyfc forfr^e- 
^tor^ which is almoft fynonymous to archon. And in this paifago 
he fo explains it himfclfy Hor pQuld I he a good arcbouy kc. 
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procured the banUhaaent of Ariftides by what is 
called the * Ofiracifm. 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, 
the Athenians conGdered who (hould be their gene- 
ral \ and many (we are told) thinking the commiP 
fion dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes, the (on 
of Euphemides, a nian of more eloquence than 
courage, and capable withal of being bribed, folli- 
cited It) and was likely to be chofen. ThemiftocleSy 
fearing the confequence would be fatal to the public J 
if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upon him 
1>y pecuniary confiderations to drop his pretcnGons. 

His behaviour is alio commended with refpefl. to 
"the interpreter who came with the king of PcrGa's 
ambafiadors that were ient to demand f earth and 
water. By a decree of the people, he put him to 
death, for prefuming to make ufe of the Greek lan- 
guage to exprefs the demands of the barbarians. To 
tnis we may add» his proceedings in the affair of 
X Arthmius the Zelite j who, at his motion, was* 
» declared 

* It it not certain by whom the Ojptracifm was introdoced :- 
fome fay, by Pififtratus, or rather by his ioA ; others, by Cli- 
fthenes ; and others make it as ancient as the time of Thefeus. 
By this men, who became powerful to fuch a degree, as to 
threaten the (late with danger, were baniflied for ten years : and 
thtr tt'ere to quit the Athenian territories in ten days. The me- 
thod of it was this ; every citizen took a piece of a broken pot 
or fhell,'on which he wrote the name of the perfim he would 
have baniftied. This done, the maciftrates counted the (hells ; 
and, if they amounted to 6000, forted them : and the maa 
whofe name was found on the greateft number of (helh, was of 
courfe exiled for ten years. 

f This was a demand of fubmiflion. But Herodotus a/Tures 
us, that Xerxes did not fend Aich an embafly to the Athenians : 
tbcambafTadorsof his father Darius were treated with great in- 
dignity when they made that demand ; for the Athenians threw 
them into a ditch, and told them. There ^mos earth and *water 

X Arthmius wasofZele, a town in Afia Minor, but fettled 
at Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing in 
Perfian gofd, and endeavouring to corrupt with it fome of tho 
"printipal Athenians, but banilhed by found of trumpet. 

/OVr i£scHiN. Orat. coat. Qejlfhon^ 
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I dcdared infamous, with his children and all hii 

poftcrity, for bringing Pcrfian gold into Greece. 
t But that which redounded moft of all to his honour, 

I was, his putting an end to the Grecian wars, recon- 

^ ciling the feveral ftates to each other, and pcrfuading 

I them to lay afide their animofities during the war 

i With Perfia. In this he is faid to have been much 

F Affifted by Chileus the Arcadian, 

s As foon as he had taken the command upon htm, 

; he endeavoured to perfuade the people to quit the 

I city, to embark ort board their (hips, and to meet 

the barbarians at as great a diftance from Greece as 
I poflible. But, many oppofing it, he marched at the 

head of a great army, together with the Lacedemo- 
nians, to Tempe, intending to cover Theflaly, 
which had not as yet declared for the Perfians, 
when he returned without cfFcfting any thing, 
the Theflalians having embraced the Icing's party, 
and all the country, as far as Boeotia, following 
their example, the Athenians were more willing to 
hearken to his propofal to fight the enemy at fea,' 
and fent him with a fleet to guard the ftraits of Ar- 
temifium *. 

^ When the fleets of the feveral ftates were joined, 
and the majority were of opinion, that Eurybiadcsf 
(hould have the chief command, and with his Lace* 
da^monians begin the engagement ; the Athenians, 
who had a *f- greater number of Ihips than all 
the reft united, thought it an, indignity to part 
with the place of honour. But Tbcmiftocles, per- 
ceiving 

* At the iame time that the Greeks thought of defending the 
pafs'of Thertnopylx by land, they fent a fleet to hinder the paf- 
jage of the Perfian navy through the freights of Euboeay whicb. 
fleet rendezvoufed at Artemifmm. 

f Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his eighth book, that 
the Athenians furnifhed 127 vefTcls, and that the whole comple* 
ment of the reft of the Greeks amounted to no more than 151; 
of which twcgty beloniged likewifc to the Athenians, who ha4 
lent them to the Chalcidians. 
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ceiving the danger of any dtfagrecoieot at that time, 
gave up the command to Eurybiades, and fatisBcd 
the Athenians, by reprefentiog t^ itbem, that, if 
they behaved like men in that war, the Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the fupe riority for the 
future. To bim> therefore, Greece ieems to owe 
her prefervatiofl, and the Athenians in particular 
the diftiaguifhed glory of furpalling their enemies in 
valour, and their allies in' moderation* 

The Perfian fleet coming up to Aphetae, Eury- 
biades was aftonilhed at fuch an appearance of (hips, 
particularly when he was inforn>ed that there were 
two hundred more failing round Sci^hus. He, 
therefore, was defirom, without lofs of time, . to 
draw nearer to Greece;, and to keep clofe to the Pe- 
loponnefian coall, vvhere he might have an army oc* 
cafionally to afliil the fleet) for he confldered the 
naval force of the Perfians as invincible. Upon this, 
the * Euboeans, apprehenfive that the Greeks would 
forfakc them> fent Pelagon to negotiate privately 
with Th^miltocles, and to offer him a large fum of 
money. He took the money, and gave it (as He- 
rodotus writes) to Ecirybiades. Finding himfclf 
mod oppofed in his> defigns by Architelci^, captain 
of the -f /acred galley^ who had not money to pay 

his 

• According to Herodotus, tbe siTatr was' thus. The Eu- 
bcpans, not bein^ able to prevnail withEurybiades to remain 
on their coa(l» till they could carry off their wives and chil- 
dren, addrefTed thcmfelves to Themidocles, and made him a 
piefent of thirty talents. He took the money; rnd with five 
talents bribed Eurybiades. T'hen Adiamanthus the Corinthian, 
being the only commander who infilled on wdghing anchc^r, 
Tbeiiiiftacles went on board him, and told him in few words : 
" Adiamanthus, you (hall not abandon us, fo/ I will give you 
*' a greater prefent for doing your duty, than the king of ihe 
«* Medes would fend yon for dtferting the allies." Which he 
performed by fending him three talents on board. Thus he did 
what the Euboeans requeued , and faved twenty-two talents for 
himfelf* 

t The facred galley was that which the Athenians fent Qstry 
year to Delos with iacrifices.for Apollo ; and they pretend it 
was the fame in which Thefcus carried the tribute to Crete. 
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his men, and therefore intended immediately to with-^ 
draw \ he fo incenfed his countrymen againft him, 
that they went in a tumultuous manner on board his 
(hip, and took from him what he had provided for 
hisfupper. Architeles being much provoked at this 
infult, Themiftocles fent him in a cKefl: a quantity 
of proviGons, and at the bottom of it ar tatent of 
filver, and defircd him to refreih himfelf that even* 
ing, and to fatisfy his crew in the morning ; other^ 
wife, he would accufe him to the Athenians of hav- 
ing received a bribe from the enemy. This parti- 
cular is mentioned by Phanias the Lefbian. 

Though the feveral * engagements with the Per- 
fian fleet in the ftraits of Eubcea were not decifive; 
yet they were of great advantage to the Greeks, who 
learned by experience, that neither the number of 
Ihips, nor the beauty and fplcndor of their orna- 
ments, nor the vaunting (houts and fongs of the 
barbariails, have any thing dreadful in theih to men 
that know how to fight hand to hand, and are deter- 
mined to behave gallantly. Thcfe things they were 
taught to defpife, when they came to clofe adlion 
and grappled with the foe. In this cafe Pindar's fen- 
timents appear juft, when he fays of the fight at 
Artemifium, 

*Twas then that Athens the foundations laid 
Of liberty* s fair ftruSlure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of 
viftory. 

Artemifium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the. 
north of Hcftisea. Over againft it lies Olizon, in 
the territory that formerly was fubjeft to Phi loci etes'-, 
where there is a fmall temple of Diana of the Eajl^ 

in 

• They came to three feveral engagcm:;nts within three dayi ; 
in the lalt of which, Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, perform- 
ed wonders. He had, at his own cxpence, fitted out a ihip svhich 
carried two hundred mea« 
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in the midft of a grore. The temple is encircled 
with pillars of white ftone, which, when rubbed 
^ith the hand, has both the colour and fmell of faf- 
fron. On one of the pillars arc infcribed the follow- 
ing verfes : 

• fFben on thefe feas the fons of Albens conquered 
' The various powers of Afiu \ grateful here 
' They reared this temple to Diana, 

There is a place (1411 to be feen upon this (bore^ 
where there is a large heap of fand, which, if dug 
into, ihews towards the bottom a black duft like 
a(hes, as if fome fire had been there ; and this i$ 
fuppofed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the (hips and the bodies of the dead were burnt. 

The news of what had happened at • Thermo- 
pylae being brought to Artemifium, when the con- 
federates were informed that Leonidas was flain 
there, and Xerxes mafter of the pafTages by land, 
they failed back to Greece; and the Athenians, 
elated with their late diftinguifhed valour, brought 
up the rear. As Themiftocles failed along the 
coafts, wherever he faw any harbours or places 
proper for the enemy's Ihips to put in at, he took 
fuch ftones as he happened to find, or caufed to be 
brought thither for that purpofe, and fet them up in 
the ports and watering-places, with the following 

in- 

* The laft engag^cment at Thermopyljc, wherein Xerxes ■ 
forced the pafTes of the mountains, by the defeat of the Laceds- 
inonians» Thefplans and Thebans. who had been left to guard 
them, happened on the fame day with the liattle at Artcmiuum ; 
and the news of it was brought to Themiliocles by an Athenian 
called' A bronich VIS. Though the ai£tion at Thermopylae had not 
^.immediate relation to Themi(locle&» yet it would have tended 
more to the glory of that general, if Plutarch had taken greater 
notice of it ; fince the advantage gained there by Xerxes, open- 
ed Greece to him, and rendered him inuch more formidable. 
Thermopylre is well known to be a narrow pafs in the mOuu* 
tains near the Euripas. 
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infcription engraved in large charadlerSy and ad- 
dreffed to the Kinians. " Let the lonians, if it be 
*' poflible, come over to the Greeks, from whom 
" they are defcendcd, and who now rifque their 

lives for their liberty. If this be imprafticable, 

let them at lead perplex the barbarians, and put 
** them in diforder in time of aftion.** By this he 
hoped either to bring th^ lonians over to. his fide, 
or to fow difcord among them^ by caufing them to 
be fufpefted by the Perfians. 

Though Xerxes had pafled through Doris down 
to Phocis, and was burning and deftroyingthe Pho* 
cian cities, yet the Greeks fent them no fuccours^ 
And, notwithftanding all the intreaties the Athe- 
nians could ufe to prevail with the confederates, to 
repair with them into Boeotia, and cover the front 
tiers of Attica, as they had fent a fleet to Artemifium 
to ferve the common caufe, no one gave car to theiif 
requeft* All eyes were turned upon Pelof>pnnefus, 
and all were determined to collect: their forces withia 
the Ifimusy and to build a waU acrofs it from fea to 
fea. The Athenians were greatly incenfed to fee 
then^^ielves thus betrayed, and, at the fame time, 
deje£ted and difcouraged at fo general a defection. 
They alone xould not think of giving battle to fo 
prodigious an army. To quit the city, and embark 
on board their (hips, was the only expedient at j}re- 
fent i and this the generality were, very unwilling ta 
hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for viftory, nor idea of fafety, when they 
had left the temples of their gods and the monu- 
ments of their anceftors. 

Themiftocles, perceiving that he could not by 
the force of human reafon prevail with thic multi- 
tude *, fee his machinery to work, as. a poet would 

da 

• He prevailed fo effe^lually at laft, that the Athcniana 
ftoned CyrfilaSy an orator* who vehemently oppofed him^and* 
urged all the common topics of love to the place of one'$ birth, 

and 
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do in a tragedy, and had recourfe to prodigies and 
oracles. The prodigy he availed himfclf of, was, 
the difappcaring of the dragon of Minerva, which 
at that time quitted the holy place ; and the priells 
finding the daily offerings fet before it untouched, 
gave it out among the people, at the fuggeftion of 
Thcmiftocles, that the goddefe had forlaken the 
city, and that (he offered to conduft them to fea. 
Moreover, by way of explaining to the people an 
* oracle then received, he told them, that, by wooden 
wails^ there could not po(fibly be any thing meant 
butfliips; and that Apollo, now calling Salamis 
divine^ not wretched znd' unfortunate, as formerly, 
fignified by fuch an epithet, that it would be pro- 
ductive of fome great advantage to Greece, His 
counfds prevailed, and he propofed a decree, that 
the city fliould be left to the proteftion of Minerva t, 
the tutelary goddefs of the Athenians-, that the 
young men Oiould go on board the (hips ; and that 
every one fliould provide as well as he poffibly coold 
for the fafcty of the children, the women and the 
fiaves. 

When 

and affeflion to wives and helplefs infants. The women, too, 
to (hew how far they were from defiring that the caufe of Greece 
fhould fuitcr for them, iloned his wife. 

* This was the fecond oracle, which the Athenian deputies 
received from AnAonice priedefs of Apollo. Many were of opi- 
nion, that, by the walls of wood which Ihe advifed them to have 
recourfe to, was meant the citadel, becaufe it was palifaded; but 
others thought it could intend nothing but (hips. The main- 
tainers of the former opinion urged againll fuch as fupportedthe 
latter, that the lad line but one of the oracle, a ^^^ X«A«fu<» 
ttvoxtti </^s av T«itr« yvvAtK^iff w(is diredly a^ioil him, and 
that, without quedion, it portended the dedru6iion of the Athe- 
nian fleet near Salamis. Themidocles alledged in anfwer, that 
if .the oracle had intended to foretel the dedruftion of the Athe- 
aians, it would not have called it the divine Salamis, but the 
unhappy ; and that whereas the unfortunate in the oracle were 
Ailed the fons of women, it could mean no other than the Ptr* 
fians, who were fcandaloufly effeminate. 

Hekodot. L. vii. c. 14.3, 144. 

t But how was this, when he had before told the people that 
Minerva had forfaken the city i 
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When this decree was made, mpft ot the Athe- 
nians removed their parents and wives to Troezene, 
where they were received with a generous hofpitality. 
The * TroEJzenians came to a relblution to maintain 
them at the public expcnce, for which purpofe they 
allowed each of them two oicli a day -, they permitted 
the children to gather fruit wherever they pleafed, 
and provided for their education by paying their 
tutors. This order was procured by Nidagoras. 

As the treafury of Athens was then but low, Ari- 
ftotlc informs us that the court of y^r^^^j^«i diftri- 
buted to every man who took part in the expedition 
eight drachmas ; which was the principal means of 
manning the Beet. But Clidemus afcribes this alfo 
to a ftratagem of Thcmiftocles -, for he tells us, that, 
when the Athenians went down to the harbour of 
Pirscus, xhc jEgis was loft from the ftatue of Mi- 
nerva; and Themiftocles, as he ranfacked every 
thing, under pretence of fearching for it, found 
large fums of money hid among the baggage, which 
he applied to the public ufe*, and out ot it all necef- 
faries were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the^ople of Athens was a 
very affedting fcene. What pity ! what admiration 
of the firmnefs of thofe men, who, fending their 
parents and families to a diftant place, unmoved 
with their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the 
fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis. ' 
What greatly heightened the diftrefs, was the num- 
ber of citizens whom they were forced to leave be- 
hind, becaofe of their extreme old age-f. And 
fome emotions of tendernefs were due even to the 
tame domeftic animals, which, running to the fliore, 
with lamentable bowlings, exprefied their affection 

and 

* Thefeusy the great hero in Athenian (lory, was original!/ 
of Troezene. 

t In this defcription we find ftrong traces of Platarch's hu- 
manity and good-nature. 
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and regret for the perfons that had fed them. One 
of tlieie, a dog that belonged to Xanchippus thef a- 
ther of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is faid to 
have leapt into the Tea, and to have fwam by the fide 
of the fhip, till it reached Salamis, where, qurce 
fpent with toil, it died immediately. And they ibew 
us to this day, a place called Cynos Sema^ where they 
tell us that dog was buried. 

To thefe great actions of Themiftocles may be 
iidded the following. He perceived that Ariftides 
was much regretted by the people, who were appre- 
benfive, that, out of revenge, he might -join the 
Perfians, and do great prejudice to the caufe of 
Greece •, he, therefore, caulcd a decree to be made, that 
all who had been banifhed only for a time, fhould 
have leave to return, and by their counlel and valour 
afljft their fellow-citizens in the preiervation of their 
country. 

Eurybiadcs, by reafon of the dignity of Sparta, 
had the command of the fleet; but, as he was ap- 
prehenfivc of the * danger, he propofed to fet fail 
for the IflbmuSy and gx his ftation near the Pelopon- 
nefian army. Themiftocles, however, oppofed it; 
and the account we have of'the conference on that . 
occafion deferves to be mentioned. When Eury- 
biadcs faid is " Do not you know^ Themiftocles^ 
** that, in the public games, fuch as rife up before 
" their turn, are chaftifed for it ?" " Yes ;'* an- 

fwered 

• It docs not appear that Eurybiades wanted counic;e. After 
Xerxes had gained the pafs qf Thennopyke, it was the general 
opinion of the chief officers of the confederate fleet afTeniDled in 
council, (except thofe of Athens) that their only refource was 
to build a ilrong wall acrofs the Ifthmus, and to defend Pelo^ 
ponnefus againil the Periians. Befides, the Lacedaemonians, 
who were impartial judges of men andthings, gave the palm of 
valour to Eurybiades, and thacof prudence to Themiftocles. 

t Herodotus fays, this converfation pafled betwees Adiaman- 
thu5, general of the Corinthians, and Themiftocles ; but Pla- 
tarch relates it with more probability of Eurybiades, who was 
commander in chief. 
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iWered Tbemiftoclcs, ** yet fucb as arc kft behind 
•* never gain the crown/' Eurybiades, upon this, 
lifting up his ftafF, as if he intended to (Irike him, 
Themiftocks faid, " Strike, if you pleafe, but hear 
•* me/* The Lacedaemonians admiring his fcom- 
mand of temper, bade him fpeak what' he had to 
lay : and Themiftocles was leading him back to thb 
fubjeft, when one of the officers thus interrupted 
him, ^^ It ill becomes you who have no city, to ad- 
^^ vife us to quit our habitations and abandon ouf 
** country.^ Themiftocles retorted upon him thus ) 
•* Wretch, that thou art, we have indeed left our 
•' walls and houfes^ not chufing, for the fake of 
*^ thole inanimate things, to become flaves ; yet wc 
have (till the moft reipefbable city of Greece, in 
thefe two hundred (hips, which arc here ready toi 
defend you, . if yoq will give tjiem leave. But If 
•' you forfake aiid betray us a fccond time, Greece 
^^ (hall foon find the Athenians poire0ed df as free 
'* a city *, and as valuable a country as that which 
•* they have quitted." Thefe wcwds ftruck Eury- 
biades with the apprehenfion that the Athenians 
might fall off from ium. We are told alfo, that, as 
a certain Eretriah was attempting to fpeak, The- 
miftocles faid, " What ! have you, too, fomcthing 
'^ to fay about war, who are like the fi(h that has a 
** fword, but no heart?'* 

Whifc Themiftocles was thus maintaininfg his ar- 
gument upon deck, fome tell us an -f owl was feeix 
flying to the right of the fleet, which came and 
perched upon the flirouds. This omen determined 
Vol. I. 1/ ihc 

r 

* The addrtfs of ThemiHocIes is veiy mucftto be admired^ 
If Eurybiades were really indtfced by his fes^s to retura to the 
Ifthmusy the Athenian took a right method to remove thofe' 
fears hy fuggefting greater ; for whait other free country could 
he intimate that the people of Athens would acoruire, but that 
^ when driven from their own city, in th^ir dilUeh and defpair/ 
they might feiste the ftate of Sparu ? 

t Tl^ owl was &crcd to Minerva the prote£irefs of the Afihc^ 
nians* 
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the confederates to accede to his opinion, and to 
prepare for a fea-fight. But no Iboner did the ene- 
my's fleet appear advancing towards the harbour of 
Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the neighbour* 
ing coafts, while Xerxes himfelf was leen marchine 
his land-forces to the (hore, than the Greeks, ftruck 
with the fight of fuch prodigious armaments, began 
to forget the counfcl of Themiftocles, and the Pclo- 
ponnefians once more looked towards the Iftbmus. 
Nay, they refolved to let fail that very night, and 
fuch orders were given to all the pilots. Themifto- 
cles, greatly concerned that the Greeks were going 
to give up the advantage of their llation in the 
♦ ftraits, and to retire to their refpedlivc countries, 
contrived that ftratagem which was put in execution 
by Sicinus. -f-This Sicinus was of Perfian extrafbipn, 
and a capti^ e, bi t much attached to Themiftocles, 
and the tutor of his children. On this occafion 
Themiftocles fent him privately to the king of Pcr- 
fia, with orders to tell him, that the commander of 
the Athenians, having efpoufed his intereft, was the 
firft to inform him of the intended flight of the 
Greeks ; and that he exhorted him not toTufFer them 
to efcape *, but while they were in this confufion, and 
at a diftance from their land-forces, to attack and 
deftroy their whole navy, 

Xerxes took this information kindly, fuppofing 

it to proceed from friendfliip, and immediately gave 

4 orders 



* If the confederates had qaitted the ftraits of SalAnus, 
where they conld equal the PerJians in the line of battle, fuch 
of the Athenians as were in that ifland muft have become an 
eafy prey to th*e eneray ; and the Perfians woald have found ^n 
open fea on the Peloponnefian coaft, where they could zSt with 
all their force ao^ainft the (hips of the allies. 

f Probably it was from an erroneous reading of a pafTage in 
Herodotus, viz* tsai^m c/( to rparo'vc/oi', rf9 Mn/^ttp tfr/p«y 
^K9i», inftead of to Mff/«r» that Plutarch calls Sicinus a Per- 
lian. ^fchylus, however, who was in this adion, fpeaking of 
S'cinns, fays, Actrtain Gretk from thi itrny ofthi Atbuuans tUd 
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orders to his officers, with two hundred (hips, to 
iurround all the paflages, and to inclofe the iflands, 
that none of the Greeks might efcape, and then to 
follow with the reft of the (hips at their leifure. 
Ariftides, the Ion of Lyfimachus, was the firft that 
perceived this motion of the enemy ; and though he 
was not in friendfhip with Themiftocless but had 
been banifhed by his means, (as has been related), 
he went to him, and told hint they Were * furround-^ 
cd by the enemy. Themiftocles knowing his pro- 
bity, and charmed with his coming to give this in^ 
telligence, acquainted him with the affair of Sici- 
nus, and intreated him to lend his alTiftance to keep 
the Greeks in their ftation ; and, as they had a con<* 
fidence in his honour, to perfuade them to come to 
an engagement in the ftraits. Ariftides approved 
the proceedings of Themiftocles, and going to the 
other admirals and captains, encouraged tlftm to en- 
gage. While they hardly gave credit to his report, 
a Tenian galley, commanded by Parastius, came 
over from the enemy to bring the fame account ; fo 
that indignation, added to neceffity, excited the 
Greeks to the combat f. 

As loon as it was day, Xerxes fet down on m 
eminence to view the fleet and its order of battle* 
He placed himfelf, as Phanodemus writes, above the 
temple of Hercules, where the iQe of Salamis is fe-? 

U 2 parated 

* AriHides was not then in tlie ^oftfecferate fleet, hit in the 
ifle of iE^ina, from whence he failed by night, with greac 
hazard* thrpogh the Perfian fleet* to carry this intelligence. 

t The different eondu6t of the 9paruns and the Athenians 
on this occafieo^eems to (hew how much frfpcrior the accomo- 
dating laws of Solon were to the aaftere difcipHne of Lycurgud. 
Indeed, while the inditutions of the latter renfained in force, 
the Lacedaemonians wercf the greateft of all pcioplc. — But that 
wiB impoffible. The fcvcrity of Lycurgus's legiflation Aaturally 
tended to deftroy it.— Nor was this all.— FrtMn the extremes of 
abftemious hardihips, thef nesft ftep was not to a moderate enjoy ^ 
ment of life, but to all the lieentioufnefs of the moft efifeminate? 
laxtiry. The laws of Lycurgus made men of the Spartan w&- 
nen ; whejl they were broken, they made women of tkcir m«Bv 
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pirated frftifi Atcka by a narrow frkh y but, accord^ 
jne to Aceftodorus, on the confines of Megara^ upon 
a Ipot called KerafSy the horns. He was leated on a 
* throne of gold, and had many fecretaries about 
bim» whofe bufinefs k was to write down the pard- 
culars of die a£tion. 

In the niean time, as Themiftocles was facrificing 
on the deck of tho admiral-galley, three captives 
were brought to him o^ uncommon beauty, ekgfuic- 
ly attired, and let off with eoldcn ornaments. ^ They 
were favi to be the fons of Aucardlus and Sandaco, 
filler to Xerxes. Euphrantidesi the iboth&yer, caumg 
his eye upon them, and at the fame time obferving 
that a bright f flame blazed out from the vi6tiin% 
while a^ fneezing was heard from the right, took 
Themiftocles by the hand, and ordered that the 
three youths fliould be confecrated and facriBced ^o 
Bacchus :|; Omtjies \ for by this means the Greeks 
might be aflured not only of lafety, but yi£lory. 

Themiftocles was aftonilhed at the ftrangenefs and 
cruelty of the order > but the multitiide, who, in 
great and prefling difHculties, truft rather to abfurd 
than rational luethods, invoked the god with one 
voice, and leading the captives to the altar, infilled 
upon their being offered up, as the foothfayer had 
direAed. This particular we have from Phanias the 

LeftiiaH, 

* This throne, or feat, whether of gold or filver, or both» 
was taken and carried to Athens, where it was confecrated ia 
the temple of Minerva, with the golden fabre of Mardoniu«» 
which was taken afterwards in the battle of Platara. Dexnodhe- 
nes calls it /i^poi^ £tf ^t/poro/tf , a chair 'with fitvir fat. 

f A bright flame was always confxdered as a fortunate omcn^ 
whether it were a real one iifiiing from an altar, or a Teeming 
one, (what we call ihell-fire) from the head of a living perfoii^ 
Vireil mentions one of the latter fort, which appeared about the 
head of Jul us, and Florus another that was feen about the kcld 
of Servius TuUius. A fneezin? on the right hand, too, was 
deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks anld Latins. 

% In the fame manner Chios, Tenedos, and Lefbos, offered 
human facri£ces to Bacchus fumamed Omodlus. But this is 
ch« fole inflance we know of among the Athenians. 
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Ldbian, -a man not unverfed in letters and philo- 
fophy. 

As to the number of the Perfian (hips, the poet 
^fchylus fpeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Per* 
/f, as aihatter he was well aflufed of. 

A thmfand Jhfps^ (for weU I know the nmnher) 
' The Perfian flag oMd : two hundred more 
And feven^ as rapid as the eajtem gales^ 
Cferffread the feas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty 
galleys ; each carried eighteen men that fought upon 
deck, four of whom were archers, and the reft 
heavy-arn^ed. 

If Themiftocles was happy in chuHng a place for 
aftion, he was no lefs fo in taking advantage of a 
proper time for it ; for he would not en^ge the 
enemy, till that time of day when a brifk wind 
ufually rifes from the lea, which occafions a high 
furf in the channel* This was no inconvenience to 
the Greqian v.eflels, which were low built and well 
compacted ; but a very great one to the Perfian 
&ips, which bad high fterns and lofty decks, and 
i¥ere heavy and unwieldy ; for it caufed them to 
veer in fuch a manner, that their fides were expofed 
to the Greeks, who attacked them furioufly. Dur- 
ing the whole difpute, great attention was given to 
the motions of Themiftocles, as it was believed he 
Icnew beft how to proceed. Ariamenes, the Perfian 
admiral, a man ox diftinguifhed honour, and by far 
the braveft of the kins's brothers, dire£ted his ma« 
noeuvres chiefly againft him. His fhip was very 
tall, and from thence he threw darts and (hot forth 
arrows as from the walls of a caftle. But Aminias 
the Decelean^ and Soficles the Pedian, who failed in 
one bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, 
.and both (hips meeting, they were fattened together 
by means ot their brazen beaks; when Ariamenes 

U 3 boarding 
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tx>arding their gMley, they received hitn with their 
pikes, and pu(hed him into the fea. * Artemifia 
knew the body amongft others that were floating 
with the wreck, and carried it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging, we are told a 
great light appeared as from Eleufis; and loud 
founds and f voices were heard through all the plain 
of Thriafia to the fea, as of a great number of peo*^ 
pie carrying the myftic fymbols of Bacchus in pnv 
ceflion. A cloud, too, feemed to rife from amqng 
the crowd that made this noife, and to afcend by 
(diegrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phan- 
toms alfo, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they fawt ftretching out their hands from 
wflEgina before the Grecian fleet, Thefc they con? 
je^tqred to be the j; Madda^ to whom, before the 
battle, they had addreflGbd their prayers for fucr 
cour* 

The firft man that took a fl)ip was an Athenian, 
named Lycomedes, xaptain Qf a g^Ucy^ who cut 

down 

r 

^ Artemifia, qaeen of Halicarnafl^s, diffingqlihed herfelf 
above all the reft of the Perfian forces,^ her (hips oeing the laft 
that fled ; which Xerxes obferving, cried out, that the men be« 
havcd like women , and the women with the courage gnd intre- 
pidity of men. The Athenians were fo incenied againft her, 
jthat they oftered a reward of ten thoufand drachmas to any one 
that Ihould take her alive. This princefs muft not be confonnd- 

>d with that Artemifia, who was the wifp of Maufolus king of 

' Oria. 

f Herodotus fays, thefe voicps were hcfM'dy and this Tifioii 

. feen, (bme da^s before the battle, while the Perfian land-forces 
were ravagihg the territories of Attica. Dicseus, an Athenian 

* exile, (who hoped thereby to procure a mitigation of his coun? 
try's fate) was the firi^ that obferved th^ thing, and carried a;^ 
account of it to Xerx^rs. 

X A veflel had been fent to i£gina to implore the affiftance of 
^acus and his defcendants. .^acus was the fon of Jupiter, and 

< had been king of i£nna. He was fo rem|U'kab]e for nis jufticQ» 

^ (hat his prayers, whiTft he lived, are faid to have procured great 

.' advantages to the Greeks ; and, after his death, it was believed 
that h^ was appointed pne of the three judges in the i^fema{ 

restions. ' ' . 
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down the enfigns from the enemy's lhip» and con- 
fecrated them to the laurelled Apollo. As the Per- 
fians could come up in the ftraits but few at a time» 
and often put each other in confufion, the Greeks 
equalling them in the line, fought them till the 
evening, when they broke them entirely, and gain-^ 
ed that fignal and complete vi£tory, than which (as 
Simonides fays) no other naval atchievement either 
of the Greekj dv barbarians ever was niore glorious. 
This fucceis was owing to the valour, indeed, of 
all the confederates, but chiefly to the fagacity and 
conduct of Themiftocles *• 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at 
his difappointment, attempted to join Salamis to the 
continent, by a mole lb well fecured, that his land- 
forces might pafs over it into the ifland, and that 
he might mut up the pafs entirely againft the Greeks. 
At the fame time, Themiftocles, to found Ariftides, 
pretended it was his own opinion that they ihould 
tail to the Hellefpont, and break down the bridge of 
Ihips ; for fo," (fays he) " we may take Afia, with- 
** out ftirring out of Europe.'* Ariftides f did not 
in the leaft relifh his propofal, but anfwered him to 
this purpofe : " Till now we have had to do with 
an enemy immerfed in luxury ; but if we ftiut 
him up in Greece, and drive him to neceflity, he 
who is mafter of fuch prodigious forces, will no 
longer fit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet 
^^ fpe&ator of the proceedings of the war, but^ 
*^ awaked by danger, attemptmg every thing, and 
*• prefcnt every where, he will correft his paft er-r 
^^ rors, and follow counfels better calculated for 
^' fuccefs. Inftead, . therefore, of breaking that 
^' bridge, we (hould, if polfible, provide another, 

U 4 "that 

* Jh thisbatt]e» which was one of the m#ft memorable we find 
in hiftoiy, the Grecians loft forty ihips, and the Perfians two 
hundred^ beiide a mat many more that were taken* 

t According to Herodotas, it was not Ariftides, bat Eury* 
biadcs, who made this reply to Themiftocles. 
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*' that he may retire the fooner out of Europe,"* 
^* If that is the cafe/* faid Thctniftocles, •* we muft 
^^ all confider and contrive how to put him upon 
*• the moft fpccdy retreat oiit of Greece»" 

This being refolyed upon, he font one of the 
Ring's eunuchs, whom he found among the prifoners» 
Amaces by name, to acquaint him, ** That the 
^* Greeks, fince their viftory at fea, were deter^ 
" mined to fail to the Hellclpont, and deftroy the 
♦* bridge; but that Thcmiftoclcs, in care for the 
^^ king's fafety, advifed him to haften towards his 
^* own feas, and pafs over into Afia, while his friend 
^' endeavoured to find out pretences of delay, to 
^* prevent the confederates from pqrfuing him.** 
Xerxes, terrified at the news, * retired with the 
greateft precipitation. How prudent the manage- 
ment of Themiftocles and Arlftides was, Mardonius 
afforded ia proof, when, with a fmall part of the 
king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme dan* 
ger of lofing all, in the battle of Plataeas. 

Herocjotus tells us, that, among the cities, i'Egin^ 
bore away the palm ; but, ^mong the commanders, 
Themiftocles, in fpite of envy, was univerfally al- 
lowed to have diftinguifbed himfelf moft. For, 
when they came to the Ifthmus, and every officer 
took a billet from the f altar, to infcribe upon it 
the names of thofc that had done the beft fervicc, 

V every 

• Xerxes, having left Mardonius fn Greece with an army of 
three hundred thoufand men, marched with the reft towards 
I'hrace, in order to crofs the Hellefpont. As no provifions had 
been prepared before hand, hJs army underwent great hardihips, 
(during the whole tjroe of his march, which lafted five-and-forty 
days. The king, finding they were not in a condition to purfue 
their rout fo eapeditioufly as he de/ired, advanced with 4 fmaU 
retinue ; but, when he arrived at the Hellefpont, he found liis 
bridge of boats broken doWn by the violehtc of the dorms, and 
was reduced to the neceflity of croflittg over io a fi(htog*boat. 
from the Hellefpont he conpnued his flight to Sardis. 
. + The altar of Neptune, This folemnity was defigned to 
make them give their judgment impartially, as in the preicnce 
oi the gods^ 
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Avery one put himicif in the firft place, and The- 
miftocles in the fccond. The Lacedsemonians, hav- 
ing condu£ted him to Sparta, adiadged Eurybiades 
the prize of valour, arid Themirfocits that of wif- 
dom, honouring each with a crown of olive. They 
likewlfe pf efented the latter with the handfomcft cha- 
riot in the city, and ordered three hundred of their 
youth to attend him to the borders. At the next 
Olympic games, too, we ivt told, that, as foon as 
Themiftocles appeared in the ring, the champions 
were overlooked by the fpeftators, who kept their 
eyes upon him all the day, and pointed him out to 
(Irangers with the utmoft admitacion and applatiie. 
This incenfe was pxtremely grateful to him; ancf 
he acknowledged to his friends, that he then reaped 
the fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally vtry ambitious, if we 
may form a cbnclufion from his memorable adts and 
fayings. 

For, when elefted admiral by the Athenians, he 
would not difpatch any bufinefs, whether pubKc or 
private, fingly, but put off all ifiairs to the day 
he was to embark, that, having a great deal to 
do, he might appear with the greater dignity and.im- 
portance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies 
caft up by the fea, and faw a number of chains of 
gold and bracelets upon them, he paffed by them, 
and, turninjg to his friend, faid, Take tbofe things for 
yourfdf^ for you are not Themiftx)cles. 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him 
with difdain, but in his glory made his court to 
him, he faid, Toung man^ we are both comt to our 
fenfes at the fame time j though a lit tie too late. 

He ufed to fay, " the Athenians paid him no 

** honour or fincere refpeft; but when a ftorm 

^* arofe, or danger appeared, they flieltered them- 

f* fclves under him, as under a plane-tree, which^ 

4 " when 
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** when the weather was fair again, they would rob 
** of its leaves and branches." 

When one of Seriphus told him, ^' he was not 
^' fo much honoured for his own fake, but for his 
** country's." " True," anfwered Themiiloclcs, 
<' for neither (hould I have been greatly diftinguiih- 
^* ed if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you 
*^ had been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the 
ftate fome fervice, fetting himfelf up againft The- 
miftocles, and venturing to compare his own ex- 
ploits with his, he anfwered him with this fable: 
** There once happened a difbute between the feafi^ 
•' day^ and the day after tbefeajl: Says the day after 
^^ the feaft^ I am full of buftle and trouble, whereas 
** with you folks enjoy, at their eafe, every thing 
** ready provided. You fay right, fays the fcaft- 
** day, but if I had not been before you, you would 
^* not have been at all. So^ had it not been for me^ 
•* tben^ where would you have been now f •" 

His fon being mafter of his mother, and by her 
means of him, he faid laughing, *^ This child is 
•' greater than any man in Greece \ for the Athe- 
** nians command the Greeks, I command the A-* 
^^ thenians, his mothef commands me, and he com* 
*• mands his mother." 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when 
he happened to fell a farm, he ordered the cryer to 
add, that it had a good neighbour. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred 
the worthy man to the rich one, and affigned this 
reafon. He had rather fhe fhould have a man without 
ptoneyy than money without a man* Such was the 
pointed manner in which he often expreifed him- 
ftlff. 

After 

* There is the genuine Attic h\t in mod of thefe retorts and 
obr<u-vatioQS of ThemiHocles.— His wit feems to have been equal 
•o his military and political capacity. 

\ Cicerp has preierved another of his fayings^ ifhich defervea 
■lentioning. When Simonides o^cred to teach Themiftocles the 

arc 
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After the greateft adbions we have related, his 
next enterprize was to rebuild and fortify the city 
of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he bribed the 
LacedxnK>nian Efbori^ that they might not oppofe 
jt. But mod hiftorians fay, he over-reached them. 
He was fent, it feems, on pretence of an embafly to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained, that the Athe- 
nians were fortirjring their city, and the governor oi 
^gina, who was come for that purpofe, fupported 
the accufation. But Themiftocles abfolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to fend proper perfons to 
Athens to infpeft the walls ; at once gaining time 
for fini(hing them, and contriving to have hoftages 
at Athens for his return. The event anfwered his 
expectation. For the Lacedaemonians, when aflured 
how the fadt ftood, di0embled their refentment, 
;ind let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Pirsus, 
(having obferved the conveniency of that harbour). 
By winch means he gave the city every maritime 
accommodation. In this refped his politics were 
very different from thofe of the ancient kings 
of Athens. They, we are told, ufcd their en- 
deavours to draw the attention of their fubjeds 
from the bufinefs of navigation, that they might 
turn it entirely to the culture of the ground : and 
to this purpofe they publifhed the fable of the con- 
tention between Minerva and Neptune, for the pa- 
tronage of Attica, when the former, by producmg 
an olive-tree before the judges, gained her caufe. 
Themiftocles did not bring the Piraeus into the city^ 
as Ariftophanes the comic poet would have it ; but 
he joined the city by a line of communication to the 
Piraeus, and the land to the fea. This meafurc 
strengthened the people againft the nobility, and 
made them bolder and more intractable, as power 
(:ame with wealth into the bands of mafters of fhips, 

mariners, 

art of memory, he anfwered, M ! rather Uach ms the art rf 
fergitting ; far I often remember fivhat I vmU ttqf, and C4ma§f 
ferget m^bat I nfoot^U* 
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mariners, and pilots. Hence it was, that the ora« 
tory in Pnjt^^ which was built ta froint the fca, was 
afterwards turned by the • thirty tyrants towards the 
land ; for they believed a maritime power inclinable 
to a democracy, whereas pcrfons employed in agri- 
culture would belefs uneafy under an oligarchy. 

Thcmiftoclcs had fomething ftill greater in view 
for ftrengtfaening the Athenians by fea. After the re- 
treat of Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into 
the harbour of Pagafe to winter, he acquainted the 
citizens in full aflembly, *' That he had hit upon a 
defign which might greatly contribute to their 
advantage, but it was not fit to be communicated 
to their whole body." The Athenians ordered 
him to f communicate it to Ariftidcs only,, and, if 
he approved of it, to put it in execution. The- 
niiftocles then infortned him, ** that he had thoughts 
*' of burning the confederate fleet at Pagafas.** Up- 
on which, Arifttdes went and declared to the peo* 
•* pie, that the enterpnfe which Themiftocles pro- 
•' pofed, was indeed the moft advantageous in the 
" world, but, at the fame time, the mott unjuft.'* 
The Athenians, therefore, commanded him to lay 
afide all thoughts of it j:* 

About 

• The thirty tyrants were eftabliflicd at Athens by Lyfander, 
'403 years before the Chrxftian JEtsl, and 77 years after the bat- 
tle of Salami s. 

f How glorious this teft^nopy of the public rqgard to Ari- 
ftides from a people then fo free, and withal fo virtuoos ! 

X It is hardly poiTible for the military and political genius of 
Themiftocles to lave him from contempt and deteftation, when 
we arrive at this part of his conduct.— A ferioas propofal to 
burn the confederate fleet {...-.That fleet, whofe nnited efforts 
had faved Greece from de(lru£iion ! — which had fought under 
his a'ufpices with fuch irreflftible valour ! — That facred fleet, 
the minnteft parts of .vhich (hould have been religtoufly pre- 
fervedy or if confumed, confumed only on the attars, jmd in 
the fervice of the gods !— How diabolical is that policy, which, 
in its way to power, tramples on humanity, julUee, and gra- 
titude ! 
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About this time the Lacedasmotoims m^kde a ino- 
tion in the alTcmbiy of the Ampbktyms^ to exclode 
from that council all thofc ftates that had not joibed in 
the conf^detatcy againft the king of Per fia. But The- 
miftocles was apprehenfivC) that, if the Thefialians, 
the Argives,' and Thebans^ were expelled ftom the 
council, the LacedgsnK>nians would have a great 
majority of voices, and coniecKiently procvm what 
decrees they pleafed. He fpoke, therefore, in de* 
fence of thofe ftates^ and brought the dq>uttea off 
from that delign^ by reprefenting, that * thirty-one 
cities only had their fhare of the burden of that war, 
and that the greateft part of thefe were but of finall 
confideration V that confequentiy k would be b^ 
unrealbnable and dangerous to exclude the reft of 
Girede from tlK league, and leave the council to be 
didated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, 
for this reaibiH let ap Cimon againft him as a rival 
in all affairs of ftate, and ufed all their intereft for his 
advancement. 

He difobliged the allies,, alfo, by failing round the 
iflands, and extorting money from them; as we 
may conclude from the anfwer which Herodotus 
tells us the Andrians. gave him to a demand of that 
fort. He told them, " he brought two gods alone 
" with him^ Perfuajhn and Force** They replied, 
" they had alfo two g^eat gods on their fide. Poverty 
** and DefpasTy who fi)rbad them to fatisfy him." 
Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, writes with great 
bitterneis againft Themiftocles, and charges him 
with betraying him, though his friend and hoft, for 
money, while, for the like paltry confideration, 
he procured the return of other exiles. So in thefe 
verfcs: 

PMfania^ ym may praifiy and ycu Xantbifpasj 
And you Leutycbidai : But Jure the hero^ 
H^ bears tV Athenian palm^ is Arifiides^ 

maf 
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tPiat is tbefalfsj tbi vain^ ^tbemftocUsf 

The very light is grudfd bim hy Lai(maj 

Wbofor vile pelf betrafd TimocrecHj 

His friend and boft ; nor gave bim to behold 

His dear Jalyfus. For three talents more 

He fair d ana left him on a foreign coaft^ 

What fatal end awaits the man that kilts ^ 

fiat iamfhesy that fets the villain uo^ 

^0 JUl bis glittering ftcres ? while ojtentationy 

With vain airs^ fain would hoafi the generous band^ 

Andy at the Ifthmus fpreads a public board 

For crowds that eat^ and curfe bim at the banquet. 

But Timocreon gave a dill loofer rein to his abufe of 
Themiftocles, alter the condemnation and banifli- 
ment of that great man, in a poem which begins 
thus: 

Mufcy crowifd with glory y bear this faithful Jlrain^ 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is iaid to have been banifhed by The- 
miftocles, for favouring the Perfians. When, therc- 
fore, Themiftocles was accufed of the fame traitorous 
inclinations, he wrote againft him as follows : 

^imocreon^s honour to the Medes is foldy 
But yet not bis alone : Another fox 
Finds the fame fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave 
ear to calumnies againft him, he was often forced to 
recount his own fervices, which rendered him ftilt 
more infupportable ; and when they expreiled their 
difpleafure, he faid, Are you weary of receiving benefits 
often from the fame hand ? 

Another offence he gave the people, was, hb 
building a temple to Diana, under the name of 
ArifiobuU^ or, Diana of the bejl counfel^ intimating 

that 
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that he had given the bed counfel, not only to 
Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple 
near his own houfe, in the quarter of Melita, where 
now the executioners caft out the bodies of thofe thac 
have fuffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of fuch as have been ftrangled or other- 
wile put to death. There was, even in our times, 
a ftatue of Themiftoclcs in this temple of Diana 
Arijtobuley from which it appeared that his aipeft was 
as heroic as his fouL 

At laft, the Athenians unable any longer to bear 
that high diftindtion in which he ftood, banifhed him 
by the ofiracifm \ and this was nothing more than 
they had done to others whole power was become a 
burden to them, and who had rifen above the equa- 
lity which a commonwealth requires ; for the ^rtf« 
dfm^ or ten years banijhment^ was not io much in- 
tended to puniifa this or that great man, as to pacify 
and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in the 
difgrace of fuperior characters, and lofes a part of 
her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his 
abode at Argos, * the affair of Paufanias gave great 
advantage to the enemies of Themiftocles. The 
perfon that accufed him of treafon, was Leobotes the 

fon 

* Tlie great Paafanias, who had beaten the Perfians in the 
battle of Plataeacy and who, on many occafions» had behaved 
with great generolity as well as moderation, at laft degenerated ; 
and fell into a fcandalous treaty with the Perfians, in hopes, 
through their intereft, to make himfelf fovereign of Greece. 
As foon as he had conceived thefe ftrange notions, he fell into 
the manners of the Perfians, afFe^ed afl their luxury, and de- 
rided the plain cuftoms of his country, of which he had for- 
merly been fo fond. The Epbori waited Tome time for clear 
proof of his treacherous defigns^ and when they had obtained 
It, determined to imprifon him. But he fled into the temple of 
Minerva Chalcioicos, and they befieged him there. They 
walled up all the gates, and bis own mother laid the firftilone. 
When they had ahnoft ftarved him to death, they laid handi on 
him, and by that time they had got him out of the temple, he 
expired. 




^n of Alcmaion, of Agraule, and the Spaitans 
joined in the impcachmenc. Pa«(anias ac fim eon* 
ceakd his plot from Themiftodes, though he was 
bisi&knd; but whao he faw him an exile, and full 
5»f<in4ignatioa agatnft the Achenians, he ventured 
10 convpimicau his defigns to him, (hewing ium 
tbt king <>f FeFfiaTs letters^ and exciting him to vea- 
Spxi^t againft tho Greeks, a& an unjoft and ungrate- 
&ipcople# Themiftocles rgefbed the foUicstations 
t£ raufiuiias, and refufed to haw the leaft (bare in 
histlelfsna % but he gave no information of what had 
pafied between them, nor kt the fecret tranfpire^ 
whether he thought he would defift of himielf, or 
thai he would ^ difcover^ fome other way, as be 
had embarked in an abfurd and extravagant enter* 
prife ¥H£hoiit any rational hopes of fucccfs. 

However, when Paulanias* wa9 put to death, there 
were found Otters and other writings relative to the 
biHinefs, which cauled no : fmall Tufpicion againft 
Themiftocles* The Lacedasnionians raifed a clamour 
againft him ; and thofe of his fellow-citizeiis that en^ 
vied bim^ infifted on the charge. He could not d6* 
fend himfelf in perfon, but he anfwered by letter 
the principal parts of the accufation. For, to ob* 
viate the calumnies of his enemies, he obferved to 
the Athenians, ** that he who was born to com- 
** mand, and incapable of fcrvitude, could never 
^ (ell bimfelf, and Greece' along with him, to ene* 
•* mies and barbarians/* The people, however, 
lifttned to his accufers, and fent men with orders to 
bring him to his anfwer before the ftates oS Greecf .r 
Of this he had timely notice, and pafied over to the 
iQe of Corcyra. The inhabitants of whi(;b had great 
obligations to him •, for a difference between them 
and the people of Corinth had been referred t6 his 
arbitration, and he had decided it by ^ awarding the 

Corift- 

^ The fcholiaft upon Thucydides tells us, T^taifto^le» 
fenred the people of Corcyra in an afiair of greater importance. 

The 
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(Corinthians to pay down twenty talents^ and the iil^ 
bf Leucas %o be in common between the two parties^ 
As i coldny from bot^i From thence he fled to Epi*^ 
rus ; and, finding himfclf ftill purfued by the Athe* 
niansand Lacedaemonians, he tried a very hazardous 
and uncertain refource, in imploring the proiedtion 
of Admetus, king of the MolofHans. Admetus 
had made a requeft to the Athenians, which being 
rejeded withfcorn by Themiftoclts in the time of his 
profperity and influence in the ftate, the king enter^ 
tained a deep refcntment againil him, and made no 
fecrit of his intention to revenge himfelf, if ever 
the Athenian (hould fall into his power. However* 
while he was thus flying from place to place, he was 
more afraid of the recent envy of his countrymen, 
than of the confequences of an old quarrel with the 
king ; and therefore he went and put himfelf in his 
hands, appearing before him as a fuppliant, in a 
^ particular and extraordinary manner. He took 
the king's fon, who was yet a child, in his arms, 
^nd kneeled down before the houfchold gods. This 
mahner of offering a petition^ the MoloiHans look 
upon as the mod effedual, and the only one that can 
hardly be rejedled. Some fay the queen, whole 
name was Phthia, fuggefted this method of fuppU- 
cation to Themiftocles. Others, that Admetus him- 
felf taught him to a6t the part, that he might have 
a facred obligation to allcdge, againil givmg him 
up to thofe that might come to demand him. 

Vol. I. X At 

The dates of Grecc^ were inclined to make war upon that iiland 
for not joining in the league aeainfi Xerxes ; but Thcmilloclcs 
reprefented, that, if they were in that manner to puniOi all the 
cities that had not acceded to the league, their proceedings 
would bring greater calamities apon Greece than it had futfered 
from the barbarians. 

* It was nothing particular for a fuppliant to do homage to 
the houfehoTd gods of the perfon to whom he had a requeflr 
but to do it with the king's (on in his arms was an extraordinary 
circuniilance. 
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At that time Epkrates, the AsarnMian^ ibund 
mbxns tocon^ey thewife aitd children of Thcmiftocles 
eiit of Atheos, and &nt them to him ; for whichCU 
iTion af ctrrwards condemned him and put him to dearii. 
This account is gtren by Steiimbfotus ; yet, I knoir 
notJiow, forgetting what he had aiferted, or making 
7hemiftocles forget it, he tells us he (kited froni 
thence to Sicily, sitd demanded king Hiero's daisgl^ 
tut in marriage, promiGng to bring the Greeks ub*- 
drx his fub^edtion ^ andttmt, upon Hiero's refuia^ 
iwrpafTcd over into Afia. But this Is not probable. 
Eot Theophraftus, in his treatife on monarchj^ re- 
iates, that, i;rhen Hiero fent his race-^hories to the 
Olympic games, and fet up a fuperb paviUon there, 
Themiftocles harangued the Greeks, to perfuadc 
them to pull it down, and not to fuflFer the tyrant's 
horfes to run^ ThOtydides writes, that he went by 
Jand to the ^gean Tea, and embarked at Pydoa; 
^hat none in the fliip knew him, till it was dfivcn 
:by la ftormtoNaxos, which was at that time be- 
Tiegcd by tffe Athenians ; that, through fear of be- 
ing taken, he then informed the mafter of the Aip, 
*and the pilot, who he was ; and that partly by ih- 
treaties, partly by threatening he wouM declare to 
the Athenians, however falfely, that they knew him 
from the firft, and Were bribed to take him into their 
ve0el, he obliged them to weigh anchor and fail for 
Afia. 

The greateft part of his treafures was privately 
icitt after him to Alia by his friends. What was dif- 
covered and feized for the public ufe, Theoporopus 
fays, amounted to an hundred talents, Theophraftos 
*fourfcorc ; though he was not worth three talents 
before his employments in the govefmnent ♦. 

When 

* This is totally inconfiftcnt with that fplendoar in whicht 
according to Platarch*s own accou^t^ b« lived, before he h^ 

any j>ublic appointments. 
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' Ayhen he was landed at Cama^ he underftood 
that a number of people, particiUarly Ergoteles 
and Pythodorus> were watching to take him. He 
was, indeed, a rich booty to tho& that were deter* 
mined to get money by any means whatever, for the 
kingof Perfia hadofiered by proclamation twohun- 
. dred talents for apprehending him *. He; there* 
fore, retired to jflEga^, a little town of the ^olians, 
whtre he was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his 
iioiV, who w^ a man of great wealth, and had fome 
intereft at the Perfian court. In his houfe he was 
concealed a few days ; and, one evening after flip- 
per, when the iacrtEce was offered, Olbius, tutor to 
Nicbgenes's children, cried out> as in a rapture of 

iafpiration, 

# 

Counfd^ O Night, and viffjory are tinM^ 

. After this, Themiftocles went to bed, and drcafpt 
he faw a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping 
up to his neck; which, as foon as it- toi^ched his 
face, was turned into an eagle, and, covering him 
with its wings, took him up and carried him to, a 
^ difl:ajit place, where a golden fceptre appeared ip 
him,, upon which he refted fecurely, a^d w^s de* 
livered from. all his fear and trouble. 
, Jn conYequencc of tjiis warning, he was fcnt away 
by Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. 
The barbarians in general, efpccially the Pcrfians,. 
are jealous of the women even to madncfs ; not only 
of their wives, but their Oaves and concubines; for, 
beHde the care they take that they Ihall be feen by 

X 2 . none 

• The refentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered ar» 
' fince Themiftocles had not only beaten him in the battle of Sa- 
lamis, but, what was more difgraceful dill, had made him. a 
dupe to his defigning perfuaiions and reprefentatlons. In thtf 
lofs of victory,' he hrtJ tome confolation, as he was not hirofelf 
the immediate cauft of it, but for his ridiculous return to. Afia, 
his anger could only fall upon hiinfelf and Themiflocks. ^ 
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none but their .own family, they keep them like 
prifoners in their houfes ; and when they take a jour- 
ney^ they are put in a carriage clofe covered on all 
Tides. In fuch a carriage as this Thcmiilpcles yizs 
conveyed, the attendants being inftruded to tell 
thofe they met, if they happened to be queftioned^ 
that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia to 
a nobleman at courts 

Thucydides, and Charpn of Laippfacus, relate^ 
that Xerxes was then dead» and that it was to his 
fon ♦ Artaxerxes that Themiftocles 'addreffcd him<- 
felf. But Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, HeracUdes^ 
and feveral others, write, that Xerxes himfelf was 
then ppon the throi\e« The opinion of Thucydidea 
fcems mod agreeable to chronology, though that is 
Dot perfcftly well fettled. Themiftocles, bow ready 
for the dangerous experiment, applied firft to -f- Ar- 
tabanus, a military officer, and told him, *' he was 
** a Greek, who defired to have audience of the king 
" about matters of great importance, which the king 
•* himfelf had much at heart." Artabanus anfwcfcc^ 
*' 1 he laws of men arc different; fome efteem one 
•* thing honourable, and Ibme another; but it bc- 
** comes all men to honour and obferve the cuftoms 
" of their own country. . With you the thing moft 
** admired, is faid to be liberty and equality. We 
have many excellent laws ; and we regard it as one 
of the ftioft indifpenfable, to honour the king^ 
'' and to adore him as the image of that Deity who 
*^ prcferves and fupports the univerfe. If, there- 
" fore, you are willing to conform to our cuftoms^ 
** and to proftrateyourlelf before the king, you may 
^^ be permitted to fee him and fpeak to him, Buc 



it 



• Themiftocles, tjjerefore, arrived at the Perfian co)jrt in the 
Hrft year of the 79th Olympiad, 461 years before the birth of 
Chrift ; for that wai the firft year of Artaxerxes's feign. 

t, Son. of that Artabanos> capsatn of the guards, who flew 
Xer>:es, and perfuadcd Axtaxcrxes to cut oS Us elder b»Kher 
Darius* 
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*• if you cannot bring yourfclf to this, you muft 
** acquaint him with your bufinefs by a third perlorf. 
**^ It would be ah infringement of the cuftomjof his 
** country, for the king to admit any one to audience 
** that does not worftiip him." To this Themiftocks 
replied, ** My bufinefs, Artabanus, is to add to 
** the king's honour and power •, therefore . 1 will 
*' comply with your cuftoms, fince the god that ha^ 
^* exalted the Pcrfians, will have it foj and by my 
** means the nun>ber of the king's worfhippers (haj! 
" be increafed. So let this be no hinderancc to my 
** communicating to the king what I have to. fay. 
" But who,** faid Artabanus, " (hall we fay yoii 
are ? for by your difcourfe you appear to be no 
ordinary perfon,** Themiftocles anfwered, " Nqt 
** body muft know that before the king himfelfl** 
So Phanias writes ; and Eratofthenes, in his treatifc 
enriches, adds, that Themiftocles was brought ac- 
quainted with Artabanus, and recommended to.him 
iiy an Eretrian woman who belonged to that officer.. 
When he was introduced to the king, and, after 
his proffration, flood filent, the king commanded 
the interpreter to a(k him who he was. The interr 
preter accordingly put the queftion, and hi: anfwer- 
ed, *• The man that is now come to addrefs himfetf 
•* to you, O King, is Thfemiftocles the Athenian ; 
^'^ an exile perfecu ted by the Greeks, The Perfians 
** have fuffcred much by me, but it has been more 
•* than compenfated by my preventing jour being 
," purfued; when, after I had delivered Greece, 
>• and favcd my own country, I had it in my power 
** to do you alfo a fervice. My fentiments are fuitatjle 
^* to' my prefcnt misfortunes, and I come prepared 
*' cither to receive your favour, if you are reconciled 
*' to me, or^ if you retain any refentment, to difarm 
•* it by my fubmiflion. Rejedl not the teftimony 
*' my enemies have given to thefervices Ibave done 
*^ the Perfians, and make ufeof the oppot<tunity*my 
•* misfortunes afford you, rather to Ihew your^ene- 

JC 3 ♦^ rofity. 
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•* rofity,, than to fatisfy your revenge. If you'&vo 
mc, you favc your fuppliant ; if youdcftroy me, 
you deftroy the enemy of Greece *.** In hopes of 
influencing the king by an argument drawn from re^ 
ligion, Themiilocles added to this fpeech an account 
^^ of the vifion he had in Nicogenes's houle, and an 
Oracle of Jupiter of Dodona* which oidered him to 
^0 io one who hore the fame name mtb the god \ from 
which he concluded he was {ent to him, iinqe both 
iRpere caUed, and really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no anfwer, though he admireiil 
bis courage cind magnanimity ; but, with his friends; 
Jie felicitated himfelf upon this, as the moft fortu- 
nate event imaginable. We are told alfo, that he 
frayed to + Arimaniui^ that his enemies might ever 
e io infatuated, as to drive from amongft tbem 
their ableft men -, that he offered facrifice to the gods,^ 
qnd immediately after made a great entertainment ; 
nay, .that he was fo affefted with joy, that, when he 
retired to reft, in the midft of his fleep, he cried ou( 
^ree times, 1 have Tbemijocfes the Aibenian. 

As ibon as it was day, he called together hit 
friends, and ordered Themiftocles to be brought be- 
fore him. The exile expefied no favour, when he 
found that the guards, at the firft hearing of his name^ 
treated him with rancoifr, and loaded him with re- 
proaches. Nay, when the king had taken his feat, 
^nd a i:efpeaful filence enfucd, I^oxanes, one of 
his officers, as Themiftocles paflTed him, whifpere^l 
him with a fieh, Ah / tbou fubtle ferpent of Greece^ 
the king^s good genius has brought ibet hither. How- 
ever, when be had proftrated himfelf twice in thp 
prelence, the king faluted him, and (poke to him 
graciouOy, telling him, ^* ^e owed hkn two bun- 

•' dre4 



«^ How extieaiely ah^eft and contei;nptih|e u this petition, 
Y^hcreiii the fuppUaot fonadscyery argument in his favour opm 
hu nrim ! 

t The ^od of darknefs, the fuppoled aathor of plagaes aa^ 
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*\ dred talents ^^ for, as he had delivered hixnfelf u^^ic . 
*^ was butjuft that he (hould receive the reward ofr . 
^* fcred to any. one that fliould bring him."* He 
promifed him much more, aflured him of his pro- 
tedion, and ordered him to declare freelv whatever 
he had to propofe concerning Qreece. Tnemiltocles 
replied, " That a man's difco.urfc was like a piece 
*' of * tapeftry, which, when Ipread open, dilplays 
*^ its figures; but when it is folded up, they are. 
" hidden and loft 5 therefore he begged time.** 
The king, delighted with the comparilbn, bade him 
take what time he pleated ; and he defired a year ; 
in which fpace he learned the Perfian language, 1q 
as to be able to converfe with the king without ah 
interpreter. . / 

. Such as did not belong to the court, believed that 
he entertained their prince on the fubjeft of the Gre- 
cian affairs ^ but as there were then many changes 16 
the 0)iniftry, he "incurred the envy of the nobility, 
who fufpefted that he had prefqmed to fpeak coo 
freely of them to the king. The honours that were 
paid him, were far fupcrior to thofe that other ftran- 
gers had experienced ; the king took him with him a 
hunting, converfed familiarly with him in his palace, 
and introduced hrm to the queen-rmother, who honour? 
cd him with her confidence. He likcwife gave orders 
fcrhis being inftrufted in tbc learning of the Magi. 

Demaratus^ the Lacedaemonian, who was then 
at court, being ordered to aflc a favour, defired that 
he might be carried through Sardjs in royal ftate, 
f . with a diadem upon his he^d. But Mithrop'auftes,. 
the king's coufin-german, took him by thehand. 
^d faid, Demaratus, this diadem do^s not carry iraihs 

X 4 * along 

* In this he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of 
(peakingf in ufe among the eaftern nations. 

f Thbwas the hifltheft mark of hoooiir wfaidi diePerfiai^ 
kinffs could giife. Anafuerosy the fame with XAxxes^ the^Kthier 
of this Artaxerxes, had not long before ordained that H^Mfdccai 
. J)|odI4 be ho&oqr^ in thi^t manricr. 
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akt^^ wUh ity io 6&v$r ; n9r would yw be Jupites^ 
ihouglp ym fliculd take hold of kis tbmder^ The kiog 
was highly difplcarcd ac Demaratius iox, ipaking this 
requeft, and fcemed dcccrmincd «^cr to forgive 
him J yet, at the defirc of Thctniftoclcs, he w«s 
pcrfuadcd to be reconciled to him. And in the fol- 
lowing reigns, when the affairs of PerOa and Greece 
were more clofely connected, as qfras the kings ne- 
Guefted a favour of any Grecian^ capt^n, the/ are 
laid to have promifed him, in exprefs terms, thai be 
fimdd be a greater man at their court than Tbamfi^ks 
bad been. Nay, we are told, that Themiftdclos 
Jjimfelf, in the midft of his greatncfs, and the ex- 
traordinary rcfpci^ that was paid him, iieeihg.h|3 
table mod elegantly fpread, turned to his children, 
and faid, Childien^ we fli^ld have been undone^ bad ii. 
Itat been fcr our undoing. Mod authors agree, that 
he had three cities given him, for bread, wine, and 
meat, * Magnefia, Lampfacus, and MyAis, Nean- 
thes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, Pe?- 
cote and Palaefcepfis, for his chamber and his ward- 
jobe. 

Some bufinefs relative to Greece having brought 
him to the fea-coaft, a Perfian named Epixyes, go- 
vernor of Upper Phrygia, who had a dcfign upon 
his life, and had long prepared certain Pifidians to 

- kur 
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* The country about Magn^fi*. was fo fertile* that it brbught 
Themidoclcs a revenue of fifty talents; Lampfacus had in 
lis neigh bo\irhood the nobleft vineyards of the eafl ; and My us 
or Myon abounded in provifions» particularly in fiih. It was 
v.rua) with' the eaftern nionarchs* inilead ^f penfions to their 
favourites* to afiign them cities and provinces. Evqp fuch pro- 
vinces as the kings retained the revenue of, were under parti* 
cular aflisrnmerits ; one province fufnifhing fo much for wine, 
fUkother for vl£luais» a third for the privy. purfe, and a fburrh 
for the wardrobe: 'One of the queens had all Egypt Ibr her 
clothing; and Plato tells us» (i Alcibiad.) that many of the 
provinces were appropriated for the qucen'i wardrobe ; one for 
lef girdle, another for her head-drefs, and fo of the reft ; and 
fach pro\incc bore the name of that part of the drefs it was to 
furnJiK 
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.^il} hib, When heihould lodge m a city cdled Leorr? 
clUGephatusy or -^Lm^s Heady now determined, t'd pth 
it in execmion; But, as he lay fleeping one day &c 
n€ibn,.t;he mother of the gods h faid to have appear- 
ed to him in a dream, and thus to have addref!ed 
him : " Beware, Themiftocles, of the Lion's Head, 
^* left the Lion crulh you. For this warning T re- 
V quire of you Mnefiptolcma ibr my fcrvant.^' Th6- 
mi(focles awoke in great diforder^ and wh^n he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the gbddefs, left the 
high-road, and took another way, to avoid the place 
of dapger. At night he took up his lodging beyond 
k ; but as one of the hories that carried his tent had 
fallen into a river, and his fervant$ were bufied in 
fpreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pifidians, 
v4k> were advancing with their fwords drawn, law 
thefe hangings indillin6My by moon-light, and takr 
ing them for the tent of Themiftoclcs, expcfted to 
find him repofing himfelf within. They approach-: 
ed, therefore, and lifted up the hangings ; but tlve 
Servants that had the care of them, fell Upon then^ 
and took them. The danger thus avoided, The- 
miftocks admiring the goodnefs of the goddefs that 
appeared co him, built a temple in Magn^fia, which 
he dedicated to Cybcle Dindymene^ and appointed 
his daughter Mnefiptolcma ^fieftefs of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himfelf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; and, 
among the great number of oflferings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele a female .figure ofbrafs, tvvo cubits 
high, called Hydrcph^rus^ or the Water-bearer^ which 
he himfelfi when furveyor of the acjuedufts at Athens, 
had caufed tobe made and dedicated but of the fin'es. 
of fuch as had ftolcn the water, or diverted^ the 
itrcam. Whether it was that he was moved at- feeing 
this (latue in a ftrange country, or that he was deOr- 

6us to (hew the Athenians how much he was honout;- 

^ .• . J 

ea» 

S 
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ed *« aod what power he had ail over the lying's do* 
minions, he 'addreficd himfelf to the govcroor of 
Lydia, and b^ged leave to fend back . (he ftatue to 
Athens. The barbarian immediateljr took fii]p, and 
faid he would certainly, acquaint the king what ibrc 
of a requeft he had made him,. Themiftoclcs^ 
aianned at this menace; applied to the governor's 
women t and, by money, prevailed upon them to 
pacify him. After this, he behaved with more 
prudence, fenfible how much he had to fear from 
the envy of the Perfians. Hence, he did not travel 
about Alia; as Theopompus fays ; but took up his 
abode at Magnefia, where, loaded with valuable pre^ 
fents, and equally honoured with the Perfian nobles, 
he long lived in great iecurity ; for the king, who 
was engaged in the affairs of the upper provincesgi 
gave but litde attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was fupported in 
that revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet 
failed as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon^ rodii 
triumphant mafter of the feaa, then the king of Pei> 
iia applied himfelf to oppofe the Greeks, and topre^ 
vent the growth of their power. He pjut his forces 
in motion, fent out his general, and difpatched 
meiiengers to Themiftocles at Magnefia,. to com^ 
mand him to perform his promifes, and exert him-- 
&lf againft Greece. Did he not obey the fun^moM 
then ? — No-<^Neither refentment againfi the Athe^ 
nians, nor the honours and authority in which he 
now ^ouriibed, could prevail upon him to take the 

direftba 

* It i< not improbabley that this proceeded (totn a |>r}ncip]e of 
Vanity. The ]ove of admiration was the ruling pafSon of The* 
miHocles, and difcovers itfelf uniformly through nis whole oon- 
duft. — There might, however, be another retfon which 1*i(i« 
tarch has not "mentioned. Themiftocles was ah -excellent n(ia« 
naeer in political religion. He had lately been eminently 
diftinguifhed by the favour of Cybele. He finds an Atheniai^ 
ftatue in her temple— The goddefs confents that he fhould fen^ 
it to Athens ; and the Athenians, out of refpeft to the goddefsj^ 
tnuft of coitrfe ce^fc to perfecute hpt favouxite' The^i|tocles. ' 
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direftion of tht expedition. Pbflibly hetnlghc doubt 
the event of the war,' as Greece had then feveral 
great gener^ ; and Cimon in particular was diflin* 
guiflied with extmordinkry fuccefe. Above all, re- 

fard for his own atchieycmcnts, and the trophies he 
ad gained, whofe glory he was unwilling to tamifli, 
determined him (as the bcft method he could take) 
to put fuch an * end to his life as became his dignity,- 
Having, therefore, facrificed to the gods, aflembled 
his friends, and, taken his laft leave, he drank 
f bull's blood, as is generally reported ; or, as fomc 
relate it, he took a quick ooilbn, and ended his days 
at Magnefia, having lived fixty-five years, moft of 
which he had fpent in civil or military employ mirnts. 
When the king was acquainted with the caufc and 
manner of his death, he admired him more than 
ever, and continued his favour and bounty to his 
friends and relafions %» 

Themiftocles had by Archippe, the daughter of 
Lyfander of Alopece, fiv* fons, Ncoclcs, Diodes; 
Archeptolis, Polyeudus, and Deophantus. ThQ 
three hft furvived him, Plato takes notice of Cleo- 
phantus, as an excellent horfeman, but a man of no 
merit in other refpefts. Neocles, his eldeft fon, 
died when a child, by the bite of a horfe; and EHo- 
cles was adopted by his grandfather Lyfander. He 
bad fcveral daughters 5 namely, Mnefiptolema, by i 
iecond wife, who was married' to Archeptolis, her 

half- 

• Thucydides, who was cotemporary with Themiftocles, only 
<ays. Hi dudrfa 4iijt€mper\ Inafmi report that be foifined bimfelf^ 
iumg it impale to accmfUfo n»bat be bad prmmftd tbe king. 

Thucyd. de Bell. Pelopon. L. i. ' 

f W]iilft they were iacrificing the bull, he caufed the blood . 
Xfi be nceived io a cop, and drank it whilft it was warm, which 
(according to Pliny) is znorta,!, becaufe it coagulates or thickens 
|fl aa isiiant. 

{ There is, in oar opinion, more true beroirni tn the death 
^f Theouftoqles than in the dieath of Cato. It is fonaething en- 
thufiafUcaliy great, when a man uletensiaes not to fHrvive hia 
liberty ; but it is fom^thing (till greater, whqn h9 }!4^lt% t9 
(^ry^y^ his ho/iom:, 
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half-brother; Italia, whofe hulband was Panthidea 
of Chios ; Sybaris, married to. Niconiedc$ the Ache* 
pian ; and Nicomache, ac Magtiefia, m Fhraficles, 
the nephew of Th^niiftoGles, who, aftbr her father's 
death, took a voyage for that purpofe^ received her 
at the hands of her brothers, and brought up her 
jfifter Aiia^ the youngeft of the children^ . 

The Magnefians ere£ted a very handibme monti^ 
ment to him, which ftill remains, in the market* 
place. No credit is to be given to Andocides, who 
writes to his friends, that the Athenians (tole hi3 
^(hes out of the tomb, and- fcattered them in the 
air ; for it is an artifice of his to exafperate the no^ 
bility againft the people. Phylarchus, too, more 
like a writer of tragedy than an hiftorian, availing 
j^itjijelf of what may. be called a piece of machinery, 
introduces Nepcje^ and Demopolis, as cbe fens of 
Themiftocles, to make his ftory more interefting 
and pathetic. Bqt a very moderate degree of (aga- 
city may difcover it to be a fidion. Yet Diodprus 
the geographer, writes, in bis treatife of fepulchres, 
.but rather by conje&ure than certain knowledge, 
that, near the harbour of Pirasus, from the promon- 
tory of * Alcimus, the land makes an elbow, and 
iiyhen you have doubled it inwards, by the Itill wa- 
ter, there is a vaft foundation, upon which ftands 
f the tomb of Thcmiftocles, in the form of an altar. 
!With hjm Plato, the comic writer, is fuppofed tq 
agree in the following lines : 

Oft 

* Meurfius rightly, corre^ it JUmits* We find no place in 
Attics called AlcimuSf but a borough named Alimus there was 
on the eaft of the Viraeus. 

f Thucydides fays, that the bones of Themiftocles^ by his 

£wn command* were privately carried back into Attica» and 
uricd there. But Paufauias agrees with 'Diodorusy that the 
Athenians repenting of their ill ufage of this great man» hOt 
noured him with a tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themiftocles, when banifli- 
ed, had any deiign either to revenge himfelf on Athens, or to 

'. take 
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C^ as the merchant fpeeds the pajfmg fail^ 
Tty tomb<, TbemifiocleSj be,Jlops to bail : 
' IVb^ bojlikflnps in martial combat meet; 
Thy ftiodt attmdingi^ hovers o^er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were, granted by 
the MagneGans to the defceodants of Themiftocles, 
which continued dbwn to our times •, for they were 
tnjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with 
whom I had a particular acquaintance and.friendihip 
in the houfeof Ammooius the philofopher. 

takerefpge in the cpait of the king of Perfia. The Greeks 
themfelves forced him apon this, or rather the I^cedaemoni^ne j 
ibr, as by their intrigues his countrymen were induced to banim 
hitdf fo by their importunities after he was baniihed, be was 
«ot fiifiered to enjoy any refage in quiet. 



CAMILLUS. 



( 32fi ) 
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AMONG the many remarkable things related of 
Furius Camillusy the moft extraordinary feems 
n> be thist that chough he was often in the higheft 
conEimands, and performed the greateft adions, 
though he waj» five times chofen dictator, though he 
triumphed four times, and was ftiled x.htftc$ndfound& 
ef Rome^ yet he was never once conful. Perhaps wc 
may difcover. the region in the ftate of the comnrK>n«* 
wealth at that time : the people, then at * variance 
with the fenate, refufed to eled confuls, and, in- 
ftead of them, put the government in the hands of 
miliUiry tpibunes. Though thefe a£ted, indeed, with 
confular power and authority, yet their adminiftra* 
tion was lefs grievous to the people, becaufe they 
were more in number. To have the direftion of af- 
fairs entrufted to fix perfons inftead of two, was fome 
eafe and fatisfaftion to a people that could not bear to 
be di£tated to by the nobility. Camillus, then diftin* 
guilhed by his atchievements and at the height of 
glory, did not chufc to be conful againft the incli* 

nation 

* The old quarrel about the diftribution of lands wa& revived, 
the people infiftlngthat every citizen ibould have an equal (hare. 
The fenate met frequently to difconcert the propofal ; and at 
laft Appius Clandius moved, that fome of the colleee of the tri- 
bunes of the people fhoold be gained, as the only remedy a« 
gainft the tyranny of that body : which was accordigly put in 
execution. The commons, thus difappointed, chofe military 
tribunes, inflead of confuls, and fometimes had them all ple- 
beians, l^iv. l.iv. €.48. 
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jiation of the people, though the cmUia^ or aflem- 
blies in which they ntight have elected confuls, were 
feveral times held in that period. In all his other 
commiflfions, which were many and various, he fo 
conduced himielf, th*atif he was entrufted with the 
Ible piower, he (bared ic with others, and' if he had 
a collegue, the glory was his own. The autho- 
rity feemed to be (hared by reafon of his great mo« 
defty in comniand, which gave no occaiion to envy ; 
and the glory was fccured to him by his genius and' 
capacity, in which he was univerfally allowed to have 
no equal. - 

The family of the * Furii was not very illuftcfoas 
before. Iu3 time ; he was the firft that raifed it to dif- 
tin£tion, when he ferved under f Poilhumiys Taben- 
tus ia the great battle with the ^qui and Ydfci. 
In that, action, fpurring his horfe before the ranka, 
ht recdved a wound in the thigh, when in(lead ot* 
retiring, he plucked the javelin out of thfr wounds 
engaged with the braveft of the enemy and put them 
to fiight. For this, among other honours, he was 
appointed cenfor, an office at that time of great 
X dignity. There is upon record a very laudable ad: 

of 

* Furitu was the fiunily name. Camilbti (as hsA been alraadf 

obferved) was an appellation of children of Quality who minifter- 
tA in the temple of fome God. Oar Camillus was the fir^ who 
letained it as a forname. 

f This was in the year of Rome 324^ when Camillus might 
be about fourteen or fifteen years of age, (for in the year of Rome 
3 Bo he was aearfourfeore) though the Roman youoi did not ule 
to Dear arms fooner than feventeen. And though Plutarch fays 
that his gallant behaviour at that time procured liim the cenfor* 
Ihip, yet that was an office which the Romans never conferred 
upon a young perfon ; and, in fad, Camillus Was not cenfor 'till 
the year of Rome 3 5 j. 

X The aud^ority of the cenibrs, ia the time of the republic, 
was very extcnfive. They had a power to expel fenatora the 
houfe, to degrade the knights, and to difable the commons from 
giving their uotcas in the auemblies of the people, fint the em- 
perors 
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oPhis, that took place during his office* As th^ 
vrars had made many widows, he obliged fuch of the 
tnen as lived fingle, partly by perfuafion, and partly 
by threatening them with fine^s, to marry thofe wi- 
dows« Another aft of his, which indeed was abib- 
lutely necefiary, was, the c^xxGttg orphalns, who be- 
fore were exempt from rates, to contribute to the 
fupplies : for thcfe were very large by reafon of the 
continual wars. What was then moft urgent was 
the (lege of Veii, whofe inhabitants fonte call Vene- 
tani. This city was the barrier of Tufcany, and in 
the quantity of her irms and number of her milti 
tary, not inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, 
her elegance and luxury, (he had maintained witU 
the Romans many long and gallant difputes for glory 
and for power. But humbled by many fignal de- 
feats, the Veientes had then bid adieu to that ambi- 
tion; they fatisfied themfelves with building ftrong 
and high walls, and filling the city with provifions, 
arms and all kinds of warlike ftores; and (b they 
•Raited for the enemy without fear. The fiege was 
long, but ho lefs laborious and troublefome to the 
beficgers than to fbem. For the Romans . had long 
been accuflomed tofummer campaigns only, and to 
winter at home ; and then for the Brft time their of- 
ficers Ofdered thenri to cohftro<9t forts, to raife ftrong 
works about their ca£np, and to pafs the winter ats 
well as fummer in the enemy's country. 

The ieventh year of the war was now almoftpaft, 
when the generals began to be blamed «, and as it was 
thought they ibewed not * fufScient vigour in the 

fiege, 

perors took the office uf^ofi themfelves ; and, as many of them 
abufed it, it loft it's honour, and fometimes the very title was 
laid afide. As to what Plutarch fays, that Camillus, when cen- 
SoTf obliged many of the batchelors to marry the widows of dioie 
that had fallen in the wars ; that was in purfaance af one of the 
powers of his office.—— Ciflihet ^t probitftnto. 

* Of the fix military tribunes of that year, only two» L. 
Virginias and Manius Sergius carried on the fiege of Veii. Ser- 

gius 
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fiege, they were fupcrfcdcd, and others put in their 
room ; amoog^ vrhom was CamtUus, then appointed > 
tribune* the: fecond time. He was not, homa^tr^ •■ 
at prefent, concerned in the fiege ; for it fell to his 
lot to head ^he expedition againft theJFalifci and Ca^ 
penates^ ¥^o» white* the Romans were ptherwiieeni'*^ 
ployed, committed great depredations in their country, - 
andliarrafied them during the whole Tufcan war. 
But CamiUusf^ing upon them^ killed great num- 
bers, and (hue up the reft within their walls. 

During the heat of thf war, a phsenomenon ap« 
peared in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned 
amcmgft the firangeft prodigies % and as na common 
or natural cauf^ could be afligned for it, it occafioned 
great conftemation. The fummcr was, now declin- 
ingy and the fcafon by no means rainy, nor remark- 
able for fouth ^inds. Qf the many fprings, brooks 
and lakes, which Italy abounds with, iome were dried 
up, aad others but feebly refifted the drought \, uhe 
rivers,' always low in the fummer, then ran wiUi & 
very flender ftream. But the Alban lake, wbicit has^ 
it*siburce within itfelfi and difcharges no pare of it*s 
watery beiag quite furrounded with mountains, with- 
out ady; caulc,. unlefs it was a fuperhatural oncj be- 
gan to rife and fwdl in a moft remarkable manner, 
tncreafing 'till it reached the (ides, and at lad the 
v«y tops of the hills, all which happened without . 
any agitation of it's waters. For a while it was tKc. 
wonder of the fhepherds and herdimen : but when 

Vol. I. Y the 

• 

gins eooitnanded the attack^ and Virginius covered the fiege. 
While the army was thus divided, the Falifci and Capenates fell 
upon Sergius, and, at the fame time, the befieged Tallying out, 
atbcked him on the other fide. The "Romans under his ccm- 
maxid, thinking they had all the forces of Hetrnria to deal with, 
began to lofe courage, and retire?. Virginias 'coukt have favtfd 
his ColIeffUe's troops, butasSergius was too* proud to fend to 
him &r tuccour, hcTefolved not to give hitn any. The enemy, 
therefore, made a dreadful flaughtcr of the Romans in their 
lines, ' Li V. lib. v. t. 8. 

• The year of Rome 357, 
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the earth, which like a mole, kept it from over-flow- 
ing the country below, was broken down with the 
quantity and weight of water, then defcendmg like 
a torrent through the ploughed, fields and other cuU 
tivated grounds to the fea, it not only aftonilhed the 
Romans, but was thought by ail Italy to portend 
fome extraordinary event. It was the great fubjeft 
of converfation in the camp before Veii^ fo that ic 
came at laft to be known to the befieged. 

As in the courfe of long fieges there is ufually 
fome converfation with the enemy, it happened chat 
a Roman foldier formed an acquaintance with one of 
the townfmen, a man verfed in ancient traditions, 
and fuppofed to be nK)re than ordinarily (killed in 
divination. The Roman, perceiving that he ex- 
prefTed great fatisfadtion at the ftory of the lake, and 
thereupon laughed at the fiege, told him, ^^This 
was not the only wonder the times had produced^ 
but other prodigies ftill ftranger than this had hap* 
pened to the Romans ; which he Ihould be glad 
*^ to communicate to him, if by that means he could 
**^ provide for his own fafety in the midit of the pub- 
" lie ruin;" The man readily harkening to the pro- 
pofal, came out to him, expelling to hear fome fe- 
cret, and the Roman continued the difcourfe, draw- 
ing him forward by degrees, *till they were at fome 
di(tance from the gates. Then he fnatched him up 
in his arms, and by his fuperior ftrength held him, 
•till, with the affiftance of feveral foldiers from the 
camp, he was fecured and carried before the grae- 
rals. The man, reduced to this neceffity, and 
knowing that deftiny cannot be avoided, declared 
the fecrct oracles concerning his own country*, 
** That the city could never be taken, 'till the wa- 
*« ters of the Alban lake, which had now forfook 
*^ their bed and found new paflTages, were turned 

^* back, 

• The prapliccy, according to Livy (1. v, c. 1 5,) was thif , Ftid 
Jball never be taken Uill ail fbe vtater is run cut of the lake rfJlka* 
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** backi and fo diverted, as to prevent their mixing 
•* with the lea." 

The fenatei informed of this prcdidion, and de- 
liberating about it,- were of opinion, it would be beft 
to fend to Delphi to confult the oracle. They chofe 
for this purpofe three p«tfons of honour and diftinc- 
tiort, Licinius Coflus, Valerius Potitus, and Fabius 
Ambuftus ; who, having had a profperous voyage, 
and confulted Apollo, returned with this, among 
other anfwers, ^ that they had negleftfcd fome cere- 
*' monies ir> the * Latift fcafts." As to the water 
of the Alban lake, they were ordered^ if poffible, to 
Ihpt it up in it's aitcient bed ; or, if that could not 
be cfFefted, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it 
loft itfelf on the land. Agreeably to this direftion^ 
the priefts were employed in offering facrifices, and 
tjie people in labour, to turn the courfe of the 
water +. 

In the tenth year .of the fiegc, the fenate removed 
the other magiftrates, and appointed Gamilfus dida- 
tor, who made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his ge- 
iieral of horfe. In the firll place he made vows to the 
gods, if they favoured him with putting a glorious 
period to the war, to celebrate thejl great circenfian 
games to their honour, and to confecrate the temple of 
the goddefs, whom the Romans call tbt mother maiutai 
By her facred rites we may fuppofc this laft to be the 
goddefs Leucothea; For they take a§femaleflaveinto 
the inncrpart of the temple^ where they beat her, and 

Y 2 then 

• Thcfe fcafls were inftitutcd by Tarquin <hc jiroud. The 
Jlomans prefided in them ; but all the people of Latium were to 
Attend thexn^ and to partake of a bull then facriiiced to Jupiter 
Latialis. 

t This wonderful work fiibfifts Co this day, and the waters 0/ 
the lake Albano run throagh it. 

X Thefe were a kind of tournament in the great circus* 

S Leucothoe or Ino was jealott» of one of her female flavcd^ 
IHrho was the favoarite of her huiband Athamas. 
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then drive her out ; they carry their * brother's chil- 
dren in. their arms inftead of their own ; and they 
reprefent in the ceremonies of the facrifice all that 
happened to the nurfes of Bacchus, and what Ino 
fuffercd for having faved the fon of Juno's rival. 

After thcfc vows, Camil)us penetrated into the 
country of the Falifci, and in a great battle over- 
threw them and their auxiliaries theCapenates. Then 
he turned to the liege of Veii ; and perceiving it 
would be both difEcult and dangerous to endeavour 
to take it by afTault, he ordered mines to be dug, 
the foil about the city being eafy to work, and ad- 
mitting of depth enough for the works to be carried 
on unlecn by the enemy. As this fucceeded to his 
wifb* he made an aflault without, to call the enemy 
to the walls ; and in the mean time, others of his 
foldicrs made their way through the mines, and ie* 
cretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel. 
This was the moft confiderable temple in the city ; 
and we are told, that at that inftant the Tufcan ge-^ 
neral happened to be facrificingi when the Iboth- 
fayer, upon infpeftion of the entrails, cried out-j: 
** Hie gods promife viftory to him that (ball finilh 
•* this lacrificc ;*• the Romans, who were under- 
ground, hearing what he faid, immediately removed 
the pavement, and came out with loud (houts and 
clafhing their arms, which ftruck the enemy with 
fuch terror^ that they fled, and left the entrails, 

which 

* [no W36 a very onhappy mother ; for ftie had feen her fon 
L^archus (lain by her hufhand* whereupon (he threw berfelf into 
the fea with her other fon Melieertes. Bot (he was a more for- 
tunate aunt, having preferved ^acchns the fon of her fifter 

Semelc. 

f Words fpoken by perfons unconcerned in their afFairs^ and 
upon a quite different fubje^y were interpreted by the Heathens 
as good or bid omens, if they happened to be a»y way applica- 
ble; to their cafe. And they took great pains to fulfil the omen, 
if ihcy thought it fortunate ; as well as to evade it, if it appear* 
cd unlucky. 
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which were carried to Camillus. But perhaps this 
has more of the air of fahle than of hiftory. 

The city thus taken by the Romans fword in hand, 
while they were bufy in plundering it and carrying 
oflf it's immenfe riches, Camillus beholding from the 
citadel what was done, at firft burfl:' into tears : 
and when thofe about him began to magnify his 
happinefs, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, 
and uttered this prayer : ** Great Jupiter, and ye 
gods that have the infpeftion of our good and 
evil adHons, ye know that the Romans, not with- 
out juftcaule, but in their own defence, and con- 
ftrained by neceffity, have made war againft this 
city, and their enemies it's unjuft inhabitants. If 
•* we muft have fome misfortune in lieu of this fuc- 
*' ccfs, I intrcat that it may fall, not upon Rome or 
" the Roman army, but upon myfclf : * yet lay not, 
** ye gods, a heavy hand upon me !** Having pro- 
nounced thefe words, he turned to the right, as the 
manner of the Romans is after prayer and fupplica- 
tion, but fell in turning. His friends that were 
by, exprefled great uneafinefs at the accident, but 
he foon recovered himfelf from the fall, and told 
them, ** it was only a -f* fmall inconvefiicncc'after 
** great fuccefs, agreeable to his prayer." 

Y 3 After 

* Livy, whe has given us this prayer, has not qualified it 
with that modification fo unworthy of Camillus, t^t caapror 
%Xa.yKm kaku TcAiuTii^tf/, may it be loitb as little detriment as 
poJJi6le to my/elf I On the contrary, he fays, ttt earn invidiam 
lenii*e fuo pri*vato incommodo^ quam minimo publico populi Romani 
liceret. dam ill us prayed, tl^at, if ibis fucu/s muft have an equi' 
valent in fome en/uing misfortunet that misfcrtune might fall upen 
himfelf and the Roman people efcape *witb as little detriment as 
pojjihie This was great and heroic. Plutarch, havinv but an 
imperfect knowledge of ibe Roman language, probably miftook 
the fcnfe. 

f This is a continuation of the former miilake, Livy tells 
tts, it was conje6\ured from the event, that this fall of Camillas 
was a preface of his condemnation and banilhment. 
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After the city was pillaged, he determined, pur* 
fuant td his vow, to remove the llacue of Juno tp 
Rome. The workmen were aflemblcd for this purr 
pole, and he oflFered facrifice to the goddefs, *' be- 
" fceching her to accept of their homage, and gra- 
** cioufly to take up her abode among the gods of 
" Rome.*' To which it is fard the ftacue foftly an- 
fwered, " {he was willing and ready to do it.** But 
Livy fays, Camillus, in offering up his petition, 
touched the image of the goddefs^ and intreated her 
to go with them, and that fome of the lUndcrs-by 
anfwcrcd, " (he confented, and would willingly foU 
" low them.*' Thofc that fupport and defend the mi- 
racle, have the fortune of Rome on their fide, which 
could never have rifen from fuch fmall and contemp- 
tible beginnings to that height of glory and empire, 
without the conftant afTiftance of fome god, who fa- 
voured them with many confiderable tokens of his 
prefence. Several miracles of a fimilar nature are 
alfo alledgedj as, that images have often fweated ^ 
that they have been heard to groan •, and that Ibme^ 
times they have turned from their votaries, and (hut 
their eyes. Many fuch accounts we have from the 
ancients : and not a few perfons of our own times have 
given us wonderful relations, not unworthy of no- 
tice. But to give entire credit to them, or altogether 
to difbelieve them, is equally dangerous, on account 
of human weaknefs* We keep not always within 
the bounds of reafon, nor are maftcrs of our minds ! 
fometimes we fall into vain fuperftition, and fome- 
times into an impious negleft of all religion. It is 
l^d to be cautious and to avoid extremes ^. 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his 
great exploit in taking a city that vas the rival of 
Rome, after i( had been befieged ten years, or that 

he 

f The gr^at Mr. Addifon feems to have had this pafTage of 
Plutarch in his*e)fe, wheQ he delivered his ooiniop concerning 
the doflf ine of witches. 
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he- was mifled by his flatterers, he took upon him 
too much ftate for a magiftrate fubje^fc to the laws 
and ufages of his country : for his triumph was con> 
du&ed with exceffive pomp, and he rode through 
Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horfes, which 
no general ever did before or after him. Indeed^ this 
fort of carriage isefteemed facred, and is appropria- 
ted to the king and father of the gods ^. The citi- 
zens, therefore, confidered this unufual appearance 
of grandeur as an infult upon them. Befides, they 
wer^ offended at hisoppoling the law by which the 
city was to be divided. For their tribunes had pro- 
poled that the fenate and people fliould be divided 
into two equal parts -, one part to remain at Rome, 
and the other, as the lot happened to fall, to remove 
to the conquered city, by which means they would 
not only have more rt)om, but by being in pofleffion 
of two confiderable cities, be better able to defend 
their territories and to watch over their profperity. 
The people, who were very numerous, and enriched 
by the late plunder, conftantly aflembled in the 
forum^ and in a tumultuous manner demanded to have 
it put to the vote. But the fenate and other princi- 
pal citizens confidered this propofal of the tribunes, 
not fo much the dividing as the -f- deftroying of 
Rome, and in their uneafmefs applied to Camiilus. 
Camillus was afraid to put it to the trial, and there- 
fore invented demurrs and pretences of delay, to 
prevent the bill's being offered to the people ^ by 
which he incurred their difpleafure. 

But the greateft and mod manifeft caufe of their 
(latred was, his behaviour with refpeft to the tenths 

Y 4 of 

* He likewife coloured his face with vermilion, the colour 
with whicb-the ilatues of the Gods were commonly painted. 

f They feared, that two fuch cities would, by degrees, be- 
come two different ftates, which, after a deftrudive war with 
each other, would at length fall a prey to their common ene-* 
niics* 
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of the fpoils : and if the rcfcntmcnt of the people 
not in this cafe altogether juft, yet it had fome fhew 
of reafon. It feems he had made a vow, as he march** 
ed to Veil, that, if he took the cjty, he would con*- 
fecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when the city was 
taken, and came to be pillaged, he was either unwil^ 
ling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry had forgot 
his vow, and fo gave up the whole plunder to them. 
After he had reQgned his di£bator(hip, he laid the 
cafe before the fenate : and the foothfayers declared, 
that the facriBces announced the anger of the gods, 
which ought to be appeafed by offerings cxprcfBve of 
their gratitude for the favours they had received. 
The fenate then made a decree, that the plunder 
ihould remain with the foldiers (for they knew not 
how to manage it otherwife) -, but that each (hould 
produce upon oath, the tenth of the value of what 
he had got. This was a great hardfhip upon the 
foldicrrs -, and thofe poor fellows could not without 
force be brought to refund fo large a portion of 
the fruit of their labours, and to make good not only 
v/hat they had hardly earned, but now aftually fpent. 
Camillus, diftreffcd with their complaints, for want 
of a better cxcufe, made ufc of a very abfurd apolo- 
gy, by acknowledging he had forgotten his vow. 
This they greatly refented, that having then vowed 
the tenths of the enemies goods, he (hould now exaft 
the tenths of the citizens. However, they all pro- 
duced their proportion, and it was refolved, that a 
vafe of maffy gold (hould be made and fent to Del- 
phi. But as there was a fcarcity of gold in the city, 
while the magiftrates were confidering how to pro- 
cure it, the Roman matrons met, and having con- 
fulted among themfelves, gave up their golden orna- 
ments, which weighed eight talents, as an offering 
to the god. And the fenate, in honour of their 
piety, decreed that they (hould have * funeral orations 

as 

• The matrons had the value of the gold paid them : and it 
was r.oion this occafiony buc afterwards^ when they contribued 

theiir 
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as well as the men, which had not been the cuftom 
before. They then fent three of the chief of the 
nobility ambaflfador^, in a large ihip well manned 
and fitted out in a manner becoming fo fblemn aa 
occalion. 

In this voyage, they were equally endangered by 
a ftorm and a calm, but efcaped beyond all expe&a* 
tion, when on the brink of deftruftion. For the 
wind flackening near the ^olian iflands, the galleys 
of the Lipareans gave them chafe as pirates. Upon 
their ftretching out their hands for mercy, the Lipa- 
reans uied no violence to their perfons, but towed 
the (hip into harbour, and there expofed both them 
and their goods to fale, having firll adjudged them 
to be lawful prize. With much difficulty, however, 
they were prevailed upon to releafe them, out of re- 
gard to the merit and authority of Timefitheus the 
chief magiftrate of the place ; who, moreover, con- 
veyed them with his own veflels, and aflTifled in d6- 
dicating the gift. For this, fuitable honours were 
paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring the law for removing part of the citizens to 
Veii once more upon the carpet : but the war with 
the Falifci very fcafonably intervening, put the ma- 
nagement of the eleftions in the hands of the pa- 
tricians ; and they nominated Camillus * a military 
tribune^ together with five others ; as affairs then re- 
quired a general of confiderable dignity, reputation 
and experience. When the people had confirmed 
this nomination, Camillus marched his forces into 
the country of the Falifci, and laid fiege to Falerii, 

.a 

tbeir golden ornaments to make- up the fum demanded b^r the 
Cauls, chat funeral orations were granted them. The privilege 
they were now favoured with» was leave to ride in chariots at 
the public games and facrifices, and in open carnages, of a left 
honourable fort, on other occafions, in the ftreets. 

• The year of Rome 361. Camillus was then military ui- 
btine the third time. 
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a eicy well fortifiedt and provided in all rcCpc&s for 
the war. He was fenQble it was like to be no eafy 
affair, nor foon to be difpatched, and this was one 
reaibn for his engaging in it ; for he was defirous to 
keep the citizens employed abroad, that they might 
not have leifure to (it down at hooie and raife tumults 
and feditions. This was indeed a remedy which the 
Romans always had recourfe to, like good phyficiaos, 
to expel dangerous humours from the body po» 
licic. 

The Falerians, trufting to the fortifications with 
which they were furrounded, made fo little account 
of thefiege, that the inhabitants, except thole who 
guarded the walls, walked the llreets in th^ir com- 
mon habits. The boys too went to fchool, and the 
maftcr cook them out to walk and exercife about the 
walls. For the Falerians, like the Greeks, chofe to 
have their children bred at one public fchool, that 
they might betimes be accuftomed to the fame dif- 
cipline, and form themfelves to friendihip and fo« 
ciety. 

This fchoolmafter, then, defigning to betray the 
Falerians by means of their, children, took them e- 
very day out of the city to exercife, keeping pretty 
clofe to the walls at firil:» and when their exercife was 
over led them in again. By degrees he took them 
out farther, accuftoming them to divert themfelves 
freely, as if they had nothing to fear. At laft, hav* 
ing got them all together, he brought them to the 
lloman advanced guard, and delivered them up to 
be carried to Camillus. W hen he came into his pre- 
fence, he faid, ** He was the fchool-mafter of Fa- 

lerii, but preferring his favour to the obligations 

oif duty, he came to deliver up thofe children to 
** him, and in them the whole city." This aftion 
appeared very (hocking to Camillus, and he faid to 
thofe that were by, "War (at bcft) is a favage 
" thing, and wades through a fea of violence and 
^* injuftice j yet even war itfelf has it*s laws, which 

" men 
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^ men of honour will not depart from ^ nor do they 
?* fo purfue viftory, as to avail themfelves of adks of 
*' villainy and bafenefs. For a great general (hould 
•* rely on his own virtue, and not upon the treachery 
** of others." Then he ordered the H^ors to tear off 
the wretch's clothes, to tie his hands behind him, 
^nd to furnifh the boys with rods and fcourges, to 
punilh th? traitor, and whip him into the city. By 
this time the Falerians had dii'covered the fchool- 
maiier's treafon ; the city, as might be expeded, 
was full of lamentations for fo great a lofs, and the 
principal inhabitants, both men and women, crowd- 
ed about the walls and the gate like perfons diftra(5t- 
ed« In the midft of this dilbrder they efpied the 
boys whipping oii their mafter, naked and bound ; 
and calling Camillus '< their god, their deliverer, 
^* their father.** Not only the parents of thofe chil- 
dren, but all the citizens in general were ftruck with 
admiration at the (pedacle, and conceived fuch an 
affedion for the juftice of Camillus, that they im- 
mediately affembled in council, and fent deputies to 
furrender to him both themfelves and their city. 

Camillus fent them to Rome: and when they 
were introduced to the fenate, they faid, ^' The 
" Romans, in preferring juft ice to conqueft, have 

taught us to be facisSed with fubmiflion inftead of 

liberty. At the fame time we declare we do not 
^* think ourfelves fo much beneath you in ftrength, 
^* as inferior in virtue.*' The fenate referred the 
difijuifition and fettling of the articles of peace 
to Camillus ; who contented himfelf with taking a 
fum of money of the Falerians, and having entered 
into alliance with the whole nation of the Falifci, 
returned to Rome. 

But the foldiers, who expeftcd to have had the 
plundering of Falerii, when they came back cinpty- 
handed, accufed Camillus to their fellow-citizens as 
an enemy to the commons^ and one that malicioufly 
oppofcd the intereft of ^e poor. And when the 

tribune^ 
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tribunes again * propofcd the law for tranfplanting 
part of the citizens to Vcii, and fummoned the peo- 
ple to give their votes, Camillus fpoke very freely, 
or rather with much afperity againft it, appearing 
remarkably violent io his oppofition to the people ^ 
who therefore loft their bill, but harboured aftrong 
refentment againft Camillus. Even the misfortune 
he had in his family, of lofmg one of his ions, did 
not in the leaft mitigate their rage ; though, as a 
man of great goodnefs and tenderncfs of heart, he 
was inconfolable for his lofs, and fhut himfelf up ac 
home, a clofe mourner with the women, at the fanre 
time that they were lodging an impeachment againft 
him. 

His accuftr was Lucius Apuleius, who brought 
againft him a charge of fraud with rcfpeft to the 
Tufcan fpoils ; and it was alledged that certain brafs 
gates, a part of thofe fpoils, were found with him. 
The people were fo much exafperated, that it was 
plain they would lay hold on any pretext to condemn 
nim. He, therefore, affembled his friends, his col- 
kgiies, and fellow-foldicrs, a great number in all, 
a»>d begged of them not to fufFer him to be cruflied 
by falfe and unjuft accufations^ and expofed to the 
fcorn of his enemies. When they hadconfulted to- 
gether, and fully confidered .the affair, the anfwer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the fentence, but they would wil- 
lingly aflift him to pay the fine that might be laid 
upon him. He could not, however, bear the 
thoughts of fo great an indignity, and giving way to 
his refentment, determined to quit the city as a vo- 
luntary 

• The patricians carried it againft the bill, only by a majority 
of one tribe. And now they were fo well pleafed with the peo- 
ple, that the very next morning a decree was palTed, afligning 
fix acres of the lands of Vcii, not only to every father of a family, 
bat to every fingle perfon of free condition. On the other hand, 
the people, delighted with this ]ibejraUty> allowed the elcAUg 
•f confuls, inAcad of military tribunes. 
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luntaty exile. Having taken leave of his wife and 
children, he • went in filence from his houfe to the 
gate of the city. There he made a ftand, and turn- 
ing about, ftretched out his hands towards the capi-^ 
tol, and prayed to the gods, " That if he was driven 
out without any fault of his own, and merely by 
the violence or envy of the people, the Romans 
might quickly repent it, and exprefs to all the 
•* world their want of Camillus, and their regret 
" for his abfcnce." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his im- 
precations againfl: his countrymen, he departed ; and 
leaving his caufe undefended, he was condemned to 
pay a fine of fifteen thoufand afes ; which, reduced ' 
to Grecian money, is one thoufand five hundred . 
drachma : for the as is a fmall coin that is the tenth 
part of a piece of I^lver, which for that reafon is cal- 
led denarius, and anfv/ers to our dracbfaa. There is 
not a man in Rome who does not believe that thefe 
imprecations of Camillus had their effeft ; though 
the puni(hment of his countrymen for their injuftice, 
proved no ways agreeable to him, but on the con- 
trary matter of grief. Yet how great, how memo- 
rable was that punifiiment ! How remarkably did 
vengeance purfue the Romans ! What danger, dc- 
flru£tion and diigrace did thofe times bring upon the 
city ! whether it was the work of fortune, or whe- 
ther it is the office of fome -f- deity to fee that virtue 
fliall not be opprefied by the ungrateful with im- 
punity! 

The firft token of the approaching calamities, was 
the death of J Julius the Cenfor. For the Romans 

have 

* This was foar years after the taking of Falerii. 

f It was the goddefs Nemesis whom the He^ithens believed to 
have the office of puniOiing evil a^ons in this world/ particular- 
ly pride and ingratitude. 

I The Greek text» as it now (lands, inftead of the an/or Jn)- 
litts, has thsimoMti of July -, botcKat l^as been owing to the error 

of 
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have a particular veneration for the cenfor, and look 
upon his office as facred. A fecond token happened 
a little before the exile of CamiUus. Marcus Ccdi- 
tius, a man of no illuftrious family indeed, nor of 
fenatorial rank, but a perfon of great probity and 
virtue, infornie^ the military tribunes of a matter 
ivhich deferved great attention. As he was going 
the night before along what is called the New-Road^ 
he laid he was addrcHed in a Ipud voice. Upon 
turning about he faw nobddy, but heard tbefe words 
in an accent more than human, "Go, Marcus Cc- 
^ ditius, and early in the morning acquaint the ma- 
•* giftrates, that they muft (hortly expert the Gauls.** 
But the tribunes made a jeft of the information ^ 
and foon after, followed the dif^race of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of * Celtic ongin, and are faid td 
have left their country, which was toofmall to main- 
tain their vaft numbers, to go in fcarch of another. 
Thefe emigrants cpnfifted of niany thoufandi of 
young and able warriors, with a ftill greater number 
of women and children. Part of them took theii* 
rout towards the northern ocean, croflcd the 
Riphsean mountains, ^nd fettled in the extreme! 
parts of Europe ; and part eftabliflied themfclvcs for 
a long time between the .Pyrenees and the Alps^ 
near the -t* Senones and Celtorians. But happening 
to tafte of wine, which was then for the firft tim«f 
brought out of Italy, they' fo much admired the 
liquor, and were fo enchanted with this n^w plea* 

furCf 

of feme ignorant tranrcriber. Upon the death of Caius Jalias 
the cenfor, Marcus Cornelius was appointed to fucceed him t 
but as the cenforQiip df the latter proved unfortunate, ever after» 
when a cenfor happfpned to die in his office, they not only forbore^ 
naming another in his place, but obliged his coUegoe too to quit 
his dignity. 

* The aftcients called all the inhabitants of the weft and north, 
as far as Scythia, by the common name of Celtx. 

-f- The Country of the Senones contained Sens, Anxerre and 
Ti^yes^ as far op as Paris. Who the Cekorii were is not known : 
•probably the word is corrttpted. 
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fure, that they fnatchcd up their arms, and taking 
their parents along with them, • marched to the 
Alps, to fcek that country which produced fuch ex- 
cellent fruit, and, in comparifon of which, they con^^ 
fidered all others as barren and ungeniaL 

The man that firft carried wine amongft them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is faid to have •been' 
Aruns, a Tufcan, a man of fomc diftinftion, and 
not naturally difpofcd to mifchief, but led to it by 
his misfortunes. He was guardian to an orphan 
+ named Lucumo, of the greatcft fortune in the 
country, and moft celebrated for beauty. Aruns 
brought him up from a boy, and when grown up, 
he ftill continued at his houfe, upon a pretence of 
enjoying his converfation. Mean while he had cor- 
rupted his guardian's wife, or (he had corrupted 
him, and for a long time the criminal commerce was 
carried on undifcovercd. At length their paflion be- 
coming fo violent, that they could neither reftrain 
nor conceal it, the young man carried her off, and 
. attempted to keep her openly. The hdband en- 
deavoured to find his redrefs at law, but was difap- 
pointed by the fuperior intereft and wealth of Lu- 
cumo. He therefore quitted his own country, and 
having heard of the entcrprifing fpirit of the Gauls, 
went to them, and condufbed their armies into 
Italy. 

In their firft expedition they foon poffcfled them- 
fclves of that country which ftretchcs out from the 

Alps 

* Livy tells as, Itsiy was known to the Gauls two hundred 
years beforey though he does indeed mention the ftory of Arnns. 
Then he gOes on to inform U8» that the migrations of the Gauls 
hvto Italy and other countries, was occaiioned by their numbers 
being too large for their old fettlements ; and that the two bro- 
thers Beliovefns and Sigovefns calling tots to determine which 
way they ihould fteer their courie, luay fell to Beliovefus, and 
Germany to Sigorefus. 

t Lucumo was not the name, but the title of the yoimg man. 
He was Lord of a Lucumoty. Hetroria was divided into princi- 
palities called Lucumoastu 
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Alps to both feas. That this of old belon^d to the" 
Tufcans, the names thcmfelvcs are a proof : for the 
lea which lies to the north is called the Adriatic from 
aTufcancity named Ad ria, and that on the other 
fide to the foiith is called the Tufcan fea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent paf- 
tures, and is well watered with rivers. "It contained 
eighteen confiderable cities, Whofe manufaftures and 
trade procured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauls e^cpelled the Tufcans, and made them- 
felves mailers of thefe cities ^ but this was done 
long before. 

The Gauls were now beHegingClufium, a city of 
Tufcany. The Clufians applied to the Romans, in- 
treating them to fend ambafladors and letters to the 
barbarians. Accordingly they fent three illuftrious 
perfons of the Fabian family, who had borne the 
higheft employments in the ftate. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteoufly on account of the name of 
Rome, and putting a ftop to their operations againft 
the town, came to a conference. But when they 
were afked what injury they had received from the 
Clufians that they came againft their city, Brennus^ 
king of the Gauls, fmiled and faid, *' The injury the 
Clufians do us, is their keeping to themfclves a 
large trad of ground, when they can only culti- 
^' vate a fmall one, and refufing to give up a part 
^^ of it to us who are ftrangers, numerous, and 
** poor. In the fame manner you Romans were in- 
•* jured formerly by the Albans, the Fidenates and 
•^ the Ardeates, and lately by the people of Veii 
** and Capenae, and the greateft part of the Falifci 
and the Volfci. Upon thefe you make war ; if 
they refufe to ftiafe with you their goods, you en- 
flave their perfons, lay waftc their country, and 
" demoliflj their cities. Nor are your proceedings 
•' difiionourable or ynjiift \ for you follow the moft 
** ancient of laws, which direfts the weak to obey 
•^ tiie ftrong, from the frcatoi; even lo the frra- 

3 tional 
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*• tional part of the creation) that are taught by na* 
•* turc to make ufe of the advantage their ftrcngth 
<< afibrds them againft the feeble. Ceafe, then, to 
** exprefs your companion for the Clufians, left you 
** teach the Gauls in their turn to commiferate thofe 
" that have been opprefled by the Romans." 

By this anfwer the Romans c]early perceived that 
Brennus v^ould come to no terms ; and therefore they 
went into Clufium, where they encouraged and ani- 
mated the inhabitants to afally againft the barbarians, 
either to make trial of the ftrength of the Clufians, 
or to (hew their own. The Clufians made the fally^ 
and a fliarp conflict enfued near the walls, when 
Quintus Ambuftus, one of the Fabii, fpurred his 
horfe againft a Gaul of extraordinary fize and figure, 
who had advanced a good way before the ranks. At 
firft he was not known, becaufe the encounter was" 
hot, and bis armour dazzled the eyes of the behold- 
ers : but when he had overcome and killed the GauU 
and came to defpoil him of his arms, Brennus knevr 
him, and called the gods to witnefs, '* That againft 
^^ all the laws and ufages of mankind which were 
** efteemed the moft facred and inviolable, Ambuf- 
'* tus came as an ambaflador, but afted as an ene^ 
** my/* He drew off his men diredly, and, bidding 
the Clufians farewell, led his army towards Rome, 
But that he might not feem to rejoice that fuch ait 
affront was offered, or to have wanted a pretext foij 
hoftilities, he fent to demand the offender in order to 
punifh him, and in the mean time advanced but 
flowly. 

The herald being arrived, the fenate was aflem- 
bled, and many fpoke againft the Fabii % particu- 
larly the priefts called /mj/fj reprefented the action 
as an offence againft religion, and adjured the feiiatte 
to lay the whole guilt and the expiation oi it upoa 
the perfon who alone was to bkme, and fo to avert 
the wrath of heaven from* the reft of the Romans: 
Thckfeciaks were appointed by Numa, the milcieft 
Vol. L Z and 
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and juftcft of kings, confervators of peace, as well 
as judges to give (andion to the juft caufes of war. 
The fenate referred the matter to the people, and 
the priefts accUfed Fabius with the fame ardour be- 
fore them, but fuch was the difregard they exprefled 
for their perfons, and fuch their contempt of reli- 

fion, that they conftituted that very Fabius and bis 
rcihren military tribunes *. 
As foon as the Gauls were informed of this, they 
were greatly enraged, and would no longer delay 
their march, but haftened forward with the utmoft 
celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their glitter- 
ing arms, their fury and impetuofity ftruck terror 
wherever they came •, people gave up their lands for 
loft, not doubting but the cities would foon follow : 
however, what was beyond all expedation, they in- 
jured no man's property ; they neither pillaged the 
fields nor infulted the cities ; and as they p2d3ed by, 
they cried out, '* They were going to Rome, they 
^' were at war with the Romans only, and confidered 
** all others as their friends." 

While the barbarians were going forward in this 
impetuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces 
to battle, in number not f inferior, (for they con- 
fifted of forty thoufand foot) but the greateft part 
undifciplined, and fuch as had never handled a wea- 
pon before. Befides, they had paid no attention to 
religion, having neither propitiated the gods by fa- 
crifice, nor confulted the foothfaycrs as was their 
duty in time of danger, and before an engagement. 
Another thing wKich occafioned no fmall confufion, 
was the number of perfons joined in the command; 

whereas 

* Theyearof Rome 366; or (aofordiog to fome Chronolo- 
gen) 365. 

t 1 hey were inferior in namber ; for tbe Gauls were feventy 
thoufand ; and therefore the Romans, when they came to 
a£lion, were > obliged to extend their wings fo as to make their 
centre very thin, which was one reafon of their being foon 
broken. 
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^ereas before, they had often appointed for wars 
of )eis confideration a fingle leader, whom they call 
diilatCTj fi^nfible of hpw great conlequence it is to 
good order and fuccefs, at a dangerous criiis, to be 
adtuated as it were with one foul, and to have the ab- 
iblute command inverted in one pcrfon. Their un- 
grateful treatment of Camilius, too» was not the lead 
unhappy circumftance ; as it now appeared danger- 
ous for the generals to ufe their authority without 
ibme flattering indulgence to the people. 
* In this condition they marched out of the city, 
and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the 
banks of the river Allia, not far frofti it's confluence 
with the Tiber. There the barbarians came upon 
them, and as the Romans engaged in a diforderly 
manner, they were fliamefully beaten and put to 
flight. Their left wing was foon puflied into the ri- 
ver, and there deftroycd. The right wing, which 
quitted the Held to avoid the charge, and gained the 
hills, did not fuffcr fo much -, many of them efcaping 
to Rome. The reft that furvivcd the carnage, when 
the enemy were fatiated with blood, ^ftole by night 
to Veii, concluding that Rome was loft, and it's 
inhabitants put to the fword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at full, 
about the fummer folftice, the very fame • day that 
the flaughter of the Fabii happened long before, 
when three hundred of them were cut ofi^by the. 
Tufcans. The fecond misfortune, however, fo much 
eflPaced the memory of the firft, that the day is ftili 
called the day ef Allia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any -f" lucky of 
unlucky days, and whether Heraclitus was right in 

Z 2 blaming 

• The fixteenth of July* 

J The ancients deemed fome days lucky and others unlilcky» 
er from fome occult power which they fuppofed to be in num-* 
beriy or from the nature of the Deities who prefided over thexn» 

or 
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blaming Hefiod for diftinguifhing them into fortunate 
a,nd unfortunate, as not knowing that the nature of 
all days is the fame, we have confidered it in another 
place. But on this occafion perhaps it may not be 
ami(s to mention a few examples. The BoeotianSy 
on the 6ft h of the month which they call Hippodrondus 
and the Athenians Hecatomi^on (July) gained two Gg- 
nal victories, both of which reftored liberty to 
Greece ; the one at Leufb'a ; the other at Geraeftus, 
above * two hundred years before, when they defeat- 
ed Lattamyas and the Theflalians. On the other 
hand, the Perfians were beaten by the Greeks on the 
lixth of Boedromion (September) at Marathon, on the 
third at Plataeac, as aUb Mycale, and on the twen- 
ty-fixth at Arbeli. About the full moon of the fame 
month, the Athenians, under the condud of Cha* 
brias, were victorious in the fea-fight near Naxos,and 
on the twentieth they gained the viAory of Salamis, 
as we have mentioned in the treatife concerning days. 
The month Tbargelion (May) was alfo remarkably un« 
fortunate to the Barbarians : for in that month Alex- 
ander defeated the king of Perfia's generals near tho 
Granicus •, and the Carthaginians were beaten by Ti« 
moleon in Sicily on the twenty- four tli of the fame ; 
a day ftill more remarkable (according to Ephorus, 
Callifthenes, Demafter and Phylarchus) for the tak- 
ing of Troy. On the contrary, the month Mtta-- 
gUmon (Auguft) which the Bceotians call Panenms^ 
was very unlucky to the Greeks : for on the feventh 

they 

or elfe from obfervation of fortunate or anfbrtunate events hav- 
ing ofteo happened oa particular days. 

* The The/Talians under the command of Lattamyas were bea-. 
ten by the Boeotians not long before the battle of Thermopyla:, 
and little more than one hundred years before the battle of JLeuc- 
tra. There is alfo an error here in the name of the place, pro* 
bably introduced by fome blundering tranfcriber (for Plutarch 
tnuft have been well acquainted with the names of places in Boso- 
tia.) Inftead of Geracflus, we (hould read Cereflus ; the formex' 
was a promontory in Eaboea^ the latter was a fort in Bceotia. 
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they were beaten by Antipatef m the battle of Cra- 
non and utterly ruined, and before that, they M^ere 
defeated by Philip at Chsronea. And on that lame 
day and month and year, the troops which under 
Archidamus made a defcent upon Italy, were cut to 
pieces by the barbarians. The Carthaginians have 
let a mark upon the twenty-fecond of that month, as 
a day that has always brousht upon them the great- 
eft of calamities. At the lame time I am not igno^ 
rant that about the time of the celebration of the 
wyftmes Thebes was demoli(hed by Alexander ; and 
after that, on the fame twentieth of Boi'dromion (Sep- 
tember) a day facred to the folemnities of Bacchus, 
the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrilbn. On one and the fame day the Romans un« 
der the command of Cacpio, were ftripped of their 
camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucul« 
lus conquered Tigranes and the Armenians. King 
Attalus and Pompey the great both died on their 
birth days. And I could give account of many o* 
thers who on the fame day at diflPerent periods hare 
experienced both good and bad fortune. Be that as, 
it may, the Romans marked the day of their defeat 
at AUia as unfortunate ; and as fuperftitious fears ge- 
nerally incfeafe upon a misfortune, they not only 
diftingui(hed that as fuch, but the two next that fol- 
low it in every month throughout the year. 

If after fo decidve a battle the Gauls had imme- 
diately purfued the fugitives, there would have been 
nothing to hinder the entire deftru£tion of Rome 
and all that remained in it *, with fuch terror was the 
city ftruck at the return of thofe that efcaped from 
the battle, and fo filled with confufion and diftrac-" 
tion! But the Gauls, not imagining the victory 
to be fo great as it was, in the cxcefs of their joy in- 
dulged themfelves in good chear, and fhared the 
plunder of the camp ; b^ which means numbers 
that were for leaving the city had leifure to efcape, 
and thofe that remained had tjmc to recollcft them-* 

Z 3 feives 
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feWes and prepare for their defence. For, quitting 
(he reft of the city, they retired to the capitol, which 
they fortified with ftrong ramparts and provided well 
with arms. But their firft care was of their holy 
things, mod of which they conveyed into the capi- 
tol. As for the facred fire, the vefial virgins took it 
up, together with other holy relicks, and fled away 
with it : though fome will have it, that they had not 
the charge of any thing but that ever-lrving fire, 
which Numa appointed to be worfhipped as the prin- 
ciple of all things. It is indeed the moft active 
thing in nature ; and all generation either is motion, 
or, at leaft, with motion. Other parts of matter, 
when the heat fails, lie fluggifh and dead, and crave 
the force of fire as an informing foul ; and when that 
comes, they acquire foqic aftive or palfive quality. 
Htnte it was that Numa, a man curious in his re- 
fearches into nature, and on account of his wiidom 
fuppofed to have converfed with the mules, confe- 
crated this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept 
up, as an image of that eternal power which pre-* 
ferves and actuates the univerfe. Others fay, that 
according to the ufage of the Greeks, the fire is 
kept ever burning before the holy places, as an em- 
blem of purity ; but that there are other things in 
the moft fecret part of the temple, kept from the 
fight of all but thofe virgins whom they call veftals : 
and the moft current opinion is, that the ^/7//di///i^)» of 
Troy, which JEneas brought into Italy, is laid up 
there. 

Others fay, the Samothracian gods are there con- 
cealed i whom ^ Pardanus, after he had built Troy, 

brought 

* Pardano«, who flourifhed in the time of Mofes, aboat the 
year before Chrift 1480, is faid to have been originally of Arcadia, 
from whence he pafTed to Saroothrace. Afterwards he married 
fiatea or Arifta the daughter of Teacer king of Phrygia. Of th« 
Samothracian gods we nave already given account; but may add 
here, from Macrobius, that the ^/V mazni, which Dardanus 

brought 
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brought to that city and caufed to be worfhipped ; 
and that after the taking of Troy ^neas privately 
carried them off, and kept them 'till he fettled ih 
Italy. But thofe that pretend to know moft about 
thefe matters, fay, there are placed there two calks 
of a moderate fize, the one open and empty, the 6* 
ther full and fealed up, but neither of them to be 
feen by any but thofe holy virgins. Others, again, 
think this is all a miftake, which arofe from their 
putting moft of their facred utenfils in two cafks, 
and hiding them under-ground in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place from thofe cafks is ftill call* 
ed DoHola. 

They took, however, with them the choiceft and 
moft facred things they h^d, and fled with them along 
the fide of the river j where Lucius Albinus, a Ple- 
beian, among others that were making their efcape, 
was carrying his wife and children and (bme of his 
moft neceflTary moveables in a waggon. But when he 
faw the veftals in a helplefs and weary condition, car* 
rying in their arms the facred fymbols of the gods, 
he immediately took out his family and goods, and 
put the virgins in the waggdn, that they might make 
their efcape to fome of the * Grecian cities. This 
piety of Albinus, and the veneration heexprelfcd for 
the gods at fo dangerous a jun£ture, deferves to be 
recorded. 

As for the other priefts, and the moft ancient 
of the fenators that, were of confular dignity, or had 

Z 4 been 

brought from Samothrace, were the /«ia/f/, or hou (hold gods, 
which iEneas afterwards carried into Italy. Dionyfius of Hali* 
carnafius fays, he had feen thepinatts in an old temple at Rome. 
They were of antique workmanihip, reprefenting two young men 
fitting, and holding each a lance in his hand, and had for their 
infcnptionDsNAS, inftead of Penas* 

^ Albinus conduced them to Cxre* a city of Hetruria, where 
they met with a favourable reception. The veftals remained a 
confiderable time at C«re» and there performed th^ ufual rites 
of religion ; and hence thofe rites werie called dnrnmiu 
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^en honoured with triumphs, they could oot bear 
to think of quitting the city. They, therefore, put 
on their holy veftnnents and robes of ftate, and, in a 
form di&ated by Fabius the pontifex maximus^ mak* 
ing their vows to the gods *, devoted themfelves for 
their country : thus attired, they fat down in their 
f ivory chairs in the /www, prepared for the worft 
extremity. 

The diird day after the battle, Brennus arrived 
with his army ; and finding the gates of the city 
opened and the walls deftitute of guards, at firft h^ 
had fome apprehenfions of a ftratagem or ambuf* 
cade, for he could not think the Romans had fo en* 
drely ^iven themfelves up to defpair. But when he 
found It to be fo in reality, he entered by the CoUine 
Gate, and took Rome, a little more than three hun* 
dred and fixty years after it's foundation ; if it is 
likely that any | exad account has been kept of thofe 
times, the confufion of which has occaQoned fo 
much obfcurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, ef Rome^ 
being taken, appear to have foon pafled into Greece. 
For § Hcraclides of Pontus, who lived not long after 
thcfe times, in his treatife concerning tbefaul^ relates^ 
that an account was brought frotp the weft, that an 

armjp 

* The Romans believed, that, by thefe voluntary confecra* 
tions to the infernal gods, diforder aad confoilon was brought a.^ 
mong the enemy. 

' t Thefe ivory or euruk chairs were ufed only by thofe who had 
borne the moft honourable offices' ; and the perfons who had ^ 
right to fit in them bore alfo ivory ftaves. 

X Livy tells as, that the Romans of thofe times did not mock 
apply themfelves to writing, and that the commentaries of the 
fwxificti^ aad their other monuments, both public and private, 
were delboyed when the city was burnt by the Gauls. 

\ He lived at that very time : for he was at firft Plato's fcho* 
Jar, and afterwards Arifiotle's; m(l Pluto waa but forty-one yeatf 
p)4 when Rom^ w^ tf^t^cn. 
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•rmy from the country of the * Hyperboreans had 
taken a Greek city called Rome,^ iituate fotnewhere 
near the great fea. But I do not wonder that fuch 
a fabulous writer as Heraclides fhould cmbellifli his 
account of the taking of Rome with the pocnpous 
terms of Hyperboreans and the great fea. It is very 
clear that Ariftotle the philofopher had heard that 
Rome was taken by the Gauls ; but he calls it's delt« 
vcrer Lucius; whereas Camillus was not called 
Lucius but Marcus. Thefe authors had no better 
authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in pofieflfion of Rome, fet a ftrong 
guard about the capitol, and himfelf went down into 
the forum ; where he was {truck with amazement ac 
the fight of fo many men feated in great ftate and 
filence, who neither rofe up at the approach of their 
enemies, nor changed countenance or colour, 
but leaned upon their (laves, and fate looking 
uppn each other without fear or concern. The 
Gauls aftonifhed at fo furprifing a ipedacle, and re- 
garding them as fuperior beings, for a long time 
were afraid to approach or touch them. At laft one 
of them ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and. 
advancing his hiind, gently ftroked his beard, which 
was very long : upon which, Papirius ftruck him on 
the head with his ftaff, and wounded him. The 
barbarian then dt^w his fword and killed him. After. 
this, the Gauls fell upon the reft and flew them, and 
continuing their ra^e, diipatched all that came in 
their way. Then for many days together they pil- 
laged the houfes and carried off the fpoil -, at laft 
they fet fire to th^ city, and demolilhed what efcap* 

cd 

^ The anpents ca1]ed all the inhahitants of the north Ifyfer^ 
hnans^ and the Mediterranean the Great Sta^ to diftingum i( 
from the Euxine. Notwithftanding that Heraclides was right 
in this, he might be a very fabulous writer : fo was Herodotus ; 
and fo were the ancient hidorians of almod all countries ; and 
the reafon is obvions i they had little more ;han tuition tf 
Writpfiom. 
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cd the flames, to exprefs their indignation ^ 
thofe in the capitol who obeyed not their fummons^ 
but made a vigorous defence, and greatly annoyed 
the befiegers from the walls. This it was that pro- 
voked them to deftroy the whole city, and to 
difpatch all that fell into their hands, without (par- 
ing either fex or age. 

As by the length of the fiege provifions began to 
fail the Gauls, they divided their forces, and pare 
ftayed with the king before that fortrefs, while part 
foraged the country, and laid wade the towns and 
villages. Their fucccfs had inlpired them with fuch 
confidence, that they did not keep in a body, but 
carelefsly rambled about m different troops and par- 
ties. It happened that the largelV and beft-difci* 
plined corps went againfl: Ardea, where Camillus, 
lince his exile, lived in abfolute retirement. This 
great event, however, awaked him into aftion, and 
his mind was employed in contriving, not how to 
keep himfclf concealed and to avoid the Gauls, bur, 
if an opportunity (hould offer, to attack and conquer 
them. Perceiving that the Ardeans were not defi- 
cient in numbers, but courage and difcipline, which 
was owing to the inexperience and inaftivity of their 
officers, he applied firft to the young men, and told 
them, " They ought not to afcribc the defeat of the 
*' Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to confider 
•' the calamities they had fuffered. in the midft of 
** their infatuation, as brought upon them by men 
** who in faft could not claim the merit of the vic- 
tory, but as the work of fortune. That it would 
be glorious, though they rifked fomething by it, 
•' to repel a foreign and barbarous enemy, whofe end 
** in conquering was, like fire, to deftroy what they 
<* fubducd : but that if they would aQume a proper 
ipirit, he would give them an opportunity to con- 
quer without any hazard at all.*' When he found 
the young men were pleafed with his difcourfe, he 
went next to the magiftrates and fenate of Ardea ; 
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and having perfuaded them alfo to adopt his fchetne» 
he armed all that were of a proper age for ic, and 
drew them up within the walls, that the enemy, 
who were but at a fmall diftance, might not know 
what he was about. 

The Gauls, haying fcoured the country, and load- 
ed thcmfelves with plunder, encamped upon the 
plains in a carelefs and diforderly manner. Night 
found them intoxicated with wine, and filence 
reigned in the camp. As Toon as Camillus was in- 
formed of this by his fpies, he led the Ardeans out ; 
and having pafled the intermediate fpace without 
noife, he reached their camp about midnight. Then 
he ordered a loud (bout to be • fet up, and the trum- 
pets to found on all fides, to caufe the greater con- 
fufion : but it was with difficulty they recovered 
themfelves from their fleep and intoxication. A few, 
whom fear had made fober, fnatched up their arms 
to oppofe Camillus, and fell with their weapons in 
their hands : but the greateft part of them, buried 
in fleep and wine, were furprifed unarmed, and ea- 
fily difpatched. A fmall number, that in the night 
efcaped out of the camp, and wandered in the 
fields, were picked up next day by the cavalry, and 
put to the fword. 

The fame of this aftion foon reaching the neigh- 
bouring cities, drew out many of their ableft war- 
riors. Particularly fuch of the Romans as had e(^ 
taped from the battle of AUia to Veii, lamented with 
themfelves in fbme fuch manner as this, ^^ What a 
general has heaven t^ken from Rome in Camillus, 
to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits ! while tjie 
city which produced and brought up fo great a 
man is abfolutely ruined. And we, for want of 
a leader, fit idle within the walls of a ftrange 
city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come 
'* then, let us fend to the Ardeans to demand our 
eneral, or elfe uke our weapons and go to him : 
or he is no longer an exile, nor we citizens, hav- 

!* ing 
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^ ing no country but what is in poflcfEon of t&e 
" enemy/* 

This motion was agreed to» and they fent to Ca« 
millus to intreat him to accept of the command* 
But he anfwered, he could not do it, before he was 
* legally appointed to it by the Romans in the capi- 
fol. For he looked upon them, while they were in 
being, as the commonwealth, and would readily 
obey their orders, but without them f would not be 
ib officious as ro interpofe. 

They admired themodefty and honour of Camillus, 
but knew not how to fend the propofal to the capi- 
tol. It feemed indeed impoflibte tor a mefienger to 
pals into the citadel, wmlft the enemy was in po(^ 
iefiion of the city. However a young man named 
Pontius Cominius, not diftinguilhed by his birth^ 
but fond of glory, readily took upon him the com- 
million. He carried no letters to the citizens in the 
capitol, left, if he fliould happen to be taken, the 
enemy (hould difcover by them the intentions of Ca- 
millus. Having drefled himfelf in mean attire, un* 
der which he concealed ibme pieces of cork, he tra- 
velled all day without fear, and approached the city 
as it grew dark. He could not pafs the river by the 
bridge, bccaufe it was guarded by the Gauls ; and 
therefore took his clothes, which were neither many 
nor heavy, and bound them about his head ; and 
having laid himfelf upon the pieces . of cork, eafily 
fwam over and reached the city. Then avoiding thofe 
quarters where by the lights and noife he concluded 
they kept watch, he went to the Camuntd Gate^ 
where there was the greateft filence, and where the 
hill of the capitol is the fteepeft and moft craggy. 

Up 

* Livy fayi , the Ronan fbldien at Veil applied to the remains 
of tb'*, fenate in the capitol for leave, before they offered the com* 
jnand to Camillas. ^ So much regard had thofe brave men for the 
conftitation of their cpantry» though Rome then lay in aihe%^ 
Every private man was indeed a patfiot« 
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Up this he got unperceived, by a way the moft diffi- 
cult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards 
upon the walls. After he had hailed them and told 
them his name, they received him with joy, and con* 
du£ted him to the magiftrates. 

The fenate was prefently afibmbled, and he ac- 
quainted them with the viftory of Camillus, whicH 
they had not heard of before, as well as with the 
proceedings of the foldiers atVeii, and exhorted them 
to confirm Camillus in the command, as the citizens 
out of Rome would obey none but him. Having 
heard his report and confulted together, they de-* 
clared Camillus didator, and fent Pontius back the 
fame way he came, who was equally fortunate in his 
return ; for he paiTed the enemy, undifcovered, and 
delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 
fenate, which they received with pleafure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoufand 
of them in arms, to whom he added a greater num<- 
ber of the allies, and prepared to attack the enemy* 
Thus was he appointed dictator the fecond time, and 
having put himfelf at the head of the Romans and 
confederates, he marched out againft the Gauls. 

Mean timefome of the barbarians employed in the 
iiege, happening to pafs by the place where Pontius 
had made his way by night up to the capitol, obferv- 
ed many traces of his feet and hands, as he had work- 
ed himfelf up the rock, torn off what grew there* 
and tumbled down the mold. Of this they inform* 
ed the king i who coming and viewing it, for the 
prefent faid nothing ; but in the evening he aflem- 
bled the lighted and moft afbive of his men, who 
were the likelieft to climb any difficult height, and 
thus addrcfled them : " The enem/ have themfelves 
(hewn us a way to reach, them, which we were ig- 
norant of, and have proved that this rock is nei* 
^^ ther inacceflible nor untcod by human feet. 
** What a fhame would it be then, after having made* 
** a beginning, not to finifli j and to quit the place 
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as impregnable, when the Romans themfelres' 
have taught us how to take it ? Where it was 
eafy for one man to afcend, it cannot be difficult 
for many, one by one ; nay, (hould many attempt 
it together, they will find great advantage in aflift- 
ing each other. In the mean time I intend great 
rewards and honours for fuch as (hall diftinguifh 

•* themfelves on this occafion/* 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propofal, 

and about midnight a number of them together be- 

San to climb the rock in filence, whicn, though 
eep and craggy, proved more pradlicable than they 
cxpeAed. The foremoft having gained the top, put 
themfelves in order, and were ready to take poflcffion 
of the wall, and to fall upon the guards who were 
faft aflieep i for neither man nor dog perceived their 
coming. However, there were certain facred * geele 
kept near Juno's temple, and at other times plenti- 
fully fed ) but at this time, as corn and the other 
provisions that remained were fcarce fufficient for the 
men, they were neglefted and in poor condition. 
This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and fooa 
alarmed at any noife^ and as hunger kept them, 
waking and uneafy, they immediately perceived the 
cbming of the Gauls, and running at them with all 
the noife they could make, they awoke all the 
guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they were 
difcovered, advanced with loud (houts and great 
fury. The Romans in hafte fnatched up fuch wea- 
pons as came to hand, and acquitted themfelves. 
like men on this fudden emergency. Fir ft of all, 
Manliiis, a man of confular dignity, remarkable for 
his ftrength and extraordinary courage, engaged two 

Gauls 

* Geefe were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a flock 
of them always kept at the expence of the public. A golden 
linage of a goofe was ereded in memory of them, and a goo(e 
every year carried in triumph upon a foft litter finely adorned ; 
whilft dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, who every 
year impaled one of them upon a branch of elder. 

Plin. ^TPlut. de Fcrtima Rffm* 
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Gauls at once ; and as one of them was lifting up 
his battle-ax, with his fword cut off his right hand : 
at the fame time he thruft the bofs of his (hield in the 
face of the other, and dafhed him down the precipice. 
Thus Handing upon the rampart, with thofe that had 
come to his alfiftance and fought by his fide, he drove 
back the reft of the Gauls that had got up, who 
were no great number, and who performed nothing* 
worthy of fuch an attempt. The Romans, having 
thus efcaped the danger that threatened them, as 
foon as it wias light, threw the officer that commanded 
the watch, down the rock amongft the enemy, and 
decreed Manlius a reward for his vidory,, which had 
more of honour in it than profit ; for every man gave 
him what he had for one day^s allowance, which was 
half a pound of bread and a quartern of the Greek 
cotyle^ about half a pint, of wine. 

After this, the Gauls began to lofe courage : for 
provifions were fcarce, and they could not forage for 
* fcarofCamillus. Sicknefs, too, prevailed among 
them, which took it*s rife from the heaps of dead 
bodies, and from their encamping amidft the rub- 
bifli of the houfes they had burnt ; where there was 
fuch a quantity of afiies as, when raifcd by the winds 
or heated by the fun, by their dry and acrid quality 
fo corrupted the air, that every breath of it was 
pernicious. But what afieded them moft was, 
the change of climate ; for they had lived in cbun* 
tries that abounded with fiiades and agreeable fiiel- 
ters from the heat, and were now got into grounds 
that were low, and unhealthy in autumn. All' 
this, together with the length and tedioufnefs of the 
fiege, which had now lafted more than fix months^ 
caufed fuch defolation among them, and carried o(F 
fuch numbers, that the carcafes lay unburied. 

The 

• Camillas being mafter of the country, pofted ftrong guards 
on all the roads, and in effe& beixcged die befiegers. 
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The befiegcd, however, were not in a much bet* 
fer . condition. Famine, which now. pref&d them 
hard, and their ignorance of what Camillus was 
doing, caufed no fmall dejeftion : for the barbarians 
guarded the city with fo much care, that it was im« 
poffibie to fend any meflenger to him. Both fides 
being thus equally difcouraged, the advanced guards, 
who were near* enough to converfc, firft began to 
talk of treating. As the motion was appn3ved by 
thoie that had the chief dire&ion of amurs, Sulpi- 
tius, one of the military tribunes, went and con^r^ 
red with Brennus ; where it was agreed, that the 
Romans fhould pay a * thoufand pounds weight of 
gold, and that the Gauls upon the receipt of ic 
fhould immediately quit the city and it*s territories* 
When the conditions were fworn to, and the gold 
was brought, the Gauls endeavouring to avail them* 
felves of falfe weights, privately at firft, and aftcr^ 
wards openly drew dawn their own fide of the ba- 
lance. The Romans exprefling their refentmcnt, 
Brennus in a contemptuous and infukihg manner 
took off his fword, and threw it, belt and all, into 
the fcale: and when Sulpitius afked, what that 
meant, he anfwered, ^* What fliould it mean bur 
•* f woe to the conquered ?** which became a pro- 
verbial faying. Some of the Romans were highly 
incenfed at this, and talked of returning with their 
gold, and enduring the utnx>ft extremities of the 
ficge : but others were of opinion, that it was better 
to pafs by a4mall injury, fince the indignity lay not 
in paying more than was due, but in paying any 
thing at all ; a difgrace only confequent upon the 
fieceflity of the times. 

While they were thus difputing with the Gauls, 
Camillus arrived>at the gates; and being informed 
of what had pafled, ordered the main body of his 

army 

^ That if » forty*five thosiand poundi ftcrliagw 
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army to advance flowly and in good order, while he 
with a feleft band marched haftily up to the Romans, . 
who ^11 gave place and received the dictator with 
refpeft and filcnce. Then he took the gold out of 
the fcales and gave it to the liSlorSy and ordered the 
Gauls to take away the balance and the weights, and 
to be gone ; telling them, // was the cuftom of the 
Romans to deliver their country withfteel^ not with gold. 
And when Bfennus exprefTed his indignation, and - 
complained he had great injuftice done him by this 
infraftion of the treaty, .Camillus anfwered, " That 
'* it was never lawfully made; nor could it be valid, 
^' without his confent who was dictator and fole ma- 
giftrate ; they had, therefore, afted without pro- 
per authority : but they might make their pro- 
pofals, now he was come, whom the laws had in- 
vefted with power either to pardon the fuppliant, 
or to punifli the guilty, if proper fatisfadtion was 
** not made." 

At this Brennus was (till more highly incenfed, and 
a fkirmifli enfued ; fwords were drawn on both fides, 
and thrufts exchanged in a confufed manner, which it 
is eafy to conceive muft be the cafe, amidft the ruins 
of houfes and in narrow ftreets, where there was not 
room to draw up regularly. Brennus, however, foon 
recoUcfted himfelf, and drew off his forces into the 
camp, with the lofs of a fmall number. In the night 
he ordered them to march, and quit the city ; and 
having retreated about eight miles from it, he cn- 
canrxpcd upon the Gabinian road. Early in the 
morning Camillus came up with them, his arms^az- . 
zling the fight, and his men full of fpirits and fire. 
A Iharp engagement enfued, which lafted a long' 
time; at length the Gauls were jqu ted with great 
flaughter, and their camp taken. Some of thofe that 
fled were killed in the purfuit ; but the greater part 
were cut in pieces by the people ot the ncighbour- 
VoL. I. A a 
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ing towns and villages, who fell upon them as they 
were difpcrftd ♦. 

Thus was Rome ftrangely taken, and more 
(Irangely recovered, after it had been feven months 
in the poflcflion of the barbarians : for they en* 
tered it a little after the Idcs^ the fifteenth of July» 
and were driven out about the Idesj the thirteenth of 
February foliowing. Camillus returned in triumph, 
as became the deliverer of his loft country, and the 
reftorer of Rome.* Thofe that had quitted the place 
before the fiege, with their wives and children, now 
followed his chariot; and they that had been be- 
lieged in the capitol and were almoft peri(hing with 
hunger, met the other and embraced them ; weep- 
ing for joy at this unexpected pleafure, which they 
almoft confidered as a dream. The priefts and mi- 
nifters of the gods bringing back with them what 
holy things they had hid or conveyed away when they 
fled, afforded a moft defirable fpeftacle to the peo- 
ple ; and they gave them the kindeft welcome, as if 
the gods themfelves had returned with them to Rome. 
Next, Camillus facriBced to the gods, and purified 
the city, in a form didated by the pontiffs. He re- 
built the former temples, and ere£tcd a new one to 
Aus Loquuiius the fptaker^ or warner^ upon the very 
fpot where the voice from heaven announced in the 
night to Marcus Ccditius the coming of the barba- 
rians. There was, indeed, no fmall difficulty in dif- 
coveringthe places where the temples had ftood, 
but it was effeded by the zeal of Camillus and the 
induftry of the priefts. 

As it was ncceflary to rebuild the city, which was- 
entirely demoliflied, an heartlefs defpondency feized 

the 

* Thffre is reafon to queHion the truth of the latter part of 
this iTory. Plutarch copied it from Livy. But Polybios repre- 
fents the Gauls as actually receiving the gold from the Romans, 
and returning in fafety to their own country ; and this is con- 
firmed by Judin, Suetonius, and even by Livy himfelf in an« 
other part of his hiAory, x. i6. 
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the multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. 
They were in want of all neccflaiy materials, and had 
more occafion for repofe and refi'eQiment after their 
fufierings, than to labour and wear themfelves out, 
when their bodies were weak and their fubftance was 
gone. They had, therefore, a fecret attachment to 
.Veil, a city which remained entire, and was provid- 
ed with every thing. This gave a handle to their 
demagogues to harangue them, as ufual, in a way 
agreeable to their inclinations, and made them liften 
to feditious fpeeches againft Camillus ; ^^ as if, to 
*• gratify his ambition and third: of glory, he would 
*• deprive them of a city fit to receive them, force 
** them to pitch their tents among rubbifh, and rc- 
^^ build a ruin that was like one great funeral-pile ; 
^^ in order that he might not only be called the ge- 
^^ neral and diftator of Rome, but the founder, too, 
" inftead of Romulus, whofe right he invaded.** 

On this account, the fenate, afraid of an infurrec- 
tion, would not let Camillus lay down the dictator- 
(hip withiiT the year, as he defired, though no other 
perfon had ever borne that high office more than fix 
months. In the mean time they went about to con- 
fole the people, to gain them by carefles and kind 
perfuafions. One while they fiiewed them the mo- 
numents and tombs of their anceftors, then they put 
them in mind of their temples and holy places, which 
Romulus and Numa, and.the other kings, iiad con- 
fecrated and left in charge with them. Above all,, 
amidft the facted and awful fymbols, they took, care 
to make them recoiled the * frefh human head, 

A a 2 ^ which 

• This prodigy happened in the reign of Tafquin tbi frwdt 
who ondoabtedly muft have put the head there on purpofe ; for 
in digging the foundations it was found warm and bleeding, as 
if juft fevered from the body. Upon this, the Romans fent to 
confult the Tufcan foothfayers, who, after vainly endeavouring 
to bring the prefage to favour their own country ,acknowledged 
that the place where that head^was fourd would be the head of 
all July. DiOMYi. Hal. lib. iv. 
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which was found when the foundations of the capi- 
tol were dug, and which prcfignified that the fame 
place was dcftined to be the head of Italy. They 
urged the dil'grace it would be to extinguilh again 
the facred fire, which the veftals had lighted fince 
the war, and to quit the city j whether they were 
to fee it inhabited by ftrangers, or a dcfolate wild for 
flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the patri^ 
dans remonftrated to the people both in public and 
private ; and were, in their turn, much affedbed by 
the diftrels of the multitude, who lamented their 
prefent indigence, and begged of them, now they 
were coUedtcd like the remains of a fliipwreck, not to 
oblige them to patch up the ruins of a defolated city, 
when there was one entire, and ready to receive 
them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the 
judgment of the fenate in a body. And when he 
had exerted his eloquence in favour of his native 
country, and others had done the fame, he put it to 
the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whofe 
right it was to vote firft, and who was to be follow- 
ed by the reft in their order. Silence was made : 
and as Lucretius was about to declare himfclf, it 
happened that a centurion who then commanded the 
day- guard, as he pafled the houfe, called witha lo.ud 
voice to the enfign, lojlop andfet up bisftandard tbcre^ 
for that was the beji place to fiay in, Thefe words 
being fo feafonably uttered, at a time when they 
were doubtful and anxious about the event, Lucre- 
tius gave thanks to the gods, and embraced the 
omen ; while the reft gladly aflented. A wonder- 
ful change, at the fame time, took place in the 
minds or the people, who exhorted and encouraged 
each other to the work, and they began to build im- 
mediately, not in any order or upon a regular plan, 
but as inclination or convenience direfted. By rea- 
fon of this hurry the ftreecs were narrow and intri- 
cate, and the'hou&s badly laid out \ for they tell us 

both 
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both the walls of the city and the ftreers were built 
within the compafs of a year. 

The perfons appointed by Camillus to fearch for 
and mark out the holy places, found all in confu- 
fion. As they were looking round the Palatium^ 
they came to the court of M?rj, where the buildings, 
like the reft, were burnt and demoliftied by the bar- 
barians ; but in removing the rubbilh and cleaning 
the place, they difcovered, under a great heap of afhes, 
the augural ftafFof Romulus. This ftafFis crooked 
at one end, and called lituus. It is ufcd in marking 
out the fcvcral quarters of the heavens, in any pro- 
cefs of divination by the flight of birds, which Ro- 
mulus was much (killed in and made great ufc of. 
"When he was taken out of the world, the priefts 
carefully preferved the ftaff from defilement, like 
other holy relicks : and this having efcaped the fire, 
when the reft were confumed, they indulged a pleafing 
hope, and confidered it as a prefage, that Rome 
would laft for ever *. 

Before they had finiflied the laborious talk of build- 
ing, a new war broke out. The ^qui, the Volfci, 
and the Latins, all at once invaded their territories, 
and the Tufcans laid fiege to Sutrium, a city in al- 
liance with Rome. The military tribunes too, who 
commanded the army, being furrounded by the La- 
tins near Mount Marcius, and their camp in great 
danger, fent to Rome to defire fuccours ; on which 
occafion Camillus was appointed didator the third 
time. 

. A a 3 Of 

• About this time, » the tribunes of the people determined to 
impeach Q^ Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and 
thereby provoked the Gauls, and occafioned the burning of 
Rome. His crime being notorious, he was fummoned by C. 
Martins Rutilus before the afTembly of the people, to anfwer for 
his conduA in the emba£y. The criminal had reafon to fear 
the fevereft puniihment ; but his relations gave out that he died 
fuddenly ; which generally happened when the accufed perfon 
had courage enough to prevent his condemnation, and the fhame 
of a public punifliment. 
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Of this war there are two difiercnt accounts -: I be« 
gin with the fabulous one. It is faid, the Latins, 
cither feeking a pretence for war, or really inclined 
to renew their ancient affinity with the Romans, lent 
to demand of them a number of free-born virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were in no fmall perplexity as 
to the courfe they (hould take: for, on the one hand, 
they were afraid of war, as they were not yet re-eftab- 
liflied nor had recovered their lofTes ; and on the other, 
they fufpe&ed that the Latins only wanted their daugh- 
ters for hoftages, though they coloured their defign 
with the fpecious name of marriage. While they were 
thus embarrafled, a female fiave, named * Tutula, 
or, as fome call her, Philotis, advifed the magiftraces 
to fend with her ibme of the handfomeft and moft 
genteel of the maid-fervants, drefled like virgins of 
good families, and leave the reft to her. The ma- 
giftrates approving the expedient, chofe a num- 
ber of female flaves proper for her purpofe, and fcnt 
them richly attired to the Latin camp, which was not 
far from the city. At night, while the other Haves 
conveyed away the enemies fwords, Tutula or Phi- 
lotis got up in a wild fig-tree of confiderable height, 
and having fpread a thick garment behind, to conceal 
her defign from the Latins, held up a torch towards 
Rome, which was the fignal agreed upon between 
her and the magiftrates, who alone were in the fe- 
cret. For this reafon the foldiers fallied out in a tu- 
multuous manner, calling upon each other, and 
haftened by their officers, who found it difficult to 
bring them into any order. They made themfel ves 
matters, however, of the entrenchments, and as the 
enemy, expecting no fuch attempt, were afleep, 
they took the camp and put the greatcft part of them 
to the fword. This happened on the NemSj the 
feventh of July, then called ^inisHs : and on that 

day 

* la the life of Romulus (he is called Tly/iAi. Macrpbios calls 
her Tuiela. 
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day they celebrate a feaft in memory of thi; adion. 
In the firft place, they fally in a crowding and dil- 
orderly manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud 
the moft familiar and common names, as Caius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like ; by which they imi- 
tate the foldiers then calling upon each other in 
their hurry. Nejct, the maid-fcrvants walk about, 
elegantly dreft, and jefting on all they meet. They 
have alfo a kind of fight among themfelves, to ex« 
prefs the afliftance they gave in the engagement with 
the Latins. Then they fit down to an entertain- 
ment, (haded with branches of the Bg-tree : and that 
day is called Nona Capratinay as fome fuppofc, on 
account of the wild fig-tree, from which the maid- 
icrvant held out the torch *, for the Romans call that 
tree caprificus. Others refer the greateft part of what 
is faid and done on that occafion to that part of the 
ftory of Romulus when he difappcared, and the 
darknefs and tempefi:, or, as fome imagine, an e- 
clipfe happened. It was on the fame day, at lead, 
jind the day might be called Norti^ Capratina •, for 
the Romans call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanifli- 
cd out of fight while he was holding an afiembly 0^ 
the people at the Goat^s Marfliy as wc; have related in 
his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and 
approved by moft hiftorians, is as follows. Camil- 
lus, being appointed diftator the third time, and 
knowing that the army under the military tribunes 
was furrounded by the Latins and Volfcians, was 
conftrained to make levies among fuch as age had 
exempted from fervicc. With thefe he fetched a 
large compafs about Mount Marcius, and unperceiv- 
ed by the enemy pofted his army behind them % and 
by lighting many fires fignified his arrival. The 
Romans that were befieged in their camp, being en- 
couraged by this, refolved to fally out and join bat- 
tle. But the Latins and Volfcians kept clofe with- 
in their works, drawing a line of drcumvallatioit 

A a 4 with 
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\7ith palifades, becaufe they had the enemy on both 
fides, and refolving to wait for reinforcements from 
home, as well as for the Tufcan fuccours. 

Camillus, perceiving this, and fearing that the ene- 
my might furround him, as he had furrounded them, 
haftencd to make ufe of the prefent opportunity. As 
the works of the confederates confifted of wood, and 
the wind ufcd to blow hard fromf the mountains at 
fun-rifing, he provided a great quantity of combuf- 
tible matter, and drew out his forces at day-break. 
Part of them he ordered with loud fhouts and miffivc 
weapons to begin the attack on the oppofite fide ; 
while he himfclf, at the head of thofc that were 
charged with the fire, watched the proper minute, 
on that fide of the works where the wind ufed to 
blow direftly. When the fun was rifen the wind 
blew violently ; and the attack being begun on the 
other fide, he gave the fignal to his own party, who 
poured a vaft cjuantity of fiery darts and other burn- 
ing matter into the enemy's fortifications. As the 
flame foon caught hold, and was fed by the palifades 
and other timber, it fpread itfelf into all quarters; 
and the Latins not being provided with any means of 
extinguifhing it, the camp was almoft full of fire, 
and they were reduced to a fmall fpot of ground. At 
laft they were forced to bear down upon that body 
who were pofted before the camp and ready to re- 
ceive them fword in hand. Confequently very few of 
them efcaped ; and thofe that remained in the camp 
were deftroyed by the flames, 'till the Romans ex- 
tinguiflied them for the fake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his fon Lucius in the 
camp to guard the prifoners and the booty, while he 
himfelf penetrated into the enemy's country. There 
he took the city of the -^qui and reduced the Volfci, 
and then led his army to Sutrium, whofe fate he was 
not yet apprized of, and which he hoped to relieve 
by fighting the Tufcans who had fat down bcfqre it. 
I3ut the Sutrians had already furrendcred their town, 

with 
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v^ith the lofs of every thing but the clothes they had 
on •, and in this condition he met them by the way, 
with their wives and children, bewailing their mis- 
fortunes. Camillus was extremely moved at fo fad 
a fpeftacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept 
with pity at the affedting increatics of the Sutrians, he 
determined not to defer his revenge, but to march 
to Sutrium that very day, concluding that men who 
had juft taken an opulent city, where they had not 
left one enemy, and who expeAcd none from any 
other quarter, would be found in difordcr and off 
their guard. Nor was he miftaken in his judgment. 
He not only paflfed through the country undifcover- 
ed, but approached the gates and got pofleflion of 
the walls before they were aware. Indeed there was 
none to guard them ; for all were engaged in fefti- 
vity and diflipation. Nay, even when they perceiv- 
ed that the enemy were mailers of the town, they 
werefo overcome by their indulgencies, that few en- 
deavoured to cfcape ; they were either flain in their 
houfes, or furrendered themfelves to the conquerors. 
Thus the city of Sutrium being twice taken in one 
day, the new pofleflbrs were expellcd> and the old 
ones reftored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occafion, he 
gained no lefs credit and honour than by the two for- 
mer. For thofeof the citizens that envied him, and 
were defirous to attribute his fuccefles rather to for- 
tune than to his valour and conduft, were compelled 
by thefe laft aftions, to allow his great abilities and 
application.. Among thofe that oppofed him and dc- 
tradled from his merit, the moft confiderable was 
Marcus Manlius, who was the firft that repulfed the 
Gauls, when they attempted the capitol by night, 
and on that account was furnamed CapUolinus. He 
was ambitious to be the greateft man in Rome, and 
as he could not by fair means outftrip Camillus in the 
race of honour, he took the common road to abfo- 
lute power by courting the Populace, particularly 

thofe 
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thofe that were in debt. Some of the latter he de<» 
fended, by pleading their caufes againft their credi- 
tors ; and others he refcued, forcibly preventing 
their being dealt with according to law : fo that he 
foon got a number of indigent perfons about him, 
who became formidable to the patricians by their in* 
Iblent and riotous behaviour in the forum. 

In this exigency they appointed * Cornelius Coflus 
dictator, who named Titus Quintius Capitolinus his 
general of horfej and by this fupreme m^giftrate 
Manlius was committed to prifon : on which occa- 
fion the people went into mourning ; a thing never 
ufed but in time of great and public calamities. The 
fcnate, therefore, afraid of an infurrc&ion, ordered 
him to be releafed. But when (ct at liberty, inftead 
of altering his conduft, he grew more infolent and 
troublcfome, and fiLlled the whole city with faction 
and ledition. At that time Camillus was again creat- 
ed a military tribune, and Manlius taken and brought 
to his trial. But the fight of the capitol was a great 
difadvantage to thofe that carried on the impeach- 
ment. The place where Manlius by night maintain- 
ed the fight againft the Gauls, was feen from the 
forum ; and all that attended were moved with Com- 
paflTion at his ftretching out his hands towards that 
place, and begging them with tears to remember his 
atchievements. The judges of courfe were greatly 
cmbarraflcd, and often adjourned the court, not 
chuHng to acquit him after fuch clear proofs of his 
crime, nor yet able to carry the laws into execution 
in a place which continually reminded the people of 
his lervices. Camillus, fenfible of this, removed 
the tribunal without the gate, into the Petelinc 
Grove, where there was no profpedt of the capitol. 
There the profecutor brought his charge, and the 
remembrance of his former bravery gave way to the 
fenfe which his judges had of his prcfent crimes, 

Manlius, 

• Vide Liv. lib. vi. eap. ii. 
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Manlius, therefore, was conde[nned> carried tg tlK 
capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. Thus 
the fame place was the monument, both of his glpry 
and his unfortunate end. The Romans, moreover^ 
razed his houfe, and built there a temple tothe^od*- 
defs Moneta. They decreed like wife tnat for the fu- 
ture no patrician (hould ever dwell in the capHpl *. 

Camillus,'who was now nominated military tribunp 
the fixth time, declined that honour. For, befides that 
he was of an advanced age, he was ^pprehenfive gf the 
efiefts of envy and of fome change gf fortune, after 
fo much glory and fuccefs. But the excufe he aioQ: 
iniifted on in public, was, the ftate of his health, 
which at that time was infirm. The people, how- 
ever, refufing to accept of that excufe, cried out, 
** They did not defire him to fight either on horfe- 
back or on foot ; they only wanted his counfcl 
and his orders." Thus they forced him to take 
the office upon him, and, together with Lucius 
Furius MeduUinus, one of his coUegues, to march 
immediately againft the enemy." 
Thcfe were the people of Praencfte and the Volfci, 
who with a confiderable army were laying wafte the 
country in alliance with Rome. Camillus, therefore, 

went 

* Left the advantageous fitaation of a fortrefsy that command- 
ed' the whole city» fhould fuggeft and facilitate the dellgn of en- 
flaving it. For Manlius was accufed of aiming at the fovercigfi 
power. His fate may ierre as a warning to all ambitions men 
who want to rife on the ruins of their country ; for he could not 
efcape or find mercy with the people, though he produced abov« 
four hundred Plebeians, whole debts he had pstid ; though he 
ihewed thirty fuits of armour, die ^ils of thirty enemies, 
whom he had (lain in iingle combat ; thoi^h he Jiad received 
forty honorary rewards, among which were two mural and eight 
civic crowns, (C. Servilius, when general of the horfe, being of 
^number of citi^^ens whofe lives he had faved;) and though 
he had crowned all with the prefervacion of the capitol. So id- 
coiiftant, however, is the multitude, that Manlius was fcarcc 
dead, when his lofs was generally lamented, and a plague, 
which fopn followed, afcribed to the anger of Jupiter againft 
the authors of his death. 
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went and encamped over againft them, intending to 
prolong the war, that if there (hould be a necefliiy 
for a battle, he might be fufficiently recovered to do 
his part. But as his collegue Lucius, too am- 
bitious of glory, was violently and indifcreetly bent 
upon fighting, and infpired the other officers with 
the fame ardour, he was afraid it might be thought 
that through envy he withheld from the young offi- 
cers the opportunity to diftinguifli themfclves. For 
this rcafon he agreed, though with great reluftance, 
that Lucius fhould draw out the forces, whilft he, 
on account of his ficknefs *, remained with a hand- 
ful of men in the camp. But when he perceived 
that Lucius, who engaged in a ra(h and precipitate 
ibanner, was defeated, and the Romans put to flight, 
he could not contain himfelf, but leaped from his 
bed, and went with his retinue to the gates of the 
camp. There he forced his way through the fugi- 
tives up to the purfuers, and made fo-good a ftand, 
that thofe who had fled to the camp foon returned to 
the charge, and others that were retreating rallied 
and placed themfelves about him, exhorting each o- 
thcr not to forfake their general. Thus the enemy 
were flopt in the purfuit. Next day he marched 
out at the head of his army, entirely routed the con- 
federates in a pitched battle, and entering their 
camp along with them, cut mod; of them in 
pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Ro- 
man colony, was taken by the Tufcans, and the in- 
habitants put to the fword, he fent home the main 
body of his forces, which confifted of the heavy- 
armed, and with- a feleft band of light and fpirited 
young men fell upon the Tufcans that were in pof- 
feflion of the city, fome of whom he put to the fword, 
and the reft were drlvem out. 

Returning 

• Livy fays, he" placed himfelf on an eminence^ with a nrfi 
di n/trve^ to obfer^e the fuccefs of the battle. 
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Returning to Rome with great fboils, he gave a 
Cgnal evidence of the good fcnfe of the Roman peo- 
le, who entertained no fears on account of the ill 
health or age of -a general that was not deficient in 
courage or experience, but made choice of him, in- 
firm and reludtant as he was, rather than of thofe 
young men that wanted and foUicited the command. 
Hence it was, that upon the news of the revolt of 
the Tufculans, Camillus was ordered to march a- 
gainil them, and to take with him only one of his 
five collegues. Though they all defired and made 
intereft for the commillion, yet, paffing the reft by, 
he pitched upon Lucius Furius, contrary to the ge- 
neral expedtation : for this was the man who but juft. 
before, againft the opinion of Camillus, was (b eager 
to engage, and loft the battle. Yet, willing, it 
feems, to draw a veil over his misfortune and to 
wipe ofi^ his difgrace, he was generous enough to 
give him the preference *. 

When the Tufculans perceived that Camillus was 
coming againft them, they attempted to corredb their 
error by artful management. They filled the fields 
with huibandmen and (hepherds, as in time of pro* 
found peace -, they left their gates open, and fent 
their children to fchool as before. The tradefmcn 
were found in their (hops employed in their refpediive 
callings, and the better fort of citizens walking in 
the public places in t|ieir ufual dreis. Mean while 
the magiftrates were bufily pafling to and fro, to or- 
der quarters for the Romans ; as. if they expcfted no 
danger, and were confcious of no fault. Though 
thefe arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had 
of their revolt, yet their repentance difpofed him to 
companion. He ordered them, therefore, to go to 

the 

* This choice of Camillus had a dilFerent motive from what 
Plutarch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill 
cfTe^ls of a precipitate conduct, would be the fiifl marl to avoid 
fuch a condudt for the future. 
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the fenate of Rome and beg pardon : and when they 
appeared there as fuppliants, he ufed his intereft to 

{procure their forgivcnefc, and a grant of the privi- 
tges of Roman * citizens befides. Thcfe were the 
principal aftions of his (ixth tribunefliip. 

After this, Licinius Scolo railed a great Icdi- 
tion in the fbte; putting himfelf at the head 
of the people, i^ho infifted that of the two con^ 
fuls one would be a plebeian. Tribunes of the 
people were appointed, but the muhicude would 
itiflbr no f eleaion of confuls to be held. As this 
want of chief imgiftrates was likely to bring on ftill 
greater troubles, the fenate created CamiUus J die- 
tfitor the fourth time, againft the confent of the pco* 

?le» and not even agreeably to his own inclination, 
br he was unwilling to fet himfelf againft thofe per- 
fons, who, having been often led on by him to con- 
queft, could with great truth affirm, that he had 
had more concern with them in the military way, 

thaa 

^ He was only a Roman cidseni in the mod extenfive fignifi- 
cation of the wbrdsy who had a right of having an houfe in 
Ronte* of giving his vote in the Comitia, and of flanding candi- 
date For any office ; and who» confequently, was incorporated 
into one of the tribes. The freed-men in the times of thexe- 
publio were excluded from dignities : and pf the manicipal 
towns and Roman colonies^ which enjoyed the right of cii;izea- 
ihip, fome had, and fome had not, the right of luffrage and of 
promotion to offices in Rome. 

f TliSs confufxon lailed five years ; during which the tribunea 
of the people prevented the Comitia from being held, whick 
were neceflary for the eledlion of the chief magi£ates. It waa 
occafioned by a trifling accident. Fabi us Ambuftus having mar- 
ried his eldeft daughter to Servius Sulpicius, a patrician, and 
at this time military tribune, ajid the younger to Licinius 
Stolo, a rich plebeian ; it happened that while the younger fiP> 
ter was paying a viiit to the elder, Sulpicius came home from the 
forum, and his li^ors, with the ilafF^f the fafces, thundered ac 
the door. The younger fiAer being frightened at the noife, the 
elder laughed at her, as a perfon quite ignorant of high life* 
This affront greatly afHi^lea her ; and her father, to comforc 
her, bid her not be uneafy, for (he (hould foon fee as much Hate 
at her own houfe as had furprifed her at her filler's. 
J The year of Rome 388. 
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than with the patricians in th^ civil ; and at the fame 
time was fenfiblc that the envy of thofc very patri- 
cians induced them now to promote him to that high 
ilation, that he might opprefs the- people if he fuc* 
ceeded, or be ruined by them if he failed in his at- 
tempt. He attempted, however, to obviate the 
prefent danger, and as he knew the day on which 
the tribunes intended to propofe their law, he pub* 
Ii(hcd a general mufter, and fummoned the people 
from xht forum into the field, threatening to iet heavy 
fines upon thofe that fhould not obey. On the other 
hand, the tribunes of the people oppofed him with 
menaces, folemnly protcfting they would fine him , 
fifty thoufand drachmas^ if he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was 
that he was afraid of a fecond condemnation and ba- 
nifbment, which would but ill fuit him, now he was 
grown oljd and covered with glory, or whether he 
thought he could not get the better of the people, 
whofe violence was equal to their power, for the 
prelcnt he retired to, his- own houfc •, and foon after, 
under* pretence of ficknefs, refigned the dictator' 
ihip. The fenate appointed another di£bator, who, 
having named for his general of horfethat very Stblo 
who was leader of the fedition.j^ fuffered a law to be 
made that was jextrenicly difagreeable to the patri- 
cians. It provided that no perfon whatfoever (hould 
poflTefs more than five hundred acres of land. Stolo 
having carried his point with the people, flourilhed 
greatly for a while : but not -f- long after being con- 
vifted of poflcffing more than the limited number 
of acres,, he fuffered the penalties of his own 
law. ... 

The 

* He pretended to find fomcthing amifs in the aufpices which 
were taken when he was appointed. 

t It was eleven years after. Popilius Lsenas fined him teu 
thoofand fefterces for being pofTefTed of a thoufand adres of land^ 
in conjundtion with his fon, whom he had emancipated for that 
purpofc, Liv. lib. vii. c. i6. 

4 
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The moft difficult part of the difpute, and that 
which they began with, namely, concerning the 
eleftion of confuls, remained (till unfettled, and con- 
tinued to give the I'enate great uneafinefs; when 
certain information was brought that the Gauls were 
marching again from the coalts of the Adriatic, with 
an imhienfc army towards Rome. With this news 
came an account of the ufual effefts of war, the 
country laid wafte, and fuch of the inhabitants as 
could not take refuge in Rome difperfed about the 
mountains. The terror of this put a ftop to the fedi- 
tion 5 and the moft popular of the lenators uniting 
with the people, with one voice created Camillus 
didlator the fifth time. He was now very old, 
wanting little of fourfcore ; yet, feeing the neceflity 
and danger of the times, he was willing to rifque all 
inconveniencies, and, without alledging any excufe, 
inimediately took upon him the command, and made- 
the levies. As he knew the chief force of the barba- 
rians lay in their fwords, which they managed with- 
out art or (kill, furioufly rufliing in, and aiming 
chiefly at the head and fhoulders, he furnilhed moft 
of his men with helmets of well-poliflied iron, that 
the fwords might either break or glance afide ; and 
round the borders of their (hields he drew a plate of 
brafs, becaufe the wood of itfelf could not refift the 
ftrokes. Bcfide this, he taught them to avail them- 
felves of long pikes, by pufhing with which they 
might prevent the ciTc(^t of the enemy's fwords. 

When the<iauls were arrived at the river Anio 
with their army, encumbered wlr!i the vaft booty 
they had made, Camilhis drew out his forces, and 
pofted them upon a hill of eafy afcent, in which 
were many hollows, fuificient to conceal the greateft 
part of his men, while thoi'ethat were in fight Ibould 
feem through fear to have taken advantage of the 
higher grounds. And rhc more to fix this opinion 
in the Gauls, he oppoled not the depredations com- 
mitted in his fight, but remained quietly in the camp 

he 
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be had fortified^ wbiie he beheld part of them diP 
perfed in order to plunder, and part ;pdgjging thetn* 
icWc$j dzy and night, in drinking and revellifig. 
At I^ he fent cue the light-armed iafa^cry before 
day, to prevent the enftny s drawing up in a regu* 
kr manner, and to harradfe ihem by fudden flcinnj&- 
kig as they iflUed oat of their trenches ; ajTKi as foon 
as it was light he led down the iicavy -ara^d, and p^t 
them . in battle-array upon the plain* neither few in 
nufnber nor diflieartened, as the Gaul3 eacpededt 
but numerous and full of Ipirics. 

This was the firft thing that Qiook their rof^lu- 
tion, for they confidered it as a dUgraoe to havie ^e 
Rofloams the aggreflors. Then the Jagbt*arjo;)ed fall* 
ing upon them before t/hey could get into oidcr and 
rank tbemfdves by a>mpanies, prefled them ib 
warmly, that they were obliged to come in great 
Qonfufion to the engagement. Laft of all, CamiUus 
kadingon ihc heavy -armed, the<jauls witti)bran-* 
dilhed fwords bafknnd totBght hand to band ; but the 
Romans meetif^ the tftrokes with thoir pjikies, md 
receiving them on that part that was guarded with 
ivon, fo turned. their fwords, which were thin and feft . 
temperixl, that .they were foon bens almoft double ; 
and their thidds were pierced and weighed down with 
the pikes that ftwck in them. They, tbcxcfore, 
^iritted their own arms, and endeavoured to fcize 
tfaofe of the enemy, and to wcefl: their pikes from 

• them. The Romans feeing them naked, now began 
to make u& of thetr fwords^ and made great carnage 
among the foremoft ranks. Mean time the reft cook 
to flight, and were fcattered along the plain $ for Ca* ^ 
miUus had before-hand fecured the heights ; and^ 
as in confidence of victory they had left their camp 
unfortified, they knew it would be taken with 
eafe. 

- . This battle is faid to have been fought * thirteen 
Vol. I. . B ;b . years 

• This- battle waa fought, not thirteeja^ but twenty-thret 
yean after the taking of Rome. 
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years after the taking of Rome ; and in confeqaence 
of this fuccefs, the Romans laid afide, for the fu* 
ture, the difmal apprehenfions they had entertained 
of the barbarians. They had imagined, it feems, 
that the former vi&ory they had gained over the 
Gauls, was owing to the ficknefs that prevailed in 
their army, and to other unforefeen accidents, rather 
than to their own valour i and fo great had their ter- 
ror been formerly, that they had made a law, that 
the priefls Jhotdd be exempted from miUtaryfervicej except 
in cafe of an invajiimfrom the Gauls. 

This was the laft of CamiUus*s martial exploits. 
For the taking of Velitrs was a direft confequence 
of this vidory, and it furrendered without the leaft 
reliftance. But the greateft conflid he ever expe- 
rienced in th<; ftate, ftill reiftained > for the people 
were harder to deal with fince they returned vic- 
torious, and they infifted that one of the confuls 
(hould be chofen out of their body, contrary to the 
preferit conftitution. The fenate oppofed them^ 
and would not fuffer Camillus to refign the difbator- 
(hip, thinking they could better defend the rights of 
the nobility under the fanfbion of his fupreme au- 
thority. But one day, as Camillus was fitting 
in thtfarum^ and employed in the distribution of 
juftice, an officer, fent by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, ordered him to follow him, and laid his hand 
upon him, as if he would feize and carry him away* 
Upon this fuch a noife and tumult was raifed in the 
aflembly, as never had been known ^ thofe that were 
about Camillus thrufting the plebeian officer down 
from the tribunal, and the populace calling out to 
drag the dilator from his ieat. In this cafe Ca^ 
millus was much embarrafied \ he did not, how- 
ever, refign the diftatorlhip, but Ifd off the patri- 
cians to the fenate-houfe. Before he entered it, he 
turned towards the capitol, and prayed to the gods 
to put a happy end to the prefcnt difturbances, 

5 folemnly 
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iblemnly vowing to build a temple to Concord^ wheA 
the tumult (hould be over. 

In the fenate there was a diverlity of opinions 
and great debates. Mild and popular counfels, how-* 
ever, prevailed, which allowed • one of the confuls 
to be a Plebeian. When the didtator announced 
this decree to the peple, they received it with great 
fatisfadbion, as it was natural they fhould ; they were 
immediately reconciled to the fenate, and conduced 
Camillas home with great applaufe. Next day, 
' the people aflembled, and voted that the temple 
which Camillus had vowed to concord^ (hould, on 
account of this great event, be built on a fpot that 
fronted thie forum and place of aflembly. To thofc 
feafts which are called latin they added one day 
more, fo that the whole was to confift of four days ; 
and for the prefent they ordained that the whole 
people of Rome (hould facrifice with garlands on 
their heads. Camillus then held an a(rembly for the 
cledion of confuls, when Marcus iEmilius was cho* 
fen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sextius from the 
commonalty, the firft Plebeian that ever attained 
that honour. 

This was the laft of Camillus*& tranfadtions. The 
year following a pedilence vi(ited Rohie, which car- 
ried off a prodigious number of the people, moft of 
the magiftrates, and Camillus himfelf His death 
could not be deemed premature, on account of his 

great 

* The people having gained this point, the confulate was re- 
vived, and the military tribunefliip laid afide for ever. But at 
the fame time the patricians procured the great privilege that a 
new officer, called frator^ ihould be appointed, who was to be 
always one of their body. The confuls had been generals of the 
Roman armies, and at the fame time judges of civil affairs, but 
as they were often in the field, it was thought proper to feparate 
the latter branch from their office, and appropriate it to a judee 
with the title of /r<r/0r, who was to be next in dignity to the 
confuls. About the year of Rome 501, another fratQr was ap- 
pointed. 
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great age and the offices he had borne, yet Was be 
more lamented than all the reft of the citizens who 
died of that diftemper. 

poiQted, to decide the diifoenoes among foragnert. Upon tbe 
taking of Sicily and Sardinia two more frators were created, 
and u manj more upon die conqiieft of Spain. 
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